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Invocatory Prayers 


yogena cittasya padena vàcarh 
malam Sarirasya ca vaidyakena 
yopákarottarh pravararh munīnārh 
patafijalirh práfijalirà nato'smi 
abahu purusákaram 

sabkha cakrasi dharinam 

sahasra sirasarh svetarh 
pranamàmi pata fijalim 


Let us bow before the noblest of sages, Patafijali, who gave yoga for serenity 
and sanctity of mind, grammar for clarity and purity of speech, and medicine 
fot perfection of health. 

Let us prostrate before Patafijali, an incarnation of Adisesa, whose upper 
body has a human form, whose arms hold a conch and a disc, and who is 
crowned by a thousand-headed cobra. 


Where there is yoga, there is prosperity and bliss with freedom. 


yastyaktvà rapamadyarh prabhavati jagato’nekadhanugrahaya 
praksinaklesatásirvisamavisadharo'nekavaktrah subhogi 
sarvajfiánaprasütirbhujagaparikarah pritaye yasya nityarn 
devohisah sa vovyátsitavimalatanuryogado yogayuktah 


Let us prostrate before Lord Adisesa, who manifested himself on earth as 
Patafijali to grace the human race with health and harmony. 

Let us salute Lord Adisesa of the myriad serpent heads and mouths carry- 
ing noxious poisons, discarding which he came to earth as single-headed 
Patafijali in order to eradicate ignorance and vanquish sorrow. 

Let us pay our obeisance to Him, repository of all knowledge, amidst 
His attendant retinue. 

Let us pray to the Lord whose primordial form shines with pure and 
white effulgence, pristine in body, a master of yoga who bestows on us his 
yogic light to enable mankind to rest in the house of the immortal soul. 


A note from Sir Yehudi Menuhin 


It is a remarkable accomplishment and a tribute to the continuity of human 
endeavour that today, some 2500 years after yoga was first described by 
the renowned Pataíijali, his living heritage is being commented upon and 
introduced to the modern world by one of yoga's best exponents today, my 
own teacher B.K.S. Iyengar. 

There are not many practical arts, sciences, and visions of human perfec- 
tion of body, mind and soul which have been in practice over so long a period 
without attachment to a particular religious creed or catechism. Anyone can 
practise yoga, and this important contribution to the history of yoga and 
its validity today is for everyone. 

YEHUDI MENUHIN 
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Foreword by Godfrey Devereux, 
author of Dynamic Yoga 


Patafijali's Yoga Sutras are the bible of yoga. However, their inaccessibility 
in the hands of scholars and academics has left yoga practitioners adrift 
with neither chart nor compass. B.K.S. Iyengar’s translation, based on over 
fifty years of dedicated and accomplished practice and teaching, is unique 
in its relevance and utility to contemporary yoga practitioners. The depth 
of his practice and understanding shines through his elucidation of the often 
terse and obscure sütras. Iyengar’s ability to elucidate Patañjali in pragmatic 
terms is an extension of his clarification of the subtlety and integrity of 
yoga practice. This is most evident in the rigorous precision with which he 
understands and articulates the body in yoga postures. However, it goes 
further and much deeper than that. In his unique investigation of alignment, 
Iyengar not only reveals the therapeutic necessity of stuctural integrity in 
the body, but also its subtle and equally necessary impact on the flow of 
energy and consciousness in the mind. 

What Iyengar has proved, for those willing to apply themselves to test 
it, is that the apparent divide between matter and spirit, body and soul, and 
physical and spiritual is only that: apparent. Through his insistence on 
structural integrity he has opened the spiritual door way to millions of people 
for whom the mind would otherwise never give up its subtleties. Here, in 
his presentation of Pataíijali, that door is flung wide open. This is especially 
clear, to even the least academically minded student, in his profound and 
practical interpretations of the sütras relating to àsana and pranayama. Here, 
especially, lyengar's genius comes as a great gift of clarity and insight that 
can only deepen the understanding and support the practice of any keen 
student. 

Iyengar’s incomparable experience as an Indian teacher of Westerners, 
combined with his experience as a Brahmin and participant in a genuine 
lineage of the yoga tradition, gives his perspective an authority and authen- 
ticity that is all too often lacking. It offers a lucid and pragmatic inter- 
pretation of the insights and subtleties of yoga’s root guru. To practice yoga 
without the profound and panoramic inner cartography of the Yoga Satras 
is to be adrift in a difficult and potentially dangerous ocean. To use that 
map without the compass of lyengar's deep and authoritative experience, is 
to handicap oneself unnecessarily. No yoga practitioner should be without 
this classic and invaluable work. 
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Hints on Transliteration* 
and Pronunciation 


Sanskrit is an Indo-European language. It is ancient; the language of the 
Indian scriptures which claim to be eternal. They were recited or chanted 
in Sanskrit thousands of years ago, and still are today. 

The word Sanskrit itself means ‘perfect’, ‘perfected’, ‘literary’, ‘polished’. 
It is a highly organized language, with a complex grammar. However, some 
works are written in a simpler form which it is not so difficult for us to 
grasp. To these types of work belong the Bhagavad Gita, the Upanisads, 
and also the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali. 

Sanskrit letters, both vowels and consonants, are arranged consecutively 
according to their organ of pronunciation, starting with throat (guttural), 
then palate (palatal), then a group of sounds called cerebral (modern ‘retro- 
flex’, which may not originally belong to the Indo-European group), then 
dental and labial. After that come semi-vowels, sibilants, and a full aspirate. 
Philologists have given these sounds various names, but we are giving the 
approximate equivalent of their Sanskrit meanings. 

These placings apply to vowels and to consonants. 

The following is a list of vowels, which includes diphthongs, a nasal (half 
*n' sound) and an aspirate (‘h’ sound). The vowels are short and long, the 
diphthongs long. The aspirate sound repeats its preceding vowel, (e.g. a: = 
aha, i: = ihi, etc.): 


PRONUNCIATION PRONUNCIATION 

a as in cut á as in car 

1 as in sit i as in seat 

u as in full ü as in pool 

r/ru as in rich/rook r/rü asin reach/root 
e as in air, or French ‘été’ ai as in aisle 

o as in all au as in owl 

am as in umbrella, or French ‘en’ ah as in ahoy, aha 


The following are the consonants and semi-vowels. The first five groups 
consist of 1) a leading hard consonant, 2) its aspirated form, 3) a correspond- 
ing soft consonant, 4) its aspirated form, and 5) its nasal consonant. 


* The transliteration marks used are internationally accepted. 
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GROUP CONSONANTS PRONUNCIATION 
I Guttural k kh g gh hg cake  bank-holiday 
gale doghouse 
ink/anger 


n Palatal ch chhj jh ñ chain  church-hall 
join hedgehog 
inch/angel 

Hi Cerebral/ t th d dh n talk at home 

retroflex dawn  hardheaded 
under/unreal 

Iv Dental t th d d n take fainthearted 
date — kindhearted 
ant/and 

v Labial p phb bh m pain uphil 
bill abhor 
ample/amble 

VI Semi- y r l v year rely 

vo wels love — vibration/way 
vu Sibilants Š $ s sheep (palatal) 

and shy (cerebral) salve 

aspirate h high 


The following should be noted: 


1) The *h' sound of the aspirated consonants should always be pro- 
nounced. 

2) To pronounce the sounds in the ‘cerebral’ group, the tongue is curled 
back (retroflexed) and the roof of the palate is then hit with the back 
of the tip of the tongue. 

3) The dental group is similar to English, only the tongue touches the 
back of the teeth in pronouncing them. 

4) There are some local variants in pronunciation. 

5) An oblique stroke under a consonant shows that it is pronounced 
without its intrinsic vowel. 


The letters are put together to form a syllabary, and also to form ‘conjunct’ 
consonants in various combinations. 


List of important terms in the text 


Throughout the Yoga Satras, certain particularly important terms and con- 
cepts are repeatedly referred to and discussed. The reader who is not familiar 
with yoga philosophy or with Sanskrit may find the following short list of 
these vital terms helpful. A full list of Sanskrit words with their English 
equivalents is given in the Glossary. 


yoga 
astanga yoga 
yama 
niyama 
asana 
pranayama 
bratyabara 
dbarana 
dbyana 
samadhi 
samyama 
citta 
manas 
buddhi 
ahamkara 
asmità 
urttis 
nirodha 
abbyasa 
vairāgya 
sādhana 
sādhaka 
dharma 
kosa 
klesa 


avidyā 


duhkha 


karma 


Union of body, mind and soul, and with God 
Eight aspects of yoga described by Patañjali as follows: 
Restraints on behaviour 
Spiritual observa nces 
Seat, posture, practice of postures 
Expansion of vital energy through control of breath 
Withdrawal of the senses 
Concentration 
Meditation 
Complete absorption 
Integration (of dhāraņā, dhyāna and samādhi) 
Consciousness, composed of three aspects, as follows: 
Mind 
Intelligence 
Ego 
Sense of self 
Thought-wa ves 
Control, restraint, cessation 
Practice 
Renunciation, detachment 
Practice; discipline in pursuit of a goal 
Practitioner, aspirant 
Science of duty, observance of duties 
Sheath, layer 
Affliction 
Ignorance, lack of spiritual knowledge, the root cause of 
all afflictions 
Sorrow, grief 
Action and its results; universal law of cause and effect 
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jñana Knowledge, wisdom 
bbakti Devotion 
samskara Subliminal impressions 
prana Life force, vital energy, breath 
pada Part, quarter, chapter 
purusa The soul, the seer 
prakrti Nature 
mabat The great principle of nature, cosmic intelligence 
gunas The qualities of nature: 

sattva luminosity 

rajas vibrancy 

tamas dormancy, inertia 
kaivalya Liberation, emancipation 
Isvara God 
atman The individual spirit, seer, soul 
Brahman The Universal Spirit, Soul 


Introduction to the New Edition by 
B.K.S. Iyengar 


I express my sense of gratitude to Thorsons, who are bringing out my Light 
on the Yoga Sütras of Patafijali in this new attractive design, as a feast not 
only for the physical eyes but also for the intellectual and spiritual eye. 

As a mortal soul, it is a bit of an embarrassment for me with my limited 
intelligence to write on the immortal work of Patafijali on the subject of yoga. 

If God is considered the seed of all knowledge (sarvajfia bijan), Patafijali 
is all knower, all wise (sarvajfian), of all knowledge. The third part of his 
Yoga Sutras (the vibuti pada) makes it clear to us that we should respect 
him as a knower of all knowledge and a versatile personality. 

It is impossible, even for sophisticated minds, to comprehend fully what 
knowledge he had. We find him speaking on an enormous range of subjects 
— art, dance, mathematics, astronomy, astrology, physics, chemistry, psy- 
chology, biology, neurology, telepathy, education, time and gravitational 
theory — with a divine spiritual knowledge. 

He was a perfect master of cosmic energy; he knew the pramic energy 
centres in the body; his intelligence (buddhi) was as clean and clear as crystal 
and his words express him as a pure perfect being. 

Patafijali's satras make use of his great versatility of language and mind. 
He clothes the righteous and virtuous aspects of religious matters with a 
secular fabric and in so doing is able to skilfully present the wisdom of both 
the material and the spiritual world, blending them as a universal culture. 

Patafijali fills each sūtra with his experiential intelligence, stretching it like 
a thread (sūtra), and weaving it into a garland of pearls of wisdom to flavour 
and savour by those who love and live in yoga, as wise-men in their lives. 

Each sé#tra conveys the practice as well as the philosophy behind the 
practice, as a practical philosophy for aspirants and seekers (sadhakas) to 
follow in life. 


What is sádhana? 


Sadhana is a methodical, sequential means to accomplish the sadbaka's aims 
in life. The s@dhaka’s aims are right duty (dharma), a rightful purpose and 
means (artha), right inclinations (karma) and ultimate release or emancipation 
(moksa). 
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If dharma is the atonement of duty (dharma śāstra), artha is the means 
to purification of action (karma s4stra). Our inclinations (Rama) are made 
good through study of sacred texts and growth towards wisdom (svadbyaya 
and jñana astra), and emancipation (moksa) is reached through devotion 
(bhakti $astra) and meditation (dhyana śāstra). 

It is dharma that uplifts man who has fallen physically, mentally, morally, 
intellectually and spiritually, or who is about to fall. Therefore, dbarma is 
that which upholds, sustains and supports man. 

These aims are all stages on the road to perfect knowledge (vedanta). 
The term vedanta comes from Veda, meaning knowledge, and anta meaning 
the end of knowledge. The true end of knowledge is emancipation and 
liberation from all imperfections. Hence the journey, or vedànta, is an act 
of pursuit of the vision of wisdom to transform one's conduct and actions 
in order to experience the ultimate reality of life. 

Due to lack of knowledge or misunderstanding, fear, love of the self, 
attachment and aversion with respect to the material world, one's actions 
and conduct become disturbed. This disturbance shows as lust (kara), wrath 
(krodha), greed (lobha), infatuation (moba), intoxication (mada) and malice 
(matsarya). All of these emotional turbulences affect the psyche by veiling 
the intelligence. 

The yoga sadhana of Patafijali comes to us as a penance in order to 
minimise or eradicate these disturbed and destructive emotive thoughts and 
the actions that accrue from them. 


The yoga sádbanà of Patafijali 


The Sadbana is a rhythmic, three-tiered practice (sadbana-traya), covering 
the eight aspects or petals of yoga in a capsule as kriya yoga, the yoga of 
action, whereby all actions are surrendered to the Divinity (see Sutra II.1 in 
the sadhana pada). These three tiers (sadbana-traya) represent the body 
(kaya), the mind (manasa) and the speech (vak). 

Hence: 


* At the level of the body, tapas, or the drive towards purity, develops the 
student through practice on the path of right action (karma marga). 

* At the level of the mind, through careful study of the self and the mind 
in it's consciousness, the student develops self-knowledge, svadhbyaya, 
leading to the path of wisdom (jñanamarga). 

* Later, profound meditation using the voice to pronounce the universal aum 
(see Sütras 1.27 and 28) directs the self to abandon ego (abamkara), and to feel 
virtuousness (silata), and so it becomes the path of devotion (bhakti marga). 
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Tapas is a burning desire for ascetic, devoted sadbana, through yama, 
niyama, àsana and pranayama. This cleanses the body and senses (karmend- 
riya and jfiánendriya), and frees one from afflictions (klesa nivrtti). 

Svadhyaya means the study of the Vedas, spiritual scriptures that define 
the real and the unreal, or the study of one’s own self (from the body to 
the self). This study of spiritual science (atm śāstra) ignites and inspires 
the student for self-progression. Thus svadhyaya is for restraining the fluctu- 
ations (mano vrtti nirodba) and in its wake comes tranquillity (samadbana 
citta) in the consciousness. Here the petals of yoga are pratyahara and 
dharana, besides the former aspects of tapas. 

Isvara branidbana is the surrender of oneself to God, and is the finest 
aspect of yoga sadhana. Patafijali explains God as a Supreme Soul, who is 
eternally free from afflictions, unaffected by actions and their reactions or 
by their residue. He advises one to think of God through repeating His name 
(japa), with profound thoughtfulness (arthabhavana), so that the seeker’s 
speech can become sanctified and thus the seed of imperfection (dosa bija) 
or defect be eradicated (dosa nivrtti) once and for all. 

From here on, his sādhanā continues uninterruptedly with devotion 
(anusthana). This practice, (sadbana-ana) will go on generating knowledge 
until he touches the towering wisdom (see Sūtra II.28 in the sadhana pada). 

Through the capsule of kriya yoga, Patafijali explains the cosmogony of 
nature and how to ultimately co-ordinate nature, in body, mind and speech. 
Through discipline tapas, study — svadbyaya, and devotion — Isvara pranid- 
bana, the student can become free from nature's erratic play, remaining in 
the abode of the Self. 

In Sūtra II.19 in the sadhana pada, Patafijali identifies the distinguishable, 
or physically manifest (vi$esa) marks and the non-distinguishable, or subtle, 
(avisesa) elements which comprise existence and which are transformed to 
take the individual to the noumenal (linga) state. Then through astanga 
yoga, coupled with sadbana-traya, all nature, or prakrti (alinga) becomes 
one, merged. 

He defines the distinguishable marks of nature as the five elements: earth, 
water, fire, air and ether; (parica-bhuta); the five organs of action (karmend- 
riya); the five senses of perception (jrianendriya), and the mind (manas). The 
non-distinguishable marks are defined as the tanmatra (sound, touch, shape, 
taste and smell) and pride (abamhkara). These twenty-two principles have to 
merge in mahat (linga), and then dissolve in nature (prakrti). The first sixteen 
distinguishable marks are brought under control by tapas — practice and 
discipline, the six undistinguishable ones by svadhyaya — study and abhyasa 
— repetition. Nature, prakrti, and mahat, the Universal Consciousness, 
become one through and in I3vara pranidbana. 

At this point all oscillations of the gunas that shape existence terminate 
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and prakrtijaya, a mastery over nature, takes place. From this quiet silence 
of prakrti, Self (purusa) shines forth like the never fading sun. 

In the Hathayoga Pradipika Svātmārāmā explains something very similar. 
He says that the body, being inert, tāmasic, is uplifted to the level of the 
active, rajasic, mind through ¿sana and pranayama with yama and niyama. 
When the body is made as vibrant as the mind, through study, svadbyaya 
and through practice and repetitions, abbyasa, both mind and body are lifted 
towards the noumenal state of sattva guna. From sattva guna the sadbaka 
follows I3vara pranidhana to become a gunatitan (free from gunas). 

Patafijali also addresses Svatmarama’s explanation of the different capa- 
bilities and therefore expectations for weak (mrdu), average (madhyama) 
and outstanding (adhimdtra) students (see I.22). He guides the most basic 
beginner (the tamasic sadhaka) to follow yama, niyama, dsana, and prana- 
yama as tapas, to become madhyādhikārins (vibrant and rajasic), and to 
intensify this practice into pratyahara (withdrawal of the senses) and dbarana 
(intense focus and concentration) as their path of study, svadbyaya, and 
then to proceed towards sattva guna through dhyana (devotion), and to 
gunatitan (the state uninfluenced by the gunas) into samadhi, the most pro- 
found state of meditiation — through Isvara pranidhana. 

By this graded practice, according to the level of the sadbaka, all sadhakas 
have to touch the purusa (brdayasparsi), sooner or later through tivra sam- 
vega sadhana (1.21). 

Hence, kriyà yoga sadhana-traya envelopes all the aspects of astanga 
yoga, each complimenting (pa#raka) and supplementing (posaka) the others. 
When sadhana becomes subtle and fine, then tapas, svadbyaya and Isvara 
branidbana, work in unison with the eight-petals of astanga yoga, and the 
sádbaka's mind (manas), intelligence (buddhi) and ‘P ness or ‘mineness’ 
(abamkara) are sublimated. Only then does he become a yogi. In him friendli- 
ness, compassion, gladness and oneness (samanata) flows benevolently in 
body, consciousness and speech to live in beatitude (divya ananda). 

This is the way of the practice (sādhanā), as explained by Patafijali that 
lifts even a raw sadhaka to reach ripeness in his sadhana and experience 
emancipation. 

I am indebted to Thorsons for this special edition of Light on the Yoga 
Sutras of Patafijali, enabling readers to take a dip in sadhana and savour 
the nectar of immortality. 


B.K.S. IYENGAR 
14 December 2001 
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On Yoga 


Yoga is an art, a science and a philosophy. It touches the life of man at 
every level, physical, mental, and spiritual. It is a practical method for making 
one's life purposeful, useful and noble. 

As honey is sweet from any part of the honeycomb, so is yoga. It enables 
every part of the human system to become attuned to its essence, the con- 
scious seer within. Yoga alone enables the practitioner to perceive and experi- 
ence the world within and around himself, to touch the divine joy of all 
creation, and then to share that nectar of divine wealth and happiness with 
his fellow beings. 

The Yoga Sutras of Patafijali are concise and compact. No word is 
superfluous. They are compiled in such a way as to cover all the various 
facets of life, exploring each in depth. Patafijali shows the initiated as well 
as the uninitiated, the intelligent and the unintelligent, ways of adopting the 
principles of yoga and adapting its techniques, of plumbing each sütra, so 
that one may grasp it with integrity, purity and divinity. 

Yoga is a friend to those who embrace it sincerely and totally. It lifts its 
practitioners from the clutches of pain and sorrow, and enables them to live 
fully, taking a delight in life. The practice of yoga helps the lazy body to 
become active and vibrant. It transforms the mind, making it harmonious. 
Yoga helps to keep one's body and mind in tune with the essence, the soul, 
so that all three are blended into one. 

For a number of years, my pupils and friends have been asking me to 
express the profound depths of each sūtra of Patafijali's yoga with a simple 
and lucid translation, together with my explanatory comments, to help 
people understand and follow the path of evolution. I have therefore, after 
some hesitation, undertaken this work for the benefit of my pupils and others 
interested in the subject. 

In ancient times, knowledge in the form of traditional lore such as the 
Vedas and Upanisads was passed on orally. Now, most of this teaching is 
lost. We have to depend upon written sources in order to gain access to the 
past, to grasp this heritage which is concerned with the science of knowing 
and realizing the spiritual oasis which lies within us. 

It is difficult to learn through books, but they are our only means of 
progress until we come across that rarity, a true teacher or master. Mindful 
of my limitations and my comparatively restricted ability to explore the fine 
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nuances of each sütra, I have nevertheless undertaken this task in an attempt 
to help my fellow practitioners, so that they may be aided by this practical 
guide in their search for their own inner identity. 

There are a number of commentaries and works on Patafijali's Yoga 
Sütras, but very few deal with the practical needs of genuine seekers. The 
translations are sometimes difficult to understand and the commentaries are 
heavy and obscure. All interpretations differ. Even intellectual giants like 
Vyasa, Vacaspati Misra and Vijfiana Bhiksu, on whom all later com- 
mentators depend, are in disagreement with one another. Various differ- 
ing translations are available, creating confusion in the mind of the seeker. 
Will my commentary suffer the same fate? I sincerely hope not, for in my 
heart of hearts I am satisfied that the task of helping my fellow travel- 
lers on the path of yoga, by providing a commentary such as this, is well 
worth undertaking, owing to the scarcity of practical guidance in this 
domain. 

I am neither a learned pundit nor a scholarly academician. To help yoga 
practitioners with less knowledge than myself, I have introduced several 
dictionary definitions for each word contained in the sütras. I have selected 
those which carry conviction for me, in the light of my own firm practice 
and experience. 

Yoga is an ocean of lore, and this book is just a drop in that ocean. I 
ask forgiveness if I have erred or digressed from the subject. It is my duty 
to seek knowledge, and I shall be glad to receive constructive criticisms and 
suggestions, for incorporation in future editions. 

May this manual act as fuel to the fire of practice, so that aspirants may 
gain some glimmer of light, until such time as they find teachers who can 
further enhance their knowledge and experience. 

I hope that those who read this book in conjunction with my other works, 
Light on Yoga, Light on Pranayama, The Art of Yoga and The Tree of 
Yoga (HarperCollinsPublishers), may derive even greater advantage by 
adapting the various interpretations of the meaning of the sütras to the light 
of their own experience. 

If this work helps those who practise yoga, I shall feel that I have contrib- 
uted my humble share. 
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Patañjali 


First I would like to tell you something about Patañjali, who he was and what 
was his lineage. Historically, Patafijali may have lived some time between 500 
and 200 B.C., but much of what we know of the master of yoga is drawn 
from legends. He is referred to as a suayarhbbš, an evolved soul incarnated 
of his own will to help humanity. He assumed human form, experienced 
our sorrows and joys, and learned to transcend them. In the Yoga Satras 
he described the ways of overcoming the afflictions of the body and the 
fluctuations of the mind: the obstacles to spiritual development. 

Patafijali's words are direct, original and traditionally held to be of divine 
provenance. After more than twenty centuries they remain fresh, fascinating 
and all-absorbing, and will remain so for centuries to come. 

Patafijali’s 196 aphorisms or sütras cover all aspects of life, beginning 
with a prescribed code of conduct and ending with man's vision of his true 
Self. Each word of the sütras is concise and precise. As individual drops of 
rain contribute towards the formation of a lake, so each word contained in 
the sütras conveys a wealth of thought and experience, and is indispensable 
to the whole. 

Patafijali chose to write on three subjects, grammar, medicine and yoga. 
The Yoga Sutras, his culminating work, is his distillation of human knowl- 
edge. Like pearls on a thread, the Yoga Sutras form a precious necklace, a 
diadem of illuminative wisdom. To comprehend their message and put it 
into practice is to transform oneself into a highly cultured and civilized 
person, a rare and worthy human being. 

Though I have practised and worked in the field of yoga for more than fifty 
years, I may have to practice for several more lifetimes to reach perfection in 
the subject. Therefore, the explanation of the most abstruse sütras lies yet 
beyond my power. 

It is said that once Lord Visnu was seated on Adisesa, Lord of serpents, 
His couch, watching the enchanting dance of Lord Siva. Lord Visnu was so 
totally absorbed in the dance movements of Lord Siva that His body began 
to vibrate to their rhythm. This vibration made Him heavier and heavier, 
causing Adisesa to feel so uncomfortable that he was gasping for breath 
and was on the point of collapse. The moment the dance came to an end, 
Lord Visnu's body became light again. Adisesa was amazed and asked his 
master the cause of these stupendous changes. The Lord explained that 
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the grace, beauty, majesty and grandeur of Lord Siva's dance had created 
corresponding vibrations in His own body, making it heavy. Marvelling at 
this, Adisesa professed a desire to learn to dance so as to exalt his Lord. 
Visnu became thoughtful, and predicted that soon Lord Siva would grace 
Adisesa to write a commentary on grammar, and that he would then also 
be able to devote himself to perfection in the art of dance. Adisesa was 
over-joyed by these words and looked forward to the descent of Lord Siva's 
grace. 

Adisesa then began to meditate to ascertain who would be his mother on 
earth. In meditation, he had the vision of a yogini by the name of Gonika 
who was praying for a worthy son to whom she could impart her knowledge 
and wisdom. He at once realized that she would be a worthy mother for 
him, and awaited an auspicious moment to become her son. 

Gonika, thinking that her earthly life was approaching its end, had not 
found a worthy son for whom she had been searching. Now, as a last resort, 
she looked to the Sun God, the living witness of God on earth and prayed 
to Him to fulfil her desire. She took a handful of water as a final oblation 
to Him, closed her eyes and meditated on the Sun. As she was about to 
offer the water, she opened her eyes and looked at her palms. To her surprise, 
she saw a tiny snake moving in her palms who soon took on a human form. 
This tiny male human being prostrated to Gonika and asked her to accept 
him as her son. This she did and named him Patañjali. 

Pata means falling or fallen and añjali is an oblation. Añjali also means 
*hands folded in prayer'. Gonika's prayer with folded hands thus bears the 
name Patafijali. Patafijali, the incarnation of Adisesa, Lord Visnu's bearer, 
became not only the celebrated author of the Yoga Satras but also of treatises 
on ayurueda and grammar. 

He undertook the work at Lord Siva's command. The Mababbasya, his 
great grammar, a classical work for the cultivation of correct language, was 
followed by his book on ayurveda, the science of life and health. His final 
work on yoga was directed towards man's mental and spiritual evo- 
lution. All classical dancers in India pay their homage to Patañjali as a great 
dancer. 

Together, Pataíijali's three works deal with man's development as a whole, 
in thought, speech and action. His treatise on yoga is called yoga darsana. 
Darsana means “vision of the soul' and also *mirror'. The effect of yoga is 
to reflect the thoughts and actions of the aspirant as in a mirror. The 
practitioner observes the reflections of his thoughts, mind, consciousness 
and actions, and corrects himself. This process guides him towards the 
observation of his inner self. 

Patafijali’s works are followed by yogis to this day in their effort to 
develop a refined language, a cultured body and a civilized mind. 
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The book is divided into four chapters or pádas (parts or quarters), covering 
the art, science and philosophy of life. The 196 sütras are succinct, precise, 
profound, and devout in approach. Each contains a wealth of ideas and 
wisdom to guide the aspirant (sadbaka) towards full knowledge of his own 
real nature. This knowledge leads to the experience of perfect freedom, 
beyond common understanding. Through ardent study of the sütras, and 
through devotion, the sadbaka is finally illumined by the lamp of exalted 
knowledge. Through practice, he radiates goodwill, friendliness and com- 
passion. This knowledge, gained through subjective experience gives him 
boundless joy, harmony and peace. 

As with the Bhagavad Gita, different schools of thought have interpreted 
the sütras in various ways, placing the emphasis on their particular path 
towards Self-Realization, whether on karma (action), jfíana (wisdom) or 
bhakti (devotion). Each commentator bases his interpretations on certain 
key or focal themes and weaves around them his thoughts, feelings and 
experiences. My own interpretations are derived from a lifelong study of 
yoga, and from experiences gained from the practice of asana, pranayama 
and dbyana. These are the key aspects of yoga which I use to interpret the 
sütras in the simplest and most direct way, without departing from tra- 
ditional meanings given by successive teachers. 

The four chapters or padas of the book are: 


1 Samadhi bada (on contemplation) 

2 Sadhana bada (on practice) 

3 Vibbüti pada (on properties and powers) 

4 Kaivalya bada (on emancipation and freedom) 


The four padas correspond to the four varnas or divisions of labour; the 
four asramas or stages of life; the three gunas or qualities of nature and the 
fourth state beyond them (sattva, rajas, tamas and gundtita) and the four 
purusarthas or aims of life. In the concluding sütra of the fourth pada, 
Patafijali speaks of the culmination of purusarthas and gunas as the highest 
goal of yoga sadhana. These concepts must have been wholly understood 
in Patafijali's time, and therefore implicit in the earlier chapters, for him to 
speak of them explicitly only at the very end of the book. 
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The ultimate effect of following the path laid out by Patafijali is to 
experience the effortless, indivisible state of the seer. 

The first pada amounts to a treatise on dbarmasastra, the science of 
religious duty. Dharma is that which upholds, sustains, and supports one 
who has fallen or is falling, or is about to fall in the sphere of ethics, physical 
or mental practices, or spiritual discipline. It appears to me that Patajfijali’s 
whole concept of yoga is based on dbarma, the law handed down in per- 
petuity through Vedic tradition. The goal of the law of dharma is emanci- 
pation. 

If dharma is the seed of yoga, kaivalya (emancipation) is its fruit. This 
explains the concluding sütra, which describes kaivalya as the state which 
is motiveless and devoid of all worldly aims and qualities of nature. In 
kaivalya, the yogi shines in his own intelligence which sprouts from the seer, 
Gtman, independent of the organs of action, senses of perception, mind, 
intelligence and consciousness. Yoga is, in fact, the path to kaivalya. 

Dharma, the orderly science of duty is part of the eightfold path of yoga 
(astanga yoga), which Patafijali describes in detail. When the eight disciplines 
are followed with dedication and devotion, they help the sadbaka to become 
physically, mentally and emotionally stable so that he can maintain equa- 
nimity in all circumstances. He learns to know the Supreme Soul, Brabman, 
and to live in speech, thought and action in accordance with the highest 
truth. 


Samadhi Pada 


The first chapter, samadhi pada, defines yoga and the movement of the 
consciousness, citta urtti. It is directed towards those who are already highly 
evolved to enable them to maintain their advanced state of cultured, matured 
intelligence and wisdom. Rare indeed are such human souls who experience 
samadhi early in life, for samadhi is the last stage of the eightfold path of 
yoga. Samadhi is seeing the soul face to face, an absolute, indivisible state 
of existence, in which all differences between body, mind and soul are 
dissolved. Such sages as Hanuman, Suka, Dhruva, Prahlada, Sankaracarya, 
Jfianesvar, Kabir, Svami Ramdas of Maharastra, Ramakrsna Paramahathsa 
and Ramana Maharsi, evolved straight to kaivalya without experiencing the 
intermediate stages of life or the various stages of yoga. All the actions of 
these great seers arose from their souls, and they dwelled throughout their 
lives in a state of unalloyed bliss and purity. 

The word samādhi is made up of two components. Sama means level, 
alike, straight, upright, impartial, just, good and virtuous; and adhi means 
over and above, ie. the indestructible seer. Samadhi is the tracing of the 
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source of consciousness — the seer — and then diffusing its essence, impartially 
and evenly, throughout every particle of the intelligence, mind, senses and 
body. 

We may suppose that Pataíijali's intention, in beginning with an exegesis 
of samadbi, was to attract those rare souls who were already on the brink 
of Self-Realization, and to guide them into experiencing the state of non- 
duality itself. For the uninitiated majority, the enticing prospect of samadhi, 
revealed so early in his work, serves as a lamp to draw us into yogic discipline, 
which will refine us to the point where our own soul becomes manifest. 

Patafijali describes the fluctuations, modifications and modulations of 
thought which disturb the consciousness, and then sets out the various 
disciplines by which they may be stilled. This has resulted in yoga being 
called a mental sadhana (practice). Such a sadhana is possible only if the 
accumulated fruits derived from the good actions of past lives (sarmskaras) 
are of a noble order. Our samskaras are the fund of our past perceptions, 
instincts and subliminal or hidden impressions. If they are good, they act as 
stimuli to maintain the high degree of sensitivity necessary to pursue the 
spiritual path. 

Consciousness is imbued with the three qualities (gunas) of luminosity 
(sattva), vibrancy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). The gunas also colour our 
actions: white (sattva), grey (rajas) and black (tamas). Through the discipline 
of yoga, both actions and intelligence go beyond these qualities and the seer 
comes to experience his own soul with crystal clarity, free from the relative 
attributes of nature and actions. This state of purity is samadhi. Yoga is 
thus both the means and the goal. Yoga is samadhi and samadhi is yoga. 

There are two main types of samadhi. Sabija or samprajnata samadhi is 
attained by deliberate effort, using for concentration an object or idea as a 
‘seed’. Nirbija samadhi is without seed or support. 

Patafijali explains that before samadhi is experienced the functioning of 
consciousness depends upon five factors: correct perception, misperception 
(where the senses mislead), misconception or ambiguousness (where the 
mind lets one down), sleep, and memory. The soul is pure, but through the 
sullying or misalignment of consciousness it gets caught up in the spokes of 
joys and sorrows and becomes part of suffering, like a spider ensnared in 
its own web. These joys and sorrows may be painful or painless, cognizable 
or incognizable. 

Freedom, that is to say direct experience of samadhi, can be attained only 
by disciplined conduct and renunciation of sensual desires and appetites. This 
is brought about through adherence to the ‘twin pillars’ of yoga, abhyasa and 
vairagya. 

Abbyasa (practice) is the art of learning that which has to be learned 
through the cultivation of disciplined action. This involves long, zealous, 
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calm, and persevering effort. Vairagya (detachment or renunciation) is the 
art of avoiding that which should be avoided. Both require a positive and 
virtuous approach. 

Practice is a generative force of transformation or progress in yoga, but 
if undertaken alone it produces an unbridled energy which is thrown out- 
wards to the material world as if by centrifugal force. Renunciation acts to 
shear off this energetic outburst, protecting the practitioner from entangle- 
ment with sense objects and redirecting the energies centripetally towards 
the core of being. 

Patafijali teaches the sadbaka to cultivate friendliness and compassion, to 
delight in the happiness of others and to remain indifferent to vice and virtue 
so that he may maintain his poise and tranquillity. He advises the sadbaka 
to follow the ethical disciplines of yama and niyama, the ten precepts similar 
to the Ten Commandments, which govern behaviour and practice and form 
the foundation of spiritual evolution. He then offers several methods through 
which consciousness detaches itself from intellectual and emotional up- 
heavals and assumes the form of the soul — universal, devoid of all personal 
and material identity. The sadbaka is now filled with serenity, insight and 
truth. The soul, which until now remained unmanifest, becomes visible to 
the seeker. The seeker becomes the seer: he enters a state without seed or 
support, nirbija samadhi. 


Sadhana Pada 


In the second chapter, sadhana pada, Patafijali comes down to the level of 
the spiritually unevolved to help them, too, to aspire to absolute freedom. 
Here he coins the word kriyayoga. Kriya means action, and kriyayoga 
emphasizes the dynamic effort to be made by the sadhaka. It is composed 
of eight yogic disciplines, yama and niyama, àsana and pranayama, pratyab- 
Gra and dharana, dhyana and samadhi. These are compressed into three 
tiers. The tier formed by the first two pairs, yama and niyama, āsana and 
pranayama, comes under tapas (religious spirit in practice). The second tier, 
pratyahara and dbarana, is self-study (svadbyaya). The third, dhyana and 
samadhi, is Isvara pranidhana, the surrender of the individual self to the 
Universal Spirit, or God (Isvara). 

In this way, Patafijali covers the three great paths of Indian philosophy 
in the Yoga Sutras. Karmamáàrga, the path of action is contained in tapas; 
jnanamarga, the path of knowledge, in svadhyaya; and bhaktimarga, the 
path of surrender to God, in Isvara pranidhana. 

In this chapter, Patafijali identifies avidya, spiritual ignorance, as the 
source of all sorrow and unhappiness. Avidyà is the first of the five klesas, 
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or afflictions, and is the root of all the others: egoism, attachment, aversion 
and clinging to life. From these arise desires, sowing the seeds of sorrow. 

Afflictions are of three types. They may be self-inflicted, hereditary, or 
caused through imbalance of elements in the body. All are consequences of 
one's actions, in this or previous lifetimes, and are to be overcome through 
practice and renunciation in the eight yogic disciplines which cover purifi- 
cation of the body, senses and mind, an intense discipline whereby the seeds 
are incinerated, impurities vanish, and the seeker reaches a state of serenity 
in which he merges with the seer. 

For one who lacks ethical discipline and perfect physical health, there 
can be no spiritual illumination. Body, mind and spirit are inseparable: if 
the body is asleep, the soul is asleep. 

The seeker is taught to perform ¿sanas so that he becomes familiar with 
his body, senses and intelligence. He develops alertness, sensitivity, and the 
power of concentration. Pranayama gives control over the subtle qualities 
of the elements — sound, touch, shape, taste and smell. Pratyábara is the 
withdrawal into the mind of the organs of action and senses of perception. 

Sadhana bada ends here, but Patafijali extends dhāraņā, dhyana and 
samadhi, the subtle aspects of sadbana, into the next chapter, vibhati pada. 
These three withdraw the mind into the consciousness, and the consciousness 
into the soul. 

The journey from yama to pratyāhāra, described in sadbana pada, ends 
in the sea of tranquillity, which has no ripples. If citta is the sea, its move- 
ments (vrttis) are the ripples. Body, mind and consciousness are in com- 
munion with the soul; they are now free from attachments and aversions, 
memories of place and time. The impurities of body and mind are cleansed, 
the dawning light of wisdom vanquishes ignorance, innocence replaces arro- 
gance and pride, and the seeker becomes the seer. 


Vibhüti Pada 


The third chapter speaks of the divine effects of yoga sadbana. It is said 
that the sadbaka who in this state has full knowledge of past, present and 
future, as well as of the solar system. He understands the minds of others. 
He acquires the eight supernatural powers or siddbis: the ability to become 
small and large, light and heavy, to acquire, to attain every wish, to gain 
supremacy and sovereignty over things. 

These achievements are dangerous. The sádbaka is cautioned to ignore 
their temptations and pursue the spiritual path. 

Sage Vyàsa's commentary on the sütras gives examples of those who 
became ensnared by these powers and those who remained free. Nahüsa, 
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who belonged to the mortal world, became the Lord of heaven, but misused 
his power, fell from grace and was sent back to earth in the form of a snake. 
Orvasi, a famous mythical nymph, the daughter of Nara Narayana (the son 
of Dharma and grandson of Brahma), became a creeping plant. Ahalya, who 
succumbed to sensual temptation, was cursed by Gautama and became a 
stone. On the other hand, Nandi, the bull, reached Lord Siva. Matsya, the 
fish, became Matsyendranath, the greatest batba yogi on earth. 

If the sadbaka succumbs to the lure of the siddhis, he will be like a person 
running away from a gale only to be caught in a whirlwind. If he resists, and 
perseveres on the spiritual path, he will experience kaivalya, the indivisible, 
unqualified, undifferentiated state of existence. 


Kaivalya Pada 


In the fourth chapter, Patafijali distinguishes kaivalya from samadhi. In 
samadhi, the sadbaka experiences a passive state of oneness between seer 
and seen, observer and observed, subject and object. In kaivalya, he lives in 
a positive state of life, above the tamasic, rajasic and sattvic influences of 
the three gunas of nature. He moves in the world and does day-to-day work 
dispassionately, without becoming involved in it. 

Patafijali says it is possible to experience kaivalya by birth, through use 
of drugs, by repetition of mantra, or by tapas (intense, disciplined effort) 
and through samadbi. Of these, only the last two develop mature intelligence 
and lead to stable growth. 

Man may make or mar his progress through good actions or bad. Yogic 
practices lead to a spiritual life; non-yogic actions bind one to the world. 
The ego, abarnkara, is the root cause of good and bad actions. Yoga removes 
the weed of pride from the mind and helps the seeker to trace the source 
of all actions, the consciousness, wherein all past impressions (sammskdras) 
are stored. When this ultimate source is traced through yogic practices, the 
sadhaka is at once freed from the reactions of his actions. Desires leave him. 
Desire, action and reaction are spokes in the wheel of thought, but when 
consciousness has become steady and pure, they are eliminated. Movements 
of mind come to an end. He becomes a perfect yogi with skilful actions. As 
wick, oil and flame combine to give light, so thought, speech and action 
unite, and the yogi's knowledge becomes total. For others, whose knowledge 
and understanding are limited, an object may be one thing, experience of 
the object another, and the word quite different from both. These vacillations 
of mind cripple one's capacity for thought and action. 

The yogi differentiates between the wavering uncertainties of thought 
processes and the understanding of the Self, which is changeless. He does 
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his work in the world as a witness, uninvolved and uninfluenced. His mind 
reflects its own form, undistorted, like a crystal. At this point, all speculation 
and deliberation come to an end and liberation is experienced. The yogi 
lives in the experience of wisdom, untinged by the emotions of desire, anger, 
greed, infatuation, pride, and malice. This seasoned wisdom is truth-bearing 
(rtambhara prajfa). It leads the saádbaka towards virtuous awareness, 
dharma megha samadhi, which brings him a cascade of knowledge and 
wisdom. He is immersed in kaivalya, the constant burning light of the soul, 
illuminating the divinity not only in himself, but also in those who come in 
contact with him. 

I end this prologue with a quotation from the Visnu Purana given by Sri 
Vyasa in his commentary on the Yoga Sutras: ‘Yoga is the teacher of yoga; 
yoga is to be understood through yoga. So live in yoga to realize yoga; 
comprehend yoga through yoga; he who is free from distractions enjoys 
yoga through yoga.’ 


Themes in the Four Padas 


I: Samadhi Pada 


Patafijali’s opening words are on the need for a disciplined code of conduct 
to educate us towards spiritual poise and peace under all circumstances. 

He defines yoga as the restraint of citta, which means consciousness. The 
term citta should not be understood to mean only the mind. Citta has three 
components: mind (manas), intelligence (buddhi) and ego (ahamkara) which 
combine into one composite whole. The term ‘self’ represents a person as 
an individual entity. Its identity is separate from mind, intelligence and ego, 
depending upon the development of the individual. 

Self also stands for the subject, as contrasted with the object, of experi- 
ence. It is that out of which the primeval thought of ‘I’ arises, and into 
which it dissolves. Self has a shape or form as ‘I’, and is infused with the 
illuminative, or sattvic, quality of nature (prakrti). In the temples of India, 
we see a base idol, an idol of stone that is permanently fixed. This represents 
the soul (atman). There is also a bronze idol, which is considered to be the 
icon of the base idol, and is taken out of the temple in procession as its 
representative, the individual self. The bronze idol represents the self or the 
individual entity, while the base idol represents the universality of the Soul. 

Eastern thought takes one through the layers of being, outwards from 
the core, the soul, towards the periphery, the body; and inwards from the 
periphery towards the core. The purpose of this exploration is to discover, 
experience and taste the nectar of the soul. The process begins with external 
awareness: what we experience through the organs of action or karmendriyas 
(the arms, legs, mouth, and the organs of generation and excretion) and 
proceeds through the senses of perception or jziánendriyas (the ears, eyes, 
nose, tongue and skin). That awareness begins to penetrate the mind, the 
intelligence, the ego, the consciousness, and the individual self (asmita), until 
it reaches the soul (atma). These sheaths may also be penetrated in the 
reverse order. 

Asmitda’s existence at an empirical level has no absolute moral value, as 
it is in an unsullied state. It takes its colour from the level of development 
of the individual practitioner (sádbaka). Thus, ‘I-consciousness’ in its 
grossest form may manifest as pride or egoism, but in its subtlest form, it 
is the innermost layer of being, nearest to the ātman. Abamkara, or ego, 
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likewise has changing qualities, depending on whether it is rajasic, tamasic 
or sáttvic. Sattvic abamkara usually indicates an evolved asmitā. 

The chameleon nature of asmità is apparent when we set ourselves a 
challenge. The source of the challenge lies in the positive side of asmita, but 
the moment fear arises negatively, it inhibits our initiative. We mnst then 
issue a counter-challenge to disarm that fear. From this conflict springs 
creation. 

Asana, for example, offers a controlled battleground for the process of 
conflict and creation. The aim is to recreate the process of human evolution 
in our own internal environment. We thereby have the opportunity to observe 
and comprehend our own evolution to the point at which conflict is resolved 
and there is only oneness, as when the river meets the sea. This creative 
struggle is experiencedin the headstand: as we challenge ourselves to improve 
the position, fear of falling acts to inhibit us. If we are rash, we fall, if 
timorous, we make no progress. But if the interplay of the two forces is 
observed, analysed and controlled, we can achieve perfection. At that 
moment, the asmita which proposed and the asmitā which opposed become 
one in the ¿sana and assume a perfect form. Asmita dissolves in bliss, or 
satcitananda (purity-consciousness-bliss). 

Abamkara, or ego, the sense of ‘I’, is the knot that binds the consciousness 
and the body through the inner sense, the mind. In this way, the levels of 
being are connected by the mind, from the soul, through the internal parts, 
to the external senses. The mind thus acts as a link between the objects 
seen, and the subject, the seer. It is the unifying factor between the soul and 
the body which helps us to uncover layer after layer of our being until the 
sheath of the self (jjvatman) is reached. 

These layers, or sheaths, are the anatomical, skeletal, or structural sheath 
(annamaya kosa); the physiological or organic sheath (pranamaya kosa); the 
mental or emotional sheath (manomaya kosa); the intellectual or discrimina- 
tive sheath (vijfianamaya kosa); and the pure blissful sheath (anandamaya 
kosa). These kosas represent the five elements of nature, or prakrti: earth, 
water, fire, air and ether. Mabat, cosmic consciousness, in its individual 
form as citta, is the sixth kosa, while the inner soul is the seventh kosa. In 
all, man has seven sheaths, or kosas, for the development of awareness. 

The blissful spiritual sheath is called the causal body (karana sarira), 
while the physiological, intellectual and mental sheaths form the subtle body 
(sūkşma sarira), and the anatomical sheath the gross body (karya sarira). 
The yoga aspirant tries to understand the functions of all these sheaths of 
the soul as well as the soul itself, and thereby begins his quest to experience 
the divine core of being: the atman. 

The mind permeates and engulfs the entire conscious and unconscious 
mental process, and the activities of the brain. All vital activities arise in the 
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mind. According to Indian thought, though mind, intelligence and ego are 
parts of consciousness, mind acts as the outer cover of intelligence and ego 
and is considered to be the eleventh sense organ. Mind is as elusive as 
mercury. It senses, desires, wills, remembers, perceives, recollects and experi- 
ences emotional sensations such as pain and pleasure, heat and cold, honour 
and dishonour. Mind is inhibitive as well as exhibitive. When inhibitive, it 
draws nearer to the core of being. When exhibitive, it manifests itself as 
brain in order to see and perceive the external objects with which it then 
identifies. 

It should be understood that the brain is a part of the mind. As such, it 
functions as the mind's instrument of action. The brain is part of the organic 
structure of the central nervous system that is enclosed in the cranium. It 
makes mental activity possible. It controls and co-ordinates mental and 
physical activities. When the brain is trained to be consciously quiet, the 
cognitive faculty comes into its own, making possible, through the intelli- 
gence, apprehension of the mind's various facets. Clarity of intelligence lifts 
the veil of obscurity and encourages quiet receptivity in the ego as well as 
in the consciousness, diffusing their energies evenly throughout the physical, 
physiological, mental, intellectual and spiritual sheaths of the soul. 


What is soul? 


God, Paramatman or Purusa Visesan, is known as the Universal Soul, the 
seed of all (see I.24). The individual soul, jivatman or purusa, is the seed 
of the individual self. The soul is therefore distinct from the self. Soul is 
formless, while self assumes a form. The soul is an entity, separate from the 
body and free from the self. Soul is the very essence of the core of one's 
being. 

Like mind, the soul has no actual location in the body. It is latent, and 
exists everywhere. The moment the soul is brought to awareness of itself, 
it is felt anywhere and everywhere. Unlike the self, the soul is free from the 
influence of nature, and is thus universal. The self is the seed of all functions 
and actions, and the source of spiritual evolution through knowledge. It can 
also, through worldly desires, be the seed of spiritual destruction. The soul 
perceives spiritual reality, and is known as the seer (drsta). 

As a well-nurtured seed causes a tree to grow, and to blossom with flowers 
and fruits, so the soul is the seed of man's evolution. From this source, 
asmità sprouts as the individual self. From this sprout springs consciousness, 
citta. From consciousness, spring ego, intelligence, mind, and the senses of 
perception and organs of action. Though the soul is free from influence, its 
sheaths come in contact with the objects of the world, which leave imprints 
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on them through the intelligence of the brain and the mind. The discrimin- 
ative faculty of brain and mind screens these imprints, discarding or retaining 
them. If discriminative power is lacking, then these imprints, like quivering 
leaves, create fluctuations in words, thoughts and deeds, and restlessness in 
the self. 

These endless cycles of fluctuation are known as vrttis: changes, move- 
ments, functions, operations, or conditions of action or conduct in the 
consciousness. Vrttis are thought-waves, part of the brain, mind and con- 
sciousness as waves are part of the sea. 

Thought is a mental vibration based on past experiences. It is a product 
of inner mental activity, a process of thinking. This process consciously 
applies the intellect to analyse thoughts arising from the seat of the mental 
body through the remembrance of past experiences. Thoughts create disturb- 
ances. By analysing them one develops discriminative power, and gains 
serenity. 

When consciousness is in a serene state, its interior components, intelli- 
gence, ego, mind and the feeling of ‘I’, also experience tranquillity. At that 
point, there is no room for thought-waves to arise either in the mind or in 
the consciousness. Stillness and silence are experienced, poise and peace set 
in and one becomes cultured. One's thoughts, words and deeds develop 
purity, and begin to flow in a divine stream. 


Study of consciousness 


Before describing the principles of yoga, Patafijali speaks of consciousness 
and the restraint of its movements. 

The verb cit means to perceive, to notice, to know, to understand, to 
long for, to desire and to remind. As a noun, cit means thought, emotion, 
intellect, feeling, disposition, vision, heart, soul, Brahman. Cinta means dis- 
turbed or anxious thoughts, and cintana means deliberate thinking. Both 
are facets of citta. As they must be restrained through the discipline of yoga, 
yoga is defined as citta vrtti nirodbab. A perfectly subdued and pure citta 
is divine and at one with the soul. 

Citta is the individual counterpart of mahat, the universal consciousness. 
It is the seat of the intelligence that sprouts from conscience, antahkarana, the 
organ of virtue and religious knowledge. If the soul is the seed of conscience, 
conscience is the source of consciousness, intelligence and mind. The thinking 
processes of consciousness embody mind, intelligence and ego. The mind 
has the power to imagine, think, attend to, aim, feel and will. The mind's 
continual swaying affects its inner sheaths, intelligence, ego, consciousness 


and the self. 
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Mind is mercurial by nature, elusive and hard to grasp. However, it is 
the one organ which reflects both the external and internal worlds. Though 
it has the faculty of seeing things within and without, its more natural 
tendency is to involve itself with objects of the visible, rather than the inner 
world. 

In collaboration with the senses, mind perceives things for the individual 
to see, observe, feel and experience. These experiences may be painful, 
painless or pleasurable. Through their influence, impulsiveness and other 
tendencies or moods creep into the mind, making it a storehouse of imprints 
(samskaras) and desires (vasanas), which create excitement and emotional 
impressions. If these are favourable they create good imprints; if unfavour- 
able they cause repugnance. These imprints generate the fluctuations, modi- 
fications and modulations of consciousness. If the mind is not disciplined 
and purified, it becomes involved with the objects experienced, creating 
sorrow and unhappiness. 

Patafijali begins the treatise on yoga by explaining the functioning of 
the mind, so that we may learn to discipline it, and intelligence, ego and 
consciousness may be restrained, subdued and diffused, then drawn towards 
the core of our being and absorbed in the soul. This is yoga. 

Patafijali explains that painful and painless imprints are gathered by five 
means: pramana, or direct perception, which is knowledge that arises from 
correct thought or right conception and is perpetual and true; viparyaya, or 
misperception and misconception, leading to contrary knowledge; vikalpa, 
or imagination or fancy; nidra or sleep; and smrti or memory. These are 
the fields in which the mind operates, and through which experience is 
gathered and stored. 

Direct perception is derived from one's own experience, through inference, 
or from the perusal of sacred books or the words of authoritative masters. 
To be true and distinct, it should be real and self-evident. Its correctness 
should be verified by reasoned doubt, logic and reflection. Finally, it should 
be found to correspond to spiritual doctrines and precepts and sacred, 
revealed truth. 

Contrary knowledge leads to false conceptions. Imagination remains at 
verbal or visual levels and may consist of ideas without a factual basis. 
When ideas are proved as facts, they become real perception. 

Sleep is a state of inactivity in which the organs of action, senses of 
perception, mind and intelligence remain inactive. Memory is the faculty of 
retaining and reviving past impressions and experiences of correct perception, 
misperception, misconception and even of sleep. 

These five means by which imprints are gathered shape moods and modes 
of behaviour, making or marring the individual's intellectual, cultural and 
spiritual evolution. 
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Culture of consciousness 


The culture of consciousness entails cultivation, observation, and progressive 
refinement of consciousness by means of yogic disciplines. After explaining 
the causes of fluctuations in consciousness, Patafijali shows how to overcome 
them, by means of practice, abbyasa, and detachment or renunciation, 
vairagya. 

If the student is perplexed to find detachment and renunciation linked to 
practice so early in the Yoga Satras, let him consider their symbolic relation- 
ship in this way. The text begins with atha yoganusasanam. Anusásanam 
stands for the practice of a disciplined code of yogic conduct, the observance 
of instructions for ethical action handed down by lineage and tradition. 
Ethical principles, translated from methodology into deeds, constitute prac- 
tice. Now, read the word ‘renunciation’ in the context of sütra I.4: ‘At other 
times, the seer identifies with the fluctuating consciousness.’ Clearly, the 
fluctuating mind lures the seer outwards towards pastures of pleasure and 
valleys of pain, where enticement inevitably gives rise to attachment. When 
mind starts to drag the seer, as if by a stout rope, from the seat of being 
towards the gratification of appetite, only renunciation can intervene and 
save the sadhaka by cutting the rope. So we see, from sütras I.1 and 1.4, 
the interdependence from the very beginning of practice and renunciation, 
without which practice will not bear fruit. 

Abhyasa is a dedicated, unswerving, constant, and vigilant search into a 
chosen subject, pursued against all odds in the face of repeated failures, for 
indefinitely long periods of time. Vairagya is the cultivation of freedom from 
passion, abstention from worldly desires and appetites, and discrimination 
between the real and the unreal. It is the act of giving up all sensuous 
delights. Abhyasa builds confidence and refinement in the process of culturing 
the consciousness, whereas vairagya is the elimination of whatever hinders 
progress and refinement. Proficiency in vairagya develops the ability to free 
oneself from the fruits of action. 

Patafijali speaks of attachment, non-attachment, and detachment. Detach- 
ment may be likened to the attitude of a doctor towards his patient. He 
treats the patient with the greatest care, skill and sense of responsibility, but 
does not become emotionally involved with him so as not to lose his faculty 
of reasoning and professional judgement. 

A bird cannot fly with one wing. In the same way, we need the two 
wings of practice and renunciation to soar up to the zenith of Soul realiza- 
tion. 

Practice implies a certain methodology, involving effort. It has to be 
followed uninterruptedly for a long time, with firm resolve, application, 
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attention and devotion, to create a stable foundation for training the mind, 
intelligence, ego and consciousness. 

Renunciation is discriminative discernment. It is the art of learning to be 
free from craving, both for worldly pleasures and for heavenly eminence. It 
involves training the mind and consciousness to be unmoved by desire and 
passion. One must learn to renounce objects and ideas which disturb and 
hinder one's daily yogic practices. Then one has to cultivate non-attachment 
to the fruits of one's labours. 

If abbyasa and vairagya are assiduously observed, restraint of the mind 
becomes possible much more quickly. Then, one may explore what is beyond 
the mind, and taste the nectar of immortality, or Soul-realization. Tempta- 
tions neither daunt nor haunt one who has this intensity of heart in practice 
and renunciation. If practice is slowed down, then the search for Soul- 
realization becomes clogged and bound in the wheel of time. 


Why practice and renunciation are essential 


Avidyà (ignorance) is the mother of vacillation and affliction. Patañjali 
explains how one may gain knowledge by direct and correct perception, 
inference and testimony, and that correct understanding comes when trial 
and error ends. Here, both practice and renunciation play an important role 
in gaining spiritual knowledge. 

Attachment is a relationship between man and matter, and may be 
inherited or acquired. 

Non-attachment is the deliberate process of drawing away from attach- 
ment and personal affliction, in which, neither binding oneself to duty nor 
cutting oneself off from it, one gladly helps all, near or far, friend or foe. 
Non-attachment does not mean drawing inwards and shutting oneself off, 
but involves carrying out one’s responsibilities without incurring obligation 
or inviting expectation. It is between attachment and detachment, a step 
towards detachment, and the sadbaka needs to cultivate it before thinking 
of renunciation. 

Detachment brings discernment: seeing each and every thing or being as 
it is, in its purity, without bias or self-interest. It is a means to understand 
nature and its potencies. Once nature’s purposes are grasped, one must learn 
to detach onself from them to achieve an absolute independent state of 
existence wherein the soul radiates its own light. 

Mind, intelligence and ego, revolving in the wheel of desire (kama), 
anger (krodha), greed (lobha), infatuation (moha), pride (mada) and malice 
(matsarya), tie the sadbaka to their imprints; he finds it exceedingly difficult 
to come out of the turmoil and to differentiate between the mind and the 
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soul. Practice of yoga and renunciation of sensual desires take one towards 
spiritual attainment. 

Practice demands four qualities from the aspirant: dedication, zeal, 
uninterrupted awareness and long duration. Renunciation also demands four 
qualities: disengaging the senses from action, avoiding desire, stilling the 
mind and freeing oneself from cravings. 

Practitioners are also of four levels, mild, medium, keen and intense. They 
are categorized into four stages: beginners; those who understand the inner 
functions of the body; those who can connect the intelligence to all parts 


of the body; and those whose body, mind and soul have become one. (See 
table 1.) 


Effects of practice and renunciation 


Intensity of practice and renunciation transforms the uncultured, scattered 
consciousness, citta, into a cultured consciousness, able to focus on the four 
states of awareness. The seeker develops philosophical curiosity, begins to 
analyse with sensitivity, and learns to grasp the ideas and purposes of 
material objects in the right perspective (vitarka). Then he meditates on 
them to know and understand fully the subtle aspects of matter (vicara). 
Thereafter he moves on to experience spiritual elation or the pure bliss 
(ananda) of meditation, and finally sights the Self. These four types of 
awareness are collectively termed sammprajnata samadhi or samprajnata sam- 
apatti. Samabatti is thought transformation or contemplation, the act of 
coming face to face with oneself. 

From these four states of awareness, the seeker moves to a new state, an 
alert but passive state of quietness known as manolaya. Patafijali cautions 
the sadbaka not to be caught in this state, which is a crossroads on the 
spiritual path, but to intensify his sadhana to experience a still higher state 
known as nirbija samadhi or dharma megha samadhi. The sadhaka may 
not know which road to follow beyond manolaya, and could be stuck there 
forever, in a spiritual desert. In this quiet state of void, the hidden tendencies 
remain inactive but latent. They surface and become active the moment the 
alert passive state disappears. This state should therefore not be mistaken 
for the highest goal in yoga. 

This resting state is a great achievement in the path of evolution, but it 
remains a state of suspension in the spiritual field. One loses body conscious- 
ness and is undisturbed by nature, which signifies conquest of matter. If the 
seeker is prudent, he realizes that this is not the aim and end, but only the 
beginning of success in yoga. Accordingly, he further intensifies his effort 
(upaya pratyaya) with faith and vigour, and uses his previous experience as 
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Table 1: Levels of sadhaka, levels of sadhana and stages of evolution 


Levels of sadbaka 


a Mrdu 
(mild) 


b Madhya 
(medium) 


c Adhimatra 
(intense) 


d Tivra samvegin 
adhimatrataman 


(supremely 
intense) 


Abbyasa (practice) 


Slow, indefinite, 
undecided practice 


Methodical, 
disciplined practice 


Scientific, 
meaningful, 
purposeful and 
decisive practice 


Religiousness and 
purity in practice 


Body, mind, 
soul 


Physical 
(annamaya) 
(indriyamaya) 


Physiological 
(pranamaya, 
cells, glands, 
circulatory, 
respiratory and 
other organs) 


Mental, 
intellectual 
(manomaya) 
(vijfianamaya) 


Practice with 
attentive 
consciousness 
surrender to 
the Supreme 
Soul 

(citta maya) 
(atma maya) 


Vairagya (renunciation) 


Yatamana 
(disengaging the senses 
from action) 


Vyatireka 
(keeping away from 
desire) 


Ekendriya 
(stilling the mind) 


Vastkara 
(freeing oneself from 
cravings) 


Four stages of evolution 


Arambhavastha 

The state of commence- 
ment (surface and 
peripheral movement) 


Ghatavastha 

The state of fullness (using 
the physical and 
physiological sheaths to 
understand the inner 
functions of the body) 


Paricayavastha 

(the state of intimate 
knowledge. Mind linking 
annamaya and pranamaya 
koSas to vijfianamaya kosa) 


Nispattyavastha 

(the state of perfection and 
ripeness) 

(consummation) 
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a guide to proceed from the state of void or loneliness, towards the non-void 
state of aloneness or fullness, where freedom is absolute. 

If the sadhaka’s intensity of practice is great, the goal is closer. If he 
slackens his efforts, the goal recedes in proportion to his lack of willpower 
and intensity. 


Universal Soul or God (Isvara, Purusa Visesan or 
Paramàátman) 


There are many ways to begin the practice of yoga. First and foremost, 
Patafijali outlines the method of surrender of oneself to God (Isvara). This 
involves detachment from the world and attachment to God, and is possible 
only for those few who are born as adepts. Patafijali defines God as the 
Supreme Being, totally free from afflictions and the fruits of action. In Him 
abides the matchless seed of all knowledge. He is First and Foremost amongst 
all masters and teachers, unconditioned by time, place and circumstances. 

His symbol is the syllable AUM. This sound is divine: it stands in praise 
of divine fulfilment. AUM is the universal sound (sabda brabman). Philo- 
sophically, it is regarded as the seed of all words. No word can be uttered 
without the symbolic sound of these three letters, 4, u and m. The sound 
begins with the letter 2, causing the mouth to open. So the beginning is 2. 
To speak, it is necessary to roll the tongue and move the lips. This is 
symbolized by the letter u. The ending of the sound is the closing of the 
lips, symbolized by the letter rz. AUM represents communion with God, the 
Soul and with the Universe. 

AUM is known as pranava, or exalted praise of God. God is worshipped 
by repeating or chanting AUM, because sound vibration is the subtlest and 
highest expression of nature. Mabat belongs to this level. Even our innermost 
unspoken thoughts create waves of sound vibration, so AUM represents the 
elemental movement of sound, which is the foremost form of energy. AUM 
is therefore held to be the primordial way of worshipping God. At this 
exalted level of phenomenal evolution, fragmentation has not yet taken 
place. AUM offers complete praise, neither partial nor divided: none can be 
higher. Such prayer begets purity of mind in the sadbaka, and helps him to 
reach the goal of yoga. AUM, repeated with feeling and awareness of its 
meaning, overcomes obstacles to Self-Realization. 
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The obstacles 


The obstacles to healthy life and Self-Realization are disease, indolence of 
body or mind, doubt or scepticism, carelessness, laziness, failing to avoid 
desires and their gratification, delusion and missing the point, not being able 
to concentrate on what is undertaken and to gain ground, and inability to 
maintain concentration and steadiness in practice once attained. They are 
further aggravated through sorrows, anxiety or frustration, unsteadiness of 
the body, and laboured or irregular breathing. 


Wavs of surmounting the obstacles and reaching 
the goal 


The remedies which minimize or eradicate these obstacles are: adherence to 
single-minded effort in sadhana, friendliness and goodwill towards all cre- 
ation, compassion, joy, indifference and non-attachment to both pleasure 
and pain, virtue and vice. These diffuse the mind evenly within and without 
and make it serene. 

Patafijali also suggests the following methods to be adopted by various 
types of practitioners to diminish the fluctuations of the mind. 


Retaining the breath after each exhalation (the study of inhalation teaches 
how the self gradually becomes attached to the body; the study of ex- 
halation teaches non-attachment as the self recedes from the contact of 
the body; retention after exhalation educates one towards detachment); 
involving oneself in an interesting topic or object contemplating a lumi- 
nous, effulgent and sorrowless light; treading the path followed by noble 
personalities; studying the nature of wakefulness, dream and sleep states, 
and maintaining a single state of awareness in all three; meditating on 
an object which is all-absorbing and conducive to a serene state of mind. 


Effects of practice 


Any of these methods can be practised on its own. If all are practised 
together, the mind will diffuse evenly throughout the body, its abode, like 
the wind which moves and spreads in space. When they are judiciously, 
meticulously and religiously practised, passions are controlled and single- 
mindedness develops. The sadhaka becomes highly sensitive, as flawless and 
transparent as crystal. He realizes that the seer, the seeker and the instrument 
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used to see or seek are nothing but himself, and he resolves all divisions 
within himself. 

This clarity brings about harmony between his words and their meanings, 
and a new light of wisdom dawns. His memory of experiences steadies his 
mind, and this leads both memory and mind to dissolve in the cosmic 
intelligence. 

This is one type of samadhi, known as sabija samadhi, with seed, or 
support. From this state, the sadbaka intensifies his sadhana to gain unalloyed 
wisdom, bliss and poise. This unalloyed wisdom is independent of anything 
heard, read or learned. The sadbaka does not allow himself to be halted in 
his progress, but seeks to experience a further state of being: the amanaskatva 
state. 

If manolaya is a passive, almost negative, quiet state, amanaskatva is a 
positive, active state directly concerned with the inner being, without the 
influence of the mind. In this state, the sadbaka is perfectly detached from 
external things. Complete renunciation has taken place, and he lives in 
harmony with his inner being, allowing the seer to shine brilliantly in his 
own pristine glory. 

This is true samadhi: seedless or nirbija samadhi. 


II: Sadhana Pada 


Why did Patafijali begin the Yoga Satras with a discussion of so advanced 
a subject as the subtle aspect of consciousness? We may surmise that intellec- 
tual standards and spiritual knowledge were then of a higher and more 
refined level than they are now, and that the inner quest was more accessible 
to his contemporaries than it is to us. 

Today, the inner quest and the spiritual heights are difficult to attain 
through following Patafijali's earlier expositions. We turn, therefore, to this 
chapter, in which he introduces kriyayoga, the yoga of action. Kriyayoga 
gives us the practical disciplines needed to scale the spiritual heights. 

My own feeling is that the four padas of the Yoga Sütras describe different 
disciplines of practice, the qualities or aspects of which vary according to 
the development of intelligence and refinement of consciousness of each 
sadbaka. 

Sadhana is a discipline undertaken in the pursuit of a goal. Abbyasa is 
repeated practice performed with observation and reflection. Kriya, or action, 
also implies perfect execution with study and investigation. Therefore, sad- 
hana, abhyāsa, and kriyā all mean one and the same thing. A sadbaka, or 
practitioner, is one who skilfully applies his mind and intelligence in practice 
towards a spiritual goal. 
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Whether out of compassion for the more intellectually backward people 
of his time, or else foreseeing the spiritual limitations of our time, Patafijali 
offers in this chapter a method of practice which begins with the organs of 
action and the senses of perception. Here, he gives those of average intellect 
the practical means to strive for knowledge, and to gather hope and confi- 
dence to begin yoga: the quest for Self-Realization. This chapter involves 
the sadhbaka in the art of refining the body and senses, the visible layers of 
the soul, working inwards from the gross towards the subtle level. 

Although Patafijali is held to have been a self-incarnated, immortal being, 
he must have voluntarily descended to the human level, submitted himself 
to the joys and sufferings, attachments and aversions, emotional imbalances 
and intellectual weaknesses of average individuals, and studied human nature 
from its nadir to its zenith. He guides us from our shortcomings towards 
emancipation through the devoted practice of yoga. This chapter, which may 
be happily followed for spiritual benefit by anyone, is his gift to humanity. 

Kriyayoga, the yoga of action, has three tiers: tapas, svadhyaya and Isvara 
pranidhana. Tapas means burning desire to practise yoga and intense effort 
applied to practice. Suadbyaya has two aspects: the study of scriptures to 
gain sacred wisdom and knowledge of moral and spiritual values; and the 
study of one's own self, from the body to the inner self. [svara pranidhana 
is faith in God and surrender to God. This act of surrender teaches humility. 
When these three aspects of kriyayoga are followed with zeal and earnestness, 
life's sufferings are overcome, and samādhi is experienced. 


Sufferings or afflictions (Klesas) 


Klesas (sufferings or afflictions) have five causes: ignorance, or lack of 
wisdom and understanding (avidya), pride or egoism (asmitā), attachment 
(raga), aversion (dvesa), and fear of death and clinging to life (abbinivesa). 
The first two are intellectual defects, the next two emotional, and the last 
instinctual. They may be hidden, latent, attenuated or highly active. 

Avidyàá, ignorance, or lack of wisdom, is a fertile ground in which afflic- 
tions can grow, making one's life a hell. Mistaking the transient for the 
eternal, the impure for the pure, pain for pleasure, and the pleasures of the 
world for the bliss of the spirit constitutes avidya. 

Identifying the individual ego (the ‘I’) with the real soul is asmitā. It is 
the false identification of the ego with the seer. 

Encouraging and gratifying desires is raga. When desires are not gratified, 
frustration and sorrow give rise to alienation or hate. This is dvesa, aversion. 

The desire to live forever and to preserve one’s individual self is abhinivesa. 
Freedom from such attachment to life is very difficult for even a wise, 
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erudite and scholarly person to achieve. If avidyais the mother of afflictions, 
abhinivesa is its offspring. 

All our past actions exert their influence and mould our present and future 
lives: as you sow, so shall you reap. This is the law of karma, the universal 
law of cause and effect. If our actions are good and virtuous, afflictions will 
be minimized; wrong actions will bring sorrow and pain. Actions may bear 
fruit immediately, later in life or in lives to come. They determine one's 
birth, span of life and the types of experiences to be undergone. When 
spiritual wisdom dawns, one perceives the tinge of sorrow attached even 
to pleasure, and from then on shuns both pleasure and pain. However, the 
fruits of actions continue to entrap ordinary beings. 


How to minimize afflictions 


Patafijali counsels dispassion towards pleasures and pains and recommends 
the practice of meditation to attain freedom and beatitude. First he describes 
in detail the eightfold path of yoga. Following this path helps one to avoid 
the dormant, hidden sufferings which may surface when physical health, 
energy and mental poise are disturbed. This suggests that the eightfold path 
of yoga is suitable for the unhealthy as well as for the healthy, enabling all 
to develop the power to combat physical and mental diseases. 


Cause of afflictions 


The prime cause of afflictions is avidyà: the failure to understand the conjunc- 
tion between the seer and the seen: purusa and prakrti. The external world 
lures the seer towards its pleasures, creating desire. The inevitable non- 
fulfilment of desires in turn creates pain, which suffocates the inner being. 
Nature and her beauties are there for enjoyment and pleasure (bhoga) and 
also for freedom and emancipation (yoga). If we use them indiscriminately, 
we are bound by the chains of pleasure and pain. A judicious use of them 
leads to the bliss which is free from pleasure mixed with pain. The twin 
paths to this goal are practice (abbyasa), the path of evolution, of going 
forward; and detachment or renunciation (vairagya), the path of involution, 
abstaining from the fruits of action and from worldly concerns and 
engagements. 
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Cosmology of nature 


In samkhya philosophy, the process of evolution and the interaction of spirit 
and matter, essence and form, are carefully explained. 

To follow nature's evolution from its subtlest concept to its grossest or 
most dense manifestation, we must start with root nature, müla-prakrti. At 
this phase of its development, nature is infinite, attributeless and undifferen- 
tiated. We may call this phase ‘noumenal’ or alinga (without mark): it can 
be apprehended only by intuition. It is postulated that the qualities of nature, 
or gunas, exist in miüla-prakrti in perfect equilibrium; one third sattva, one 
third rajas and one third tamas. 

Root nature evolves into the phenomenal stage, called limga (with mark). 
At this point a disturbance or redistribution takes place in the gunas, giving 
nature its turbulent characteristic, which is to say that one quality will always 
predominate over the other two (though never to their entire exclusion; for 
example, the proportion might be 7/10 tamas, 2/10 rajas, 1/10 sattva, or any 
other disproportionate rate). The first and most subtle stage of the phenom- 
enal universe is mahat, cosmic intelligence. Mabat is the ‘great principle’, 
embodying a spontaneous motivating force in nature, without subject or 
object, acting in both creation and dissolution. 

Nature further evolves into the stage called avisesa (universal or non- 
specific) which can be understood by the intellect but not directly perceived 
by the senses. To this phase belong the subtle characteristics of the five 
elements, which may be equated with the infra-atomic structure of elements. 
These may be explained at a basic level as the inherent quality of smell in 
earth (prtbvi), of taste in water (ap), of sight or shape in fire (tej), of touch 
in air (vayu) and of sound in ether (zkasa). The T principle is also in this 
group. 

The final stage, visesa, in which nature is specific and obviously manifest, 
includes the five elements, the five senses of perception (ears, eyes, nose, 
tongue and skin), the five organs of action (arms, legs, mouth, generative 
and excretory organs), and lastly the mind, or the eleventh sense. So in all, 
there are twenty-four principles (tattvas) of nature, and a twenty-fifth: 
purusa, àtman, or soul. Purusa permeates and transcends nature, without 
belonging to it. 

(When purusa stirs the other principles into activity, it is the path of 
evolution. Its withdrawal from nature is the path of involution. If purusa 
interacts virtuously with the properties of nature, bliss is experienced; for 
such a purusa, prakrti becomes a heaven. If wrongly experienced, it becomes 
a hell. 


Sometimes, purusa may remain indifferent, yet we know that nature stirs 
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on its own through the mutation of the gunas, but takes a long time to 
surface. If purusa, gives a helping hand, nature is disciplined to move in the 
right way, whether on the path of evolution or involution.) 

The sixteen principles of the visesa stage are the five elements, the five 
senses of perception and five organs of action, and the mind. They are 
definable and distinguishable. At the avisesa stage, all five tanmatras — smell, 
taste, sight or shape, touch and sound ~ and abamkara, ego, are undis- 
tinguishable and indefinable, yet nevertheless entities in themselves. At the 
material level of creation, tamas is greater than rajas and sattva, whereas 
at the psycho-sensory level, rajas and sattva together predominate. 

The interaction of the gunas with these sixteen principles shapes our 
destiny according to our actions. Effectively, our experiences in life derive 
from the gross manifestations of nature, whether painful or pleasurable; that 
is, whether manifesting as physical affliction or as art. The delusion that this 
is the only ‘real’ level can lead to bondage, but fortunately the evolutionary or 
unfolding structure of nature has provided the possibility of involution, 
which is the return journey to the source. This is achieved by re-absorbing 
the specific principles into the non-specific, then back into the alinga state, 
and finally by withdrawing and merging all phenomenal nature back into 
its noumenal root, the unmanifested mala-prakrti, rather as one might fold 
up a telescope. 

At the moment when the seer confronts his own self, the principles of 
nature have been drawn up into their own primordial root and remain 
quietly there without ruffling the serenity of the purusa. It is sufficient to 
say here that the involutionary process is achieved by the intervention of 
discriminating intelligence, and by taming and re-balancing the gunas to 
their noumenal perfect proportions, so that each stage of re-absorption can 
take place. Yoga shows us how to do this, starting from the most basic 
manifest level, our own body. 

Once the principles have been withdrawn into their root, their potential 
remains dormant, which is why a person in the state of samadhi is but can 
not do; the outward form of nature has folded up like a bird's wings. If the 
sádbaka does not pursue his sadbana with sufficient zeal, but rests on his 
laurels, the principles of nature will be re-activated to ill effect. Nature's 
turbulence will again obscure the light of the purusa as the sadhaka is again 
caught up in the wheel of joy and sorrow. But he who has reached the divine 
union of purusa and prakrti, and then redoubles his efforts, has only kaivalya 
before him. 
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Characteristics of Purusa 


Purusa, the seer or the soul, is absolute pure knowledge. Unlike nature 
(prakrti), which is subject to change, purusa is eternal and unchanging. Free 
from the qualities of nature, it is an absolute knower of everything. The 
seer is beyond words, and indescribable. It is the intelligence, one of nature's 
sheaths, which enmeshes the seer in the playground of nature and influences 
and contaminates its purity. As a mirror, when covered with dust, cannot 
reflect clearly, so the seer, though pure, cannot reflect clearly if the intelli- 
gence is clouded. The aspirant who follows the eightfold path of yoga 
develops discriminative understanding, viveka, and learns to use the play- 
ground of nature to clear the intelligence and experience the seer. 


Fulfilment 


Everyone has an inborn desire to develop sensitivity and maturity in intelli- 
gence. That is why God has provided the principles of nature — so that the 
seer can commune with them and make the fullest use of them for his 
intellectual and spiritual growth. Nature is there to serve its master, the seer, 
purusa or ātman, the inner being of man. It becomes an obstacle to spiritual 
enlightenment when used for sensual pleasure, but on the other hand it can 
help its master to realize his potential and true stature. It is not the fault of 
nature if human beings abuse it or fall prey to its temptations. Nature is 
always ready to oblige, or to remain ineffectual, according to our deeds. 
When we have overcome our intellectual and emotional defects, nature's 
gifts readily serve us for realization of the soul. Having fulfilled their func- 
tions, they withdraw. 

This true Self-Realization is the peak of development of intelligence. It 
must be sustained, with uninterrupted awareness, in thought, word and 
deed: then the purpose of nature's contact with and withdrawal from the 
seer are fully understood. All sorrows and hatred are washed away, and 
everlasting unalloyed peace come to the seeker. Nature continues to taunt 
throughout life, with afflictions and uncertainties, those who have no dis- 
criminative power and awareness. 
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Seven states of wisdom 


After explaining the functions of nature and of the seer, Patafijali speaks of 
the seven states of understanding or wisdom (prajñā) that emerge from the 
release of nature's contact with the seer. First let us identify the seven 
corresponding states of ignorance, or avid ya: 


NNN R0 tS = 


smallness, feebleness, insignificance, inferiority, meanness 
unsteadiness, fickleness, mutability 

living with pains, afflictions, misery, agony 

living with the association of pain 

mistaking the perishable body for the Self 

creating conditions for undergoing sorrow 

believing that union with the soul (yoga) is impossible, and acting as 
though that were so 


The seven states of wisdom are: 


NNN 0 tS = 


knowing that which has to be known 

discarding that which is to be discarded 

attaining that which has to be attained 

doing that which has to be done 

winning the goal that is to be won 

freeing the intelligence from the pull of the three gunas of nature 
achieving emancipation of the soul so that it shines in its own light 


These seven states of wisdom are interpreted as right desire, right reflection, 
disappearance of memory and mind, experiencing pure sattva or the truth 
(reality), indifference to praise and blame, reabsorption of phenomenal cre- 
ation, and living in the vision of the soul. They may be further simplified 


as: 
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understanding the body within and without 

understanding energy and its uses 

understanding mind 

consistency of will 

awareness of experience 

awareness of pure quintessence, sentiment and beauty 

understanding that the individual soul, jtvatman, is a particle of the 
Universal Spirit, Paramatman 


Themes in the Four Padas 


The Yoga Vasista correlates this sūtra (II.27) with the seven stages of indi- 
vidual development: 


study and cultivation of the company of wise men 

capacity to solve problems 

development of non-attachment 

dissolution of inherent faults 

working towards the bliss in which a half-sleeping and half-wakeful 
state is experienced 

experience of a deep sleep state 

attaining a state in which purity, tranquillity and compassion flow out 
towards others. 


[o + WN = 


NN 


The seven frontiers of awareness also correlate with the five sheaths or kosas 
of the body. Consciousness is the sixth, and the inner self, the seventh. 
Patafijali describes the seven states of awareness as: 


emerging consciousness (vyutthana citta) 
refraining consciousness (nirodha citta) 
tranquil consciousness (santa citta) 
one-pointed consciousness (ekagra citta) 
sprouted consciousness (nirmdana citta) 
rent consciousness (chidra citta) 

pure consciousness (divya citta) 

See III.9, 10, 11; IV.27 and 29.) 
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It is also possible to consider the ethical, physical, physiological, neuro- 
logical, emotional, intellectual and spiritual domains as the seven states of 
awareness. When one rests on the vision of the soul, divinity is felt in this 
empirical state. 


The Yogic disciplines 


The yogic disciplines are yama (restraint) and niyama (practice or observ- 
ance). These disciplines channel the energies of the organs of action and the 
senses of perception in the right direction. Asana (posture) results in balance, 
stillness of mind, and power to penetrate the intelligence. Through asana 
we learn to know the body well and to distinguish between motion and 
action: motion excites the mind while action absorbs it. Pranayama (control 
of energy through restraint of breath) and pratyabara (withdrawal of the 
senses) help the sadbaka to explore his hidden facets, and enable him to 
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penetrate the core of his being. Dbarana (concentration), dhyana (medi- 
tation) and samadbi (total absorption) are the fulfilment of yogic discipline, 
the essence or natural constituents of yoga. They develop when the other 
five disciplines have been mastered. Actually, all eight intermingle and inter- 
weave to form the whole seamless body of yoga. 


Yama 


There are five yamas: ahimsd (non-violence or non-injury), satya (truthful- 
ness), asteya (non-stealing), brabmacarya (continence) and aparigraha (free- 
dom from avarice or non-covetousness). 

Intending no harm in word, thought or deed; being sincere, honest and 
faithful; being careful not to misappropriate another’s wealth; being chaste 
and not coveting the possessions of others or accepting gifts, are the practices 
of yama. It is essential they be observed and followed. They are to be 
practised individually and collectively irrespective of lineage, place, time, 
condition or career. The yamas are mighty universal vows, says Patafijali. 


Effects ot Yama 


If the sadbaka adheres to the principles of abirisa, all beings around him 
abandon their hostile behaviour. By observance of satya, spoken words 
fructify into action. All kinds of treasures are bestowed on him who observes 
asteya. For a brabmacari (a chaste or celibate person), vigour, vitality, energy 
and spiritual knowledge flow like a river. One who observes aparigraba will 
come to know of his past and future lives. 


Nivama 


The five niyamas are to be followed not merely as individual, but also as 
spiritual, disciplines. They are: sauca (cleanliness or purity), santosa (content- 
ment), tapas (religious fervour), svādhyāya (study of the sacred scriptures 
and of one's own self) and Isvara pranidhana (surrender of the self to God). 

Sauca is of two types, external and internal. One's daily bath is external; 
ásana and pranayama cleanse one internally. They help to cleanse one's 
thoughts, words and actions, and make the body fit for its Lord to dwell 
in. Santosa brings about a state of cheerfulness and benevolence. Tapas is 
a burning effort involving purification, self-discipline and austere practice. 
It is religiousness or devoutness in the practice of yoga. Tapas purges and 
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purifies the body, senses and mind. Svadhyaya enlightens the practitioner 
with the knowledge of his inner immortal being. Isvara pranidhana brings 
the inner being to his creator, the Supreme God. 

Actually, the observance of yama brings about niyama, and the practice 
of niyama disciplines one to follow the principles of yama. For example, 
non-violence brings purity of thought and deed, truthfulness leads to content- 
ment, non-covetousness leads to tapas. Chastity leads to the study of the 
self, and non-possessiveness to surrender to God. Similarly, cleanliness leads 
towards non-violence, and contentment towards truthfulness. Tapas guides 
one not to misappropriate another's wealth. Study of the self leads towards 
chastity, and surrender to God frees one from possessiveness. 

By now, the reader is acquainted with the causes of afflictions. Not only 
do yama and niyama help to minimize and uproot them; they are also the 
firm foundation of spiritual experience. They are the ethical disciplines which 
show us what must be done and what must be discarded. They are the 
golden keys to unlock the spiritual gates. 

Sooner or later, improper use of words, impure thoughts and wrong 
actions result in pain. Pain may be self-inflicted (@dhyatmika), due to fate 
or heredity (adbidaivika), or to imbalance of elements in the body (adbibbau- 
tika). It may be caused by lust, anger or greed, indulged in directly, by 
provocation or by compliancy. The resulting sorrows may be mild, moderate 
or intense. 

The causes of lust, anger and greed can be countered directly by self- 
analysis, or subdued by invoking their opposites: balance, poise, peace and 
harmony. Because the latter dualistic approach may cause one to hide from 
the facts, the former is the better approach. The use of analysis, study and 
investigation requires courage, strength and discretion. The evocation of 
opposite tendencies is not a cure, but a help. The first is a direct method of 
purification; the second an indirect method of appeasement. Patafijali sug- 
gests that both should be followed to speed progress. 


Asana and its effects 


Asana means posture, the positioning of the body as a whole with the 
involvement of the mind and soul. Ásana has two facets, pose and repose. 
Pose is the artistic assumption of a position. “Reposing in the pose' means 
finding the perfection of a pose and maintaining it, reflecting in it with 
penetration of the intelligence and with dedication. When the seeker is closer 
to the soul, the sanas come with instantaneous extension, repose and poise. 

In the beginning, effort is required to master the àsanas. Effort involves 
hours, days, months, years and even several lifetimes of work. When effortful 
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effort in an dsana becomes effortless effort, one has mastered that asana. In 
this way, each ¿sana has to become effortless. While performing the asanas, 
one has to relax the cells of the brain, and activate the cells of the vital 
organs and of the structural and skeletal body. Then intelligence and con- 
sciousness may spread to each and every cell. 

The conjunction of effort, concentration and balance in ¿sana forces us 
to live intensely in the present moment, a rare experience in modern life. 
This actuality, or being in the present, has both a strengthening and a 
cleansing effect: physically in the rejection of disease, mentally by ridding 
our mind of stagnated thoughts or prejudices; and, on a very high level 
where perception and action become one, by teaching us instantaneous cor- 
rect action; that is to say, action which does not produce reaction. On that 
level we may also expunge the residual effects of past actions. 

The three origins of pain are eradicated by ¿sana as we progress from 
clear vision through right thinking to correct action. 

To the new student or non-practitioner of yoga a relentless pursuit of 
perfection in ásana may seem pointless. To advanced students, a teacher 
teaches a whole ¿sana in relationship to what is happening in a single action. 
At this subtlest level, when we are able to observe the workings of rajas, 
tamas and sattva in one toe, and to adjust the flow of energy in ida, pingala 
and susumna (the three principal nadis, or energy channels), the macrocosmic 
order of nature is perceived in even the smallest aspects. And when the 
student then learns how the minutest modifications of a toe can modify the 
whole āsana, he is observing how the microcosm relates to the whole, and 
the organic completeness of universal structure is grasped. 

The body is the temple of the soul. It can truly become so if it is kept 
healthy, clean and pure through the practice of asana. 

Asanas act as bridges to unite the body with the mind, and the mind with 
the soul. They lift the sadbaka from the clutches of afflictions and lead him 
towards disciplined freedom. They help to transform him by guiding his 
consciousness away from the body towards awareness of the soul. 

Through ¿sana, the sadbaka comes to know and fully realize the finite 
body, and merge it with the infinite — the soul. Then there is neither the 
known nor the unknown and only then does the ¿sana exist wholly. This 
is the essence of a perfect asana. 


Pranayama and its effects 
Patafijali states that there must be a progression from ¿sana to pranayama, 


but does not mention such a progression in the other branches of yoga. He 
states that pranayama should be attempted only after perfection is attained 
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in dsana. This does not mean one ásana alone, as is sometimes sug- 
gested. 

It should be understood why one ¿sana is not a sufficient basis for the 
study of pranayama. In pranayama, the spine and the spinal muscles are the 
sources of action and the lungs are the receiving instruments. They must be 
trained to open and to extend backwards, forwards, upwards and outwards, 
and the spinal muscles straightened, cultured and toned to create space and 
stimulate the spinal nerves to draw energy from the breath. Inverted postures, 
forward bends, backbends — the whole range of postures — are therefore 
essential if we are to derive from pranayama the maximum benefit with the 
minimum strain. 

Normal breath flows irregularly, depending on one's environment and 
emotional state. In the beginning, this irregular flow of breath is controlled 
by a deliberate process. This control creates ease in the inflow and outflow 
of the breath. When this ease is attained, the breath must be regulated with 
attention. This is pranayama. 

Prana means life force and àyáma means ascension, expansion and exten- 
sion. Pranayama is the expansion of the life force through control of the 
breath. In modern terms, prdna is equated to bio-energy and works as 
follows. According to sárkhya and yoga philosophies, man is composed of 
the five elements: earth, water, fire, air and ether. The spine is an element 
of earth and acts as the field for respiration. Distribution and creation of 
space in the torso is the function of ether. Respiration represents the element 
of air. The remaining elements, water and fire, are by nature opposed to 
one another. The practice of pranayama fuses them to produce energy. This 
energy is called prana: life force or bio-energy. 

Ayàma means extension, vertical ascension, as well as horizontal expan- 
sion and circumferential expansion of the breath, lungs and ribcage. 

Pranayama by nature has three components: inhalation, exhalation and 
retention. They are carefully learned by elongating the breath and prolonging 
the time of retention according to the elasticity of the torso, the length and 
depth of breath and the precision of movements. This pranayama is known 
as deliberate or sahita pranayama as one must practise it consciously and 
continuously in order to learn its rhythm. 

To inhalation, exhalation and retention, Patafijali adds one more type of 
branayama that is free from deliberate action. This pranayama, being natural 
and non-deliberate, transcends the sphere of breath which is modulated by 
mental volition. It is called kevala kumbhaka or kevala pranayama. 

The practice of pranayama removes the veil of ignorance covering the 
light of intelligence and makes the mind a fit instrument to embark on 
meditation for the vision of the soul. This is the spiritual quest. 

(For further details see Light on Yoga, The Art of Yoga and Light on 
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Pranayama (HarperCollinsPublishers) and The Tree of Yoga (Fine Line 
Books). 


Pratyahara 


Through the practices of yama, niyama, asana and pranayama, the body and 
its energy are mastered. The next stage, pratyabara, achieves the conquest of 
the senses and mind. 

When the mind becomes ripe for meditation, the senses rest quietly and 
stop importuning the mind for their gratification. Then the mind, which 
hitherto acted as a bridge between the senses and the soul, frees itself from 
the senses and turns towards the soul to enjoy its spiritual heights. This is 
the effect of disciplines laid out in sadhana pada. Pratyahara, the result 
of the practice of yama, niyama, ásana and pranayama, forms the foundation 
for dharana, dhyana and samadhi. Through practice of these five stages of 
yoga, all the layers or sheaths of the self from the skin to the consciousness 
are penetrated, subjugated and sublimated to enable the soul to diffuse evenly 
throughout. This is true sadhana. 


III. Vibhati Pada 


In samadhi pada, Patafijali explains why the intelligence is hazy, sluggish 
and dull, and gives practical disciplines to minimize and finally eliminate 
the dross which clouds it. Through these, the sadbaka develops a clear head 
and an untainted mind, and his senses of perception are then naturally tamed 
and subdued. The sadhaka’s intelligence and consciousness can now become 
fit instruments for meditation on the soul. 

In vibbuti pada, Patafijali first shows the sadbaka the need to integrate 
the intelligence, ego and T principle. He then guides him in the subtle 
disciplines: concentration (dbarana), meditation (dbyana) and total absorp- 
tion (samadhi). With their help, the intelligence, ego and ‘I’ principle are 
sublimated. This may lead either to the release of various supernatural 
powers or to Self-Realization. 


Santvama 
Patafijali begins this pada with dbarana, concentration, and points out some 
places within and outside the body to be used by the seeker for concentration 


and contemplation. If dbarana is maintained steadily, it flows into dhyana 
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(meditation). When the meditator and the object meditated upon become 
one, dhyana flows into samadhi. Thus, dbarana, dhyana and samādhi are 
interconnected. This integration is called by Patafijali saryama. Through 
samyama the intelligence, ego and sense of individuality withdraw into their 
seed. Then the sadbaka's intelligence shines brilliantly with the lustre of 
wisdom, and his understanding is enlightened. He turns his attention to a 
progressive exploration of the core of his being, the soul. 


Intelligence 


Having defined the subtle facets of man's nature as intelligence, ego, the ‘I’ 
principle and the inner self, Patafijali analyses them one by one to reveal 
their hidden content. He begins with the intellectual brain, which oscillates 
between one-pointed and scattered attention. If the sadbaka does not recol- 
lect how, where and when his attention became disconnected from the object 
contemplated, he becomes a wanderer: his intelligence remains untrained. 
By careful observation, and reflection on the qualities of the intelligence, the 
sádbaka distinguishes between its multi-faceted and its one-pointed manifes- 
tation, and between the restless and silent states. To help him, Patafijali 
explains how the discriminative faculty can be used to control emerging 
thought, to suppress the emergence of thought waves and to observe the 
appearance of moments of silence. If the sadbaka observes and holds these 
intermittent periods of silence, he experiences a state of restfulness. If this 
is deliberately prolonged, the stream of tranquillity will flow without dis- 
turbance. 

Holding this tranquil flow of calmness without allowing the intelligence 
to forget itself, the seeker moves towards the seer. This movement leads to 
inner attention and awareness, which is in turn the basis for drawing the 
consciousness towards integration with the inner self. When this integration 
is established, the seeker realizes that the contemplator, the instrument used 
for contemplation, and the object of contemplation are one and the same, 
the seer or the soul: in other words, subject, object and instrument become 
one. 

Bringing the intelligence, buddhi, to a refined, tranquil steadiness is 
dbarana. When this is achieved, buddhi is re-absorbed by a process of 
involution into the consciousness, citta, whose inherent expression is a sharp 
awareness but without focus. This is dhyana. The discrimination and 
unwinking observation which are properties of buddhi must constantly be 
ready to prevent consciousness from clouding and dbyana from slipping 
away. Buddbi is the activator of pure citta. 

When the sadbaka has disciplined and understood the intelligence, the 
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stream of tranquillity flows smoothly, uninfluenced by pleasure or pain. 
Then he learns to exercise his awareness, to make it flow with peace and 
poise. This blending of awareness and tranquillity brings about a state of 
virtue, which is the powerful ethic, or sakti, of the soul, the culmination of 
intelligence and consciousness. This culturing of intelligence is an evolution, 
and virtue is its special quality. Maintenance of this civilized, cultured, 
virtuous state leads to a perfect propriety, wherein the intelligence continues 
to be refined, and the sadbaka moves ever closer to the spiritual zenith of 


yoga. 


Properties of yoga 


Patafijali guides the refined sa@dhaka in tracing the movements, order and 
sequence of each action and thought that arises. By retracing his steps 
through yogic discipline, the sadbaka coordinates his thoughts and actions 
so that there is no time gap between them. When there is absolute synchronic- 
ity of thought and action, the yogi is freed from the material limitations of 
time and space and this generates extraordinary powers. Patafijali describes 
these powers as vibhūtis, or properties, of yoga. 

The properties of yoga are many. Experiencing even one of their extraordi- 
nary effects is an indication that the sadbaka is on the right path in his 
practice of yoga. However, see the next section, ‘Caution’, on page 37. 


He begins to know the past and future 

He understands the language of all people, birds and animals 

He knows his past and future lives 

He reads the minds of others 

If necessary, he can define even the precise details of what is in the 
minds of others 
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He becomes invisible at will 

He can arrest the senses: hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell 

He knows the exact time of his death by intuition or through omens 

He is friendly and compassionate to all 

10 He becomes strong as an elephant and his movements are as graceful 
as a peacock 

11 He clearly sees objects near and far, gross and fine, and concealed 

12 He knows the working of the solar system 

13 He knows the functions of the lunar system and through that, the 
position of the galaxies 

14 He reads the movements of stars from the pole star and predicts world 

events 
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15 He knows his body and its orderly functions 

16 He conquers hunger and thirst 

17 He makes his body and mind immobile like a tortoise 

18 He has visions of perfected beings, teachers and masters 

19 He has the power to perceive anything and everything 

20 He becomes aware of the properties of consciousness 

21 By knowing the properties of consciousness he uses consciousness to 
light the lamp of the soul 

22 Divine faculties which are beyond the range of ordinary senses come 
to him because of his enlightened soul 

23 He leaves his body consciously and enters others' bodies at will 

24 He walks over water, swamp and thorns 

25 He creates fire at will 

26 He hears distant sounds 

27 He levitates 

28 He frees himself from afflictions at will and often lives without a body 

29 He controls nature's constituents, qualities and purposes 

30 He becomes lord of the elements and their counterparts 

31 He possesses an excellent body with grace, strength, perfect com- 
plexion and lustre 

32 He has perfect control over his senses and mind, and their contact 
with the lower self or the T consciousness 

33 He transforms body, senses, mind, intelligence and consciousness to 
utmost sharpness and speed in tune with his very soul 

34 He gains dominion over all creation and all knowledge 


Caution 


These powers are extraordinary. The appearance of any one of them indi- 
cates that the sadbaka has followed methods appropriate to his evolution. 
But he should not mistake these powers for the goal of his search. For 
onlookers they may seem to be great accomplishments, but for the sadbaka 
they are hindrances to samadbi. Even celestial beings try to seduce the 
sádbaka. If he succumbs to these temptations, misfortunes overwhelm 
him. 

If a yogi gets carried away by supernatural powers and uses them for 
fame, he fails in his sadhana. He is like a man who tries to save himself 
from the wind only to get caught up in a whirlwind. A yogi who attains 
certain powers and misconstrues them for his goal is caught in their effects 
and exposes himself to their afflictions. Therefore, Patafijali warns the sad- 
baka to renounce these accomplishments, so that the gates of everlasting 
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bliss may open for him. He is counselled to develop non-attachment which 
destroys pride, a cardinal pitfall for those who acquire powers. 

Adherence to the practice of yama and niyama, as described in sadhana 
pada, will ensure that the sadbaka does not get caught up in these powers, 
or misuse them. 


Moment and movement 


Moment is subjective and movement is objective. Patafijali explains that the 
moment is the present and the present is the eternal now: it is timeless, and 
real. When it slips from attention, it becomes movement, and movement is 
time. As moment rolls into movement, the past and the future appear and 
the moment disappears. Going with the movements of moments is the future; 
retraction of this is the past. The moment alone is the present. 

Past and future create changes; the present is changeless. The fluctuations 
of consciousness into the past and future create time. If the mind, intelligence 
and consciousness are kept steady, and aware of moments without being 
caught in movements, the state of no-mind and no-time is experienced. This 
state is amanaskatva. The seer sees directly, independent of the workings of 
the mind. The yogi becomes the mind's master, not its slave. He lives in a 
mind-free, time-free state. This is known as vivekaja jfiánam: vivid, true 
knowledge. 


Pure intelligence 


Exalted intelligence is pure and true, untainted and uncontaminated. It distin- 
guishes, clearly and instantly, the difference between similar entities, without 
analysing them according to rank, creed, quality and place. 

This intelligence is true, pure and clean, as is the very soul. The yogi who 
possesses it is free from pride and prejudice. His intelligence and conscious- 
ness now rise to the level of the soul. As honey tastes the same from whichever 
side of the honeycomb it is taken, so, in the yogi, the body cells, senses, 
mind, intelligence, consciousness and conscience equally reflect the light of 
the soul. All parts of the seer appear as the soul. This is kaivalya. It comes 
when the powers which attract the misguided, but distract the yogi's con- 
sciousness, are renounced. 
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IV: Kaivalya Pada 


Kaivalya means exclusiveness, or eternal emancipation. It is release from 
karma: the consequences and obligations of our actions. Kaivalya is an 
absolute, indivisible state of existence. In it, the yogi is stripped of thoughts, 
mind, intellect and ego, and freed from the play of the gunas of nature, 
sattva, rajas and tamas. He becomes a gunatitan, a pure, flawless person. 

In vibhūti pada, Patafijali describes the supernatural powers that attend 
such exalted yogis and how the renunciation of these powers results in 
kaivalya: the crowning end of the yogic sadbana, a state of fullness of the 
soul and of unique aloneness. 

This chapter, Kaivalya pada, is impressive and exhaustive. One of its 
main themes is that the content of consciousness is pure, absolute and divine, 
provided it is unsullied by action, be it white (sattvic), grey (rajasic) or black 
(tamasic). The absolute nature of consciousness is to be realized by propitious 
birth, spiritual fervour and meditation. The cleansing transformation of 
consciousness liberates life-energy which accelerates the process of self- 
evolution. Progressively, one disentangles oneself from life's preoccupations 
with dharma, duty; artha, means of livelihood; and kama, worldly enjoy- 
ment. This transcendence leads to freedom, or moksa. Consciousness, 
released from the attributes of nature, dissolves in the soul, purusa. 

This chapter deals with the necessary rejection by yogis of the supernatural 
powers which attend their spiritual ascent, and indicates how such men 
and women, who have in a sense left the world behind, may then serve the 
world. 


Five types of Yogis 


Kaivalya pada opens with the contention that prodigious yogic powers may 
be inborn, acquired by merit accumulated through practice in former lives. 
They may also be attained through use of herbs (ausadhi), incantation (man- 
tra), devoted discipline (tapas), meditation (dhyana) and total absorption 
(samadhi). 

In these five types of yogis, nature’s energy, which later becomes known 
as kundalini, flows with ever-increasing abundance, preparing them to 
receive the infinite light of the soul. If misused, this energetic current will 
vanish, after destroying its user. This is why tapas and samadhi are held to 
be the best of the five: they provide a firm foundation for stable growth, 
which prevents the yogi from misusing the energy built up through his 
practices. 
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The yogi's judicious use of natural forces can be compared to the farmer 
who floods his fields one by one within their earthen banks, letting the water 
thoroughly drench the soil before breaking open a new channel into another. 
For safety's sake, the yogi employs method and restraint so as to use nature's 
energy (sakti) intelligently to gain wisdom. 


Talent 


It takes talent to grasp nature's potential and measure its use. The danger 
is that power leads to pride and builds ego, eclipsing one's essential divinity. 
The root of the ego is the same pure consciousness; it is its contact with 
external phenomena that generates desire, the seed of impurity. Purity is 
humility. When sullied by cleverness it becomes pride, which causes con- 
sciousness to dissipate itself in the fluctuations of thought. Tapas and sam- 
adbi are the most reliable means to acquire yogic talent. 


Actions 


Actions are of four types. They are black, white, grey, or without these 
attributes. The last is beyond the gunas of rajas, tamas and sattva, free from 
intention, motivation and desire, pure and sourceless, and outside the law 
of cause and effect that governs all other actions. Motivated action leads 
eventually to pride, affliction and unhappiness; the genuine yogi performs 
only actions which are motiveless: free of desire, pride and effect. 

The chain of cause and effect is like a ball endlessly rebounding from the 
walls and floor of a squash court. Memory, conscious or sublimated, links 
this chain, even across many lives. This is because every action of the first 
three types leaves behind a residual impression, encoded in our deepest 
memory, which thereafter continues to turn the karmic wheel, provoking 
reaction and further action. The consequences of action may take effect 
instantaneously, or lie in abeyance for years, even through several lives. 
Tàmasic action is considered to give rise to pain and sorrow, rájasic to 
mixed results, and sattvic to more agreeable ones. Depending on their prov- 
enance, the fruits of action may either tie us to lust, anger and greed, or 
turn us towards the spiritual quest. These residual impressions are called 
samskaras: they build the cycles of our existence and decide the station, time 
and place of our birth. The yogi's actions, being pure, leave no impressions 
and excite no reactions, and are therefore free from residual impressions. 
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Desires and impressions 


Desires, and knowledge derived from memory or residual impressions, exist 
eternally. They are as much a part of our being as is the will to cling to 
life. In a perfect yogi's life, desires and impressions have an end; when the 
mechanism of cause and effect is disconnected by pure, motiveless action, 
the yogi transcends the world of duality and desires and attachment wither 
and fall away. 


Time 


Yogic discipline eradicates ignorance, avidya. When illusion is banished, 
time becomes timeless. Though time is a continuum, it has three movements: 
past, present and future. Past and future are woven into the present and 
the present is timeless and eternal. Like the potter’s wheel, the present — the 
moment — rolls into movement as day and night, creating the impression that 
time is moving. The mind, observing the movement of time, differentiates it 
as past, present and future. Because of this, the perception of objects varies 
at different times. 

Though the permanent characters of time, the object and the subject 
remain in their own entities, the mind sees them differently according to the 
development of its intelligence, and creates disparity between observation 
and reflection. Hence, actions and fulfilments differ. An illustration of this 
would be that we recognize the difference between what is involved when 
a murderer kills for money, a soldier kills for his country and a man kills 
defending his family against bandits. It is all killing, but the implications 
are radically different in each case, according to the development of the 
individual. 

The yogi is alert to, and aware of, the present, and lives in the present, 
using past experience only as a platform for the present. This brings change- 
lessness in the attitude of the mind towards the object seen. 


Subject and object 


Earlier chapters point out that whereas nature is eternal, its qualities or 
gunas, are ever-changing. This blending of the guias creates diversity in the 
mind so that it sees objects in different ways. The object is the same and 
the mind, too, is the same. But the same mind has many qualities of mood 
and behaviour. This fragmentation is the cause of avidya. The mind divided 
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by the gunas moulds and remoulds man. As the gunas move in rhythmic 
unity, intellectual development differs qualitatively in each person and each 
one sees objects differently, though their essence does not change. 

The yogi studies the uniqueness of that rhythmic mutation, keeps aloof 
from it, and rests in his own essence, his soul. This essence, and the essence 
of the perceived object, are the same for him. Through self-examination, 
he realizes that objects do not change, but that he himself fabricates their 
apparent changes. He learns to perceive without prejudice, aware that ob- 
jects exist independently, irrespective of his cognition of them. His clear, 
unpolluted mind sees objects as they are, separate from him and therefore 
unable to leave an impression on him. Being free from bias, he is free from 
karma. 


Cit and citta (universal and individual 
consciousness) 


The unalterable seer (cit) is the Lord of the consciousness. He is ever-present, 
changeless, constant, ever-luminous. The seer can be both subject and object 
at the same time. He is aware of all mutations taking place in his mind, 
intelligence and consciousness. He knows that they are his products and 
that they may taint him as long as avidyà and asmità survive. 

The seer is the seed, and consciousness the seedling. Mind is the stem, 
and vrittis, the fluctuations or thought-waves, are the leaves, relayed via 
mind through the single consciousness, the stem, back to the seed. 

Consciousness and its branches, intelligence, mind and thought, become 
objects of the seer. The branches have no existence of their own without 
consciousness, and consciousness has none without the seer. It borrows light 
from the seer and extends towards intelligence, mind and thought. As it is 
not self-illumined it cannot be at once subject and object. It is a knowable 
object to the seer just as the objects of the world are knowable to it. 

The cit (seer, soul, cosmic consciousness) is a passive, omniscient witness, 
whereas the citta (created or ‘sprouted’ consciousness) is active, impression- 
able and engaged, because it is involved in a direct relationship with the 
outside world. But when that involvement is analysed, controlled and 
brought to stillness, the citta gravitates towards its source, the cit, and takes 
on its characteristics, so that for the realized being cit and citta become one. 
The problem is that for the average person, the sprouted consciousness 
appears to be the seer, while in reality it merely masks the seer. Studying 
citta, we come to understand that it has no light of its own, but is dependent 
on its progenitor, the seer. Until this realization dawns, consciousness acts 
as a prism, distorting vision. Once it merges with the seer it becomes a 
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perfect reflector, as well as a reflection, mirroring its own pure image, the 
soul reflecting on the soul. 

So we see that citta can be pulled in two directions: outwards towards 
its mother, nature, prakrti, or inwards towards its father, spirit, purusa. The 
role of yoga is to show us that the ultimate goal of citta is to take the second 
path, away from the world to the bliss of the soul. Yoga both offers the 
goal and supplies the means to reach it. He who finds his soul is Yogesvara, 
Lord or God of yoga, or Yogiraja, a King among yogis. 

Now, nothing is left to be known or acquired by him. 


Caution 


Patafijali warns that even such exalted yogis are not beyond all danger of 
relapse. Even when oneness between cit and citta is achieved, inattention, 
carelessness, or pride in one's achievement await opportunity to return, and 
fissure the consciousness. In this loss of concentration, old thoughts and 
habits may re-emerge to disturb the harmony of kaivalya. 

If this takes place, the yogi has no alternative but to resume his purificatory 
struggle in the same way as less evolved people combat their own grosser 
afflictions. 


The dawn of spiritual and sorrowless light 


If the Yogesvara's indivisible state is unwaveringly sustained, a stream of 
virtue pours from his heart like torrential rain: dharma megha samadhi, 
or rain-cloud of virtue or justice. The expression has two complementary 
overtones. Dharma means duty; megha means cloud. Clouds may either 
obscure the sun’s light or clear the sky by sending down rain to reveal it. 
If citta’s union with the seer is fissured it drags its master towards worldly 
pleasures (bhoga). If union is maintained it leads the aspirant towards 
kaivalya. Through yogic discipline, consciousness is made virtuous so that its 
possessor can become, and be, a yogi, a jñanin, a bhaktan and a paravairagin. 

All actions and reactions cease in that person who is now a Yogesvara. 
He is free from the clutches of nature and karma. From now on, there is 
no room in his citta for the production of effects; he never speaks or acts 
in a way that binds him to nature. When the supply of oil to a lamp is 
stopped, the lamp is extinguished. In this yogi, when the fuel of desires dries 
out, the lamp of the mind cannot burn, and begins to fade on its own. Then 
infinite wisdom issues forth spontaneously. 

The knowledge that is acquired through senses, mind and intellect is 
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insignificant beside that emanating from the vision of the seer. This is the 
real intuitive knowledge. 

When the clouds disappear, the sky clears and the sun shines brilliantly. 
When the sun shines, does one need artificial light to see? When the light 
of the soul blazes, the light of consciousness is needed no longer. 

Nature and its qualities cease to affect the fulfilled yogi. From now on 
they serve him devotedly, without interfering with or influencing his true 
glory. He understands the sequence of time and its relationship with nature. 
He is crowned with the wisdom of living in the eternal Now. The eternal 
Now is Divine and he too is Divine. All his aims of life are fulfilled. He is 
a krtbartban, a fulfilled soul, one without equal, living in benevolent freedom 
and beatitude. He is alone and complete. This is kaivalya. 

Patafijali begins the Yoga S#tras with atha, meaning ‘now’, and ends with 
iti, that is alP. Besides this search for the soul, there is nothing. 
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Marea: | 
Samadhi Pada 


Samadhi means yoga and yoga means samadhi. This pada there- 
fore explains the significance of yoga as well as of samadhi: both 
mean profound meditation and supreme devotion. 

For aspirants endowed with perfect physical health, mental 
poise, discriminative intelligence and a spiritual bent, Patañjali 
provides guidance in the disciplines of practice and detachment 
to help them attain the spiritual zenith, the vision of the soul 
(atma-darsana). 

The word citta has often been translated as ‘mind’. In the West, 
it is considered that mind not only has the power of conation or 
volition, cognition and motion, but also that of discrimination. 

But citta really means ‘consciousness’. Indian philosophers 
analysed citta and divided it into three facets: mind (manas), 
intelligence (buddhi) and ego, or the sense of self (abarmkara). 
They divided the mental body into two parts: the mental sheath 
and the intellectual sheath. People have thus come to think of 
consciousness and mind as the same. In this work, consciousness 
refers both to the mental sheath (manomaya kosa) as mind, and 
to the intellectual sheath (vijfianamaya kosa) as wisdom. Mind 
acquires knowledge objectively, whereas intelligence learns 
through subjective experience, which becomes wisdom. As cosmic 
intelligence is the first principle of nature, so consciousness is the 


first principle of man. 
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l.l} atha yoganusasanam 


atha now, auspiciousness, a prayer, a blessing, benediction, auth- 
ority, a good omen 

yoga joining, union, junction, combination, application, use, means, 
result, deep meditation, concentration, contemplation of the 
Supreme Spirit 

anusāsanam advice, direction, order, command, instructions, laying down 
rules and precepts, a revised text, introduction, or guide given 
in procedural form. Thus, it means guidance in the codes of 
conduct which are to be observed, and which form the base 
from which to cultivate one’s ethical and spiritual life. 


With prayers for divine blessings, now begins an exposition of the sacred 
art of yoga. 


Now follows a detailed exposition of the discipline of yoga, given step by 
step in the right order, and with proper direction for self-alignment. 


Patañjali is the first to offer us a codification of yoga, its practice and precepts, 
and the immediacy of the new light he is shedding on a known and ancient 
subject is emphasized by his use of the word ‘now’. His reappraisal, based 
on his own experience, explores fresh ground, and bequeathes us a lasting, 
monumental work. In the cultural context of his time his words must have 
been crystal clear, and even to the spiritually impoverished modern mind they 
are never confused, although they are often almost impenetrably condensed. 

The word ‘now’ can also be seen in the context of a progression from 
Patafijali's previous works, his treatises on grammar and on ayurveda. Logic- 
ally we must consider these to predate the Yoga Sztras, as grammar is a 
prerequisite of lucid speech and clear comprehension, and ayurvedic medicine 
of bodily cleanliness and inner equilibrium. Together, these works served 
as preparation for Patafijali's crowning exposition of yoga: the cultivation 
and eventual transcendence of consciousness, culminating in liberation from 
the cycles of rebirth. 

These works are collectively known as moksa sastras (spiritual sciences), 
treatises which trace man's evolution from physical and mental bondage 
towards ultimate freedom. The treatise on yoga flows naturally from the 
áyurvedic work, and guides the aspirant (sadbaka) to a trained and balanced 
state of consciousness. 
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In this first chapter Patafijali analyses the components of consciousness 
and its behavioural patterns, and explains how its fluctuations can be stilled 
in order to achieve inner absorption and integration. In the second, he reveals 
the whole linking mechanism of yoga, by means of which ethical conduct, 
bodily vigour and health and physiological vitality are built into the structure 
of the human evolutionary progress towards freedom. In the third chapter, 
Pataíijali prepares the mind to reach the soul. In the fourth, he shows how 
the mind dissolves into the consciousness and consciousness into the soul, 
and how the sadhbaka drinks the nectar of immortality. 

The Brabma Sütra, a treatise dealing with Vedanta philosophy (the knowl- 
edge of Brahman), also begins with the word atha or ‘now’: atbato Brahma 
jijñāsā. There, ‘now’ stands for the desire to know Brahman. Brahman is 
dealt with as the object of study and is discussed and explored throughout 
as the object. In the Yoga Sutras, it is the seer or the true Self who is to be 
discovered and known. Yoga is therefore considered to be a subjective art, 
science and philosophy. ‘Yoga’ has various connotations as mentioned at 
the outset, but here it stands for samadhi, the indivisible state of existence. 

So, this sūtra may be taken to mean: ‘the disciplines of integration are 
here expounded through experience, and are given to humanity for the 
exploration and recognition of that hidden part of man which is beyond the 
awareness of the senses’. 


qiiem: (q! 


i.2 yogab cittavrtti nirodhah 


yogah union or integration from the outermost layer to the innermost 
self, that is, from the skin to the muscles, bones, nerves, mind, 
intellect, will, consciousness and self 

citta consciousness, which is made up of three factors: mind 
(manas), intellect (buddhi) and ego (abarnkara). Citta is the 
vehicle of observation, attention, aims and reason; it has three 
functions, cognition, conation or volition, and motion 

vrtti state of mind, fluctuations in mind, course of conduct, 
behaviour, a state of being, mode of action, movement, func- 
tion, operation 

nirodhah obstruction, stoppage, opposition, annihilation, restraint, con- 
trol, cessation 
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Yoga is the cessation of movements in tbe consciousness. 


Yoga is defined as restraint of fluctuations in the consciousness. It is the 
art of studying the behaviour of consciousness, which has three functions: 
cognition, conation or volition, and motion. Yoga shows ways of under- 
standing the functionings of the mind, and helps to quieten their movements, 
leading one towards the undisturbed state of silence which dwells in the 
very seat of consciousness. Yoga is thus the art and science of mental disci- 
pline through which the mind becomes cultured and matured. 


This vital sütra contains the definition of yoga: the control or restraint of 
the movement of consciousness, leading to their complete cessation. 

Citta is the vehicle which takes the mind (manas) towards the soul (atma). 
Yoga is the cessation of all vibration in the seat of consciousness. It is 
extremely difficult to convey the meaning of the word citta because it is the 
subtlest form of cosmic intelligence (mahat). Mabat is the great principle, 
the source of the material world of nature (prakrti), as opposed to the soul, 
which is an offshoot of nature. According to samkhya philosophy, creation 
is effected by the mingling of prakrti with Purusa, the cosmic Soul. This 
view of cosmology is also accepted by the yoga philosophy. The principles 
of Purusa and prakrti are the source of all action, volition and silence. 

Words such as citta, buddhi and mabat are so often used interchangeably 
that the student can easily become confused. One way to structure one's 
understanding is to remember that every phenomenon which has reached 
its full evolution or individuation has a subtle or cosmic counterpart. Thus, 
we translate buddhi as the individual discriminating intelligence, and con- 
sider mabat to be its cosmic counterpart. Similarly, the individuated con- 
sciousness, citta, is matched by its subtle form cit. For the purpose of 
Self-Realization, the highest awareness of consciousness and the most refined 
faculty of intelligence have to work so much in partnership that it is not 
always useful to split hairs by separating them. (See Introduction, part I — 
Cosmology of Nature.) 

The thinking principle, or conscience (antabkarana) links the motivating 
principle of nature (mabat) to individual consciousness which can be thought 
of as a fluid enveloping ego (abamkara), intelligence (buddhi) and mind 
(manas). This ‘fluid’ tends to become clondy and opaque due to its contact 
with the external world via its three components. The sadbaka's aim is to 
bring the consciousness to a state of purity and translucence. It is important 
to note that consciousness not only links evolved or manifest nature to 
non-evolved or subtle nature; it is also closest to the soul itself, which does 
not belong to nature, being merely immanent in it. 

Buddhi possesses the decisive knowledge which is determined by perfect 
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action and experience. Manas gathers and collects information through the 
five senses of perception, jñanendriyas, and the five organs of action, karmen- 
driyas. Cosmic intelligence, ego, individual intelligence, mind, the five senses 
of perception and the five organs of action are the products of the five 
elements of nature — earth, water, fire, air and ether (prthvi, ap, tejas, vayu 
and ākāsa) — with their infra-atomic qualities of smell, taste, form or sight, 
touch and sound (gandha, rasa, rüpa, sparsa and sabda). 

In order to help man to understand himself, the sages analysed humans 
as being composed of five sheaths, or kosas: 


Sheath Corresponding element 
Anatomical (annamaya) Earth 

Physiological (pranamaya) Water 

Mental (manomaya) Fire 

Intellectual (vijianamaya) Air 

Blissful (ànandamaya) Ether 


The first three sheaths are within the field of the elements of nature. The 
intellectual sheath is said to be the layer of the individual soul (jrvatman), 
and the blissful sheath the layer of the universal Soul (paramatman). In 
effect, all five sheaths have to be penetrated to reach emancipation. The 
innermost content of the sheaths, beyond even the blissful body, is purusa, 
the indivisible, non-manifest One, the ‘void which is full’. This is experienced 
in nirbija samadhi, whereas sabija samadhi is experienced at the level of the 
blissful body. 

If ahamk4ra (ego) is considered to be one end of a thread, then antarátma 
(Universal Self) is the other end. Antabkarana (conscience) is the unifier of 
the two. 

The practice of yoga integrates a person through the journey of intelligence 
and consciousness from the external to the internal. It unifies him from the 
intelligence of the skin to the intelligence of the self, so that his self merges 
with the cosmic Self. This is the merging of one half of one's being (prakrti) 
with the other (purusa). Through yoga, the practitioner learns to observe 
and to think, and to intensify his effort until eternal joy is attained. This is 
possible only when all vibrations of the individual citta are arrested before 
they emerge. 

Yoga, the restraint of fluctuating thought, leads to a sattuic state. But in 
order to restrain the fluctuations, force of will is necessary: hence a degree 
of rajas is involved. Restraint of the movements of thought brings about 
stillness, which leads to deep silence, with awareness. This is the sattuic 
nature of the citta. 

Stillness is concentration (dbarana) and silence is meditation (dhyana). 
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Concentration needs a focus or a form, and this focus is ahamkdra, one’s 
own small, individual self. When concentration flows into meditation, that 
self loses its identity and becomes one with the great Self. Like two sides of 
a coin, ahamk4&ra and átma are the two opposite poles in man. 

The sadbaka is influenced by the self on the one hand and by objects 
perceived on the other. When he is engrossed in the object, his mind fluctu- 
ates. This is vrtti. His aim should be to distinguish the self from the objects 
seen, so that it does not become enmeshed by them. Through yoga, he 
should try to free his consciousness from the temptations of such objects, 
and bring it closer to the seer. Restraining the fluctuations of the mind is a 
process which leads to an end: samādhi. Initially, yoga acts as the means of 
restraint. When the sadbaka has attained a total state of restraint, yogic 
discipline is accomplished and the end is reached: the consciousness remains 
pure. Thus, yoga is both the means and the end. 

(See 1.18; II.28.) 


dep zw ARISTA RI 


1.3 tada drastuh svarüpe avasthanam 


tadà then, at that time 
drastuh the soul, the seer 
svarüpe in his own, in his state 


avasthanam rests, abides, dwells, resides, radiates 
Then, the seer dwells in his own true splendour. 


When the waves of consciousness are stilled and silenced, they can no longer 
distort the true expression of the soul. Revealed in his own nature, the 
radiant seer abides in his own grandeur. 


Volition being the mode of behaviour of the mind, it is liable to change our 
perception of the state and condition of the seer from moment to moment. 
When it is restrained and regulated, a reflective state of being is experienced. 
In this state, knowledge dawns so clearly that the true grandeur of the seer is 
seen and felt. This vision of the soul radiates without any activity on the part 
of citta. Once it is realized, the soul abides in its own seat. 

(See 1.16, 29, 47, 51; 11.21, 23, 25; III.49, 56; IV.22, 25, 34.) 
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girare tvi 


1.4 vrtti sárüpyam itaratra 


vrtti behaviour, fluctuation, modification, function, state of mind 
sarüpyam identification, likeness, closeness, nearness 
itaratra at other times, elsewhere 


At other times, the seer identifies with the fluctuating consciousness. 


When the seer identifies with consciousness or with the objects seen, he 
unites with them and forgets his grandeur. 


The natural tendency of consciousness is to become involved with the object 
seen, draw the seer towards it, and move the seer to identify with it. Then 
the seer becomes engrossed in the object. This becomes the seed for diversifi- 
cation of the intelligence, and makes the seer forget his own radiant 
awareness. 

When the soul does not radiate its own glory, it is a sign that the thinking 
faculty has manifested itself in place of the soul. 

The imprint of objects is transmitted to citta through the senses of percep- 
tion. Citta absorbs these sensory impressions and becomes coloured and 
modified by them. Objects act as provender for the grazing citta, which is 
attracted to them by its appetite. Citta projects itself, taking on the form of 
the objects in order to possess them. Thus it becomes enveloped by thoughts 
of the object, with the result that the soul is obscured. In this way, citta 
becomes murky and causes changes in behaviour and mood as it identifies 
itself with things seen. (See III.36.) 

Although in reality citta is a formless entity, it can be helpful to visualize 
it in order to grasp its functions and limitations. Let us imagine it to be like 
an optical lens, containing no light of its own, but placed directly above a 
source of pure light, the soul. One face of the lens, facing inwards towards 
the light, remains clean. We are normally aware of this internal facet of 
citta only when it speaks to us with the voice of conscience. 

In daily life, however, we are very much aware of the upper surface of 
the lens, facing outwards to the world and linked to it by the senses and 
mind. This surface serves both as a sense, and as a content of consciousness, 
along with ego and intelligence. Worked upon by the desires and fears of 
turbulent worldly life, it becomes cloudy, opaque, even dirty and scarred, 
and prevents the soul’s light from shining through it. Lacking inner illumina- 
tion, it seeks all the more avidly the artificial lights of conditioned existence. 
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The whole technique of yoga, its practice and restraint, is aimed at dissociat- 

ing consciousness from its identification with the phenomenal world, at ` 

restraining the senses by which it is ensnared, and at cleansing and purifying 

the lens of citta, until it transmits wholly and only the light of the soul. 
(See 11.20; IV.22.) 


TA: qeu: Reya: I&i 


I.5 vrttayah pañcatayvah klista aklistah 


urttayah movements, modification 

paficatayyah fivefold 

klista afflicting, tormenting, distressing, painful 

aklistah untroubling, undisturbing, unafflicting, undistressing, pleasing 


The movements of consciousness are fivefold. They may be cognizable or 
non-cognizable, painful or non-painful. 


Fluctuations or modifications of the mind may be painful or non-painful, 
cognizable or non-cognizable. Pain may be hidden in the non-painful state, 
and the non-painful may be hidden in the painful state. Either may be 
cognizable or non-cognizable. 


When consciousness takes the lead, naturally the seer takes a back seat. The 
seed of change is in the consciousness and not in the seer. Consciousness 
sees objects in relation to its own idiosyncrasies, creating fluctuations and 
modifications in one’s thoughts. These modifications, of which there are 
five, are explained in the next sütra. They may be visible or hidden, painful 
or not, distressing or pleasing, cognizable or non-cognizable. 

The previous sütra explains that the consciousness involves the seer with 
the objects seen by it, and invites five types of fluctuations which can be 
divided and subdivided almost infinitely. 

Thoughts, when associated with anguish, are known as painful (lista) 
conditions of the mind and consciousness. For example, a live coal covered 
with ash appears to be ash. If one touches it, it burns the skin at once. The 
live coal was in an incognizable, or aklista state. The moment the skin was 
burned, it became cognizable, or klist@. As anguish predominates in pain, 
the pleasing state cannot be identified with it, though it exists side by side. 
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The pleasure of sex ends in the agony of labour pain at the time of delivery, 
to be followed by all the cycles of joy, worry and sadness associated with 
parenthood. 

Even highly evolved souls, who have reached a certain spiritual height, 
as in I.18 which describes a non-painful, blissful state, are cautioned by 
Patafijali in I.19. He warns that, though the yogi remains free while the 
virtuous potencies continue to be powerful, the moment they fade away he 
has to strive again, a painful end to the attainment of the spiritual pinnacle. 
Alternatively, the pains may be hidden, and may appear as non-painful for 
a long time, until they surface. For example, cancer can remain undetected 
for a long time until it reaches a painful and tormenting state. 

Cognizable pains and anguishes are controlled or annihilated by the prac- 
tice of yoga, and by willpower. Incognizable pains are prevented from rising 
to the state of cognition by freedom from desires (vdsanas) and by non- 
attachment (vairagya), in addition to yogic sadhana. 

In II.12, Patafijali uses the words drsta (visible) and adrsta (unperceived, 
invisible). These may be compared to klista and aklista. Nature causes the 
five fluctuations to appear in their affictive klista forms, whereas purusa 
tends to bring them to the aklista state. For example, the klista form of 
memory is bondage in psychological time, the aklista form is the function 
of discrimination. Both the painful and non-painful states can be visible or 
hidden. The known, visible pains and pleasures can be reduced or eradicated. 
In painful states the ‘non-pains’ may be hidden, and consequently the virtues 
are difficult to recognize or perceive. Both these states must be stopped by 
yogic practice and renunciation. In sütras 1.23, 27, 28, 33-39, and in II.29, 
Patafijali underlines the means of reaching the zenith of virtue, which is 
freedom and beatitude. 

The citta acts as the wheel, while klista and aklista states are like the 
two spokes of the wheel which cause fluctuations and modulations in one's 
self. The vrttis in their klista and aklista manifestations are not separate 
parallel entities, but feed and support each other. For example, the dullness 
which is the negative aspect of sleep supports the wrong perception of the 
other modulations of consciousness, whereas the positive experience of sleep 
(the passive, virtuous state experienced immediately on waking, when the 
'T is silent) gives a glimmer of a higher state, encouraging the efforts of 
right knowledge and discrimination. If the wheel is at rest, the spokes remain 
steady, and the citta becomes free from vrttis. 

(For afflictions, see 1.30, 31; II.3, 12, 16, 17.) 
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mrofaqda ee IRR: I<! 


1.6 pramana viparyaya vikalpa nidra smrtayah 


pramana valid knowledge, experienced knowledge, correct knowledge 
which is studied and verified, proof, or evidence 
viparyaya inverted, perverse, contrary 


vikalpa doubt, indecision, hesitation, fancy, imagination, or day- 
dreaming 

nidra sleep, a state of emptiness 

smrtayah memory 


They are caused by correct knowledge, illusion, delusion, sleep and memory. 


These five-fold fluctuations or modifications of consciousness are based on 
real perception, or correct knowledge based on fact and proof; unreal or 
perverse perception, or illusion; fanciful or imaginary knowledge; knowledge 
based on sleep; and memory. 


Consciousness has five qualitative types of intelligence: midha (silly, stupid, 
or ignorant), ksipta (neglected or distracted), viksipta (agitated or scattered), 
ekàgra (one-pointed or closely attentive) and niruddha (restrained or con- 
trolled). Since conscious intelligence is of five types, fluctuations are also 
classified into five kinds: correct knowledge, perverse perception, imagina- 
tion, knowledge based on sleep, and memory. These five conscious states of 
intelligence and five classes of fluctuations may disturb the sadbaka, or help 
him to develop maturity of intelligence and attain emancipation. 

Wrong perceptions (viparyaya) are gathered by the senses of perception 
and influence the mind to accept what is felt by them (as in the story of the 
six blind men and the elephant). Fanciful knowledge (vikalpa) causes the 
mind to live in an imaginary state without consideration of the facts. Memory 
(smrti) helps one to recollect experiences for right understanding. Sleep 
(nidra) has its own peculiarity. As a jar when empty is filled with air, so 
consciousness is empty in sleep. It exists in space, without a place, and is 
filled with dormancy. In sleep, one has a glimpse of a quiet state of mind, 
manolaya. This dormant state of mind is felt only on waking. Just as a 
flower when at rest is in its bud, so the consciousness rests in its bud, the 
conscience. Correct knowledge (pramana) is direct knowledge from the core 
of the being. It is intuitive, therefore pure, and beyond the field of intellect. 

Direct knowledge leads man beyond the conscious state. This state of 
consciousness is called amanaskatva. 
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AAPA: TAFT Is! 


1.7 pratyaksa anumamna agamah pramanani 


pratyaksa direct perception 

anumana inference 

agamah traditional sacred texts or scriptural references, a person who 
is a scriptural authority and whose word can be relied on 

pramanani kinds of proof 


Correct knowledge is direct, inferred or proven as factual. 


Correct knowledge is based on three kinds of proof: direct perception, correct 
inference or deduction, and testimony from authoritative sacred scriptures 
or experienced persons. 


Initially, individual perception should be checked by reasoned logic, and 
then seen to correspond to traditional or scriptural wisdom. This process 
involves the enlightened intelligence, or buddbi. 

In modern intellectual terms, we take buddhi to be a monolithic entity. 
This is unhelpful when trying to understand its true role in our lives and in 
our yogic practice. Let us first separate it from mind, in which brain, whose 
function is to receive sensory information, to think and to act, has its source. 
Thinking expresses itself in the form of electro-magnetic waves. 

Intellect is more subtle than mind. It is concerned with the knowledge of 
facts and the reasoning faculty, and becomes discernible only through its 
inherent quality, intelligence, which is closer to consciousness than to the 
mind/thought process. Intelligence is inherent in every aspect of our being, 
from the physical to the blissful. It is non-manifest only in the ätman/ purusa, 
the core of being. 

The quality of intelligence is inherent but dormant, so our first step must 
be to awaken it. The practice of ¿sana brings intelligence to the surface 
of the cellular body through stretching and to the physiological body by 
maintaining the pose. Once awakened, intelligence can reveal its dynamic 
aspect, its ability to discriminate. Then we strive for equal extensions to 
achieve a balanced, stable pose, measuring upper arm stretch against lower, 
right leg against left, inner against outer, etc. This precise, thorough process 
of measuring and discriminating is the apprenticeship, or culturing, of intelli- 
gence; it is pursued in the internal sheaths by pranayama, pratyahara and 
the further stages of yoga. 

We can thus see that discrimination is a weighing process, belonging to 
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the world of duality. When what is wrong is discarded, what is left must 
be correct. 

When discrimination has been cultivated and intelligence is full and bright, 
ego and mind retreat, and citta becomes sharp and clear. But spiritual intelli- 
gence, which is true wisdom, dawns only when discrimination ends. Wisdom 
does not function in duality. It perceives only oneness. It does not discard 
the wrong, it sees only the right. (Patafijali calls this exalted intelligence, or 
vivekaja jñanam, 111.55.) Wisdom is not mingled with nature, and is indeed 
unsuitable for the problems of life in a dualistic world. It would be of no 
use to a politician, for example, however high his motives, for he must 
choose and decide in the relative and temporal world. Spiritual wisdom does 
not decide, it knows. It is beyond time. 

However, the progressive refinement of intelligence is essential in the 
search for freedom. The discriminating intellect should be used to ‘defuse’ 
the negative impact of memory, which links us in psychological time to the 
world of sensory pleasure and pain. 

All matter, from rocks to human cells, contains its own inherent intelli- 
gence, but only man has the capacity to awaken, culture and finally transcend 
intelligence. Just as the totally pure citta, free from sensory entanglements, 
gravitates towards the ātman, so, once intelligence has achieved the highest 
knowledge of nature, it is drawn inwards towards the soul (IV.26). Buddhi 
has the capacity to perceive itself: its innate virtue is honesty (1.49). 


(reddi Prana Wey tci 


[L8 viparvayah mithyajtiánam atadrüpa 
pratistham 


viparyayah perverse, unreal 

mithyajnanam illusory knowledge 

atadrüpa not in its own form 

pratistham occupying, standing, seeing, beholding 


Illusory or erroneous knowledge is based on non-fact or the non-real. 


Perverse, illusory or wrong knowledge is caused by error or misconception, 
or by mistaking one thing for another. It is based on the distortion of reality. 
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Wrong understanding and false conceptions generate wrong feelings and 
taint the consciousness. This hinders the sadbaka in his efforts to experience 
the seer, and may create a dual or split personality. 

(See ILS.) 


NERIA qewa FIA: ii 


1.9 sabdajnana anupati vastusunvah vikalpah 


sabdajnana verbal knowledge 

anupati followed in sequence, pursued, phased in regular succession 
vastustnyah devoid of things, devoid of substance or meaning 

vikalpah imagination, fancy 


Verbal knowledge devoid of substance is fancy or imagination. 


Playing with fanciful thoughts or words, and living in one’s own world of 
thoughts and impressions which have no substantial basis, is vikalpa, a vague 
and uncertain knowledge which does not correspond to reality. In such a 
state of delusion, one is like the hare in the fable who imagined it had horns. 


If vikalpa is brought to the level of factual knowledge by analysis, trial, error, 
and discrimination, it can awaken a thirst for correct or true knowledge, and 
delusion can be transformed into vision and discovery. Unless and until 
such a transformation takes place, knowledge based on imagination remains 
without substance. 


SHORTS RPT 1901 


1.10 abhava pratvaya alambanà vretih nidra 


abhava non-existence, a feeling of non-being, absence of awareness 
pratyaya going towards conviction, trust, confidence, reliance, usage, 
knowledge, understanding, instrument, means, intellect 
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@lambana support, abode, dependence on a prop, mental exercise to bring 
before one's thoughts the gross form of the eternal 

vrttib function, condition, thought-wave 

nidra sleep without dreams 


Sleep is the non-deliberate absence of thought-waves or knowledge. 


Dreamless sleep is an inert state of consciousness in which the sense of 
existence is not felt. 


Sleep is a state in which all activities of thought and feeling come to an end. 
In sleep, the senses of perception rest in the mind, the mind in the conscious- 
ness and the consciousness in the being. Sleep is of three types. If one feels 
heavy and dull after sleep, that sleep has been tamasic. Disturbed sleep is 
rajasic. Sleep that brings lightness, brightness and freshness is sattvic. 

In the states of correct knowledge, perverse knowledge, fanciful knowl- 
edge, and knowledge born of memory, one is awake. Mind and consciousness 
are drawn by the senses into contact with external objects: thus, one gains 
knowledge. In deep sleep, these four types of knowledge are absent: the 
senses of perception cease to function because their king, the mind, is at 
rest. This is abhava, a state of void, a feeling of emptiness. 

The sadbaka, having experienced this negative state of void in sleep, tries 
to transform it into a positive state of mind while awake. Then he experiences 
that pure state in which the self is free from the knowledge of things seen, 
heard, acquired or felt through the senses and the mind. When he has learned 
to silence all the modulations of mind and consciousness, then he has reached 
kaivalya. He has sublimated the vrttis and become a master: his citta is 
submerged in the soul. 

Sleep gives one a glimpse of the seer, but only indistinctly because the 
light of discrimination, viveka, is clouded. Simulation of this state of sleep 
when one is awake and aware is samadhi, wherein the seer witnesses his 
own form. 
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Loi anubhata visava asaihpramosat snirtil 


anubbita perceived, apprehended, experienced, knowledge derived 
from direct perception, inference and comparison, verbal 
knowledge 

visaya an object, a sense of object, an affair, a transaction 

asampramosah not allowing to slip away, without stealing from anything 
else 

smrtib memory of a thing experienced, recollection of words or 
experiences 


Memory is the unmodified recollection of words and experiences. 


Memory is a modification of consciousness allowing us to recapture past 
experiences. 

Memory is the collection of the modulations and impressions of correct 
knowledge, perverse knowledge, illusory knowledge and sleep. As perception 
changes, memory too may alter, but correctly used, it enables us to recall 
experiences in their true, pristine state. This ability is the foundation of the 
practice of discrimination. 

The five properties of consciousness can be equated with the five fluctu- 
ations of consciousness: dullness with nidra, negligence with viparyaya, agita- 
tion with vikalpa, one-pointedness with smrti and restraint or control with 
pramana. 

(See II.5 for wrong impressions and wrong recollections.) 


saa AIT: 1931 


1.42 abhvasa vairdgyábhs dii tannirodhah 
abbyasa repeated practice 


vairagyabhyam freedom from desires, detachment, renunciation 
tannirodhah their restraint 


Practice and detachment are the means to still the movements of consciousness. 
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The fluctuations of consciousness, painful or non-painful, described in I.5 
and I.6, are to be controlled through repeated yogic practice. Mental strength 
must also be developed, to attain detachment and freedom from desires. 
Study of the consciousness and stilling it is practice (abbyasa). Elsewhere 
(II.28) Patafijali has used another word: anusthana. Abhydsa conveys the 
sense of mechanical repetition, whereas anustbana implies devotion, dedi- 
cation, a religious attitude. Repeated effort made with a thorough under- 
standing of the art and philosophy of yoga and with perfect communion of 
body, mind and soul is not a mechanical practice but a religious and spiritual 
one. 

Practice is the positive aspect of yoga; detachment or renunciation (vaira- 
gya) the negative. The two balance each other like day and night, inhalation 
and exhalation. Practice is the path of evolution; detachment and renunci- 
ation the path of involution. Practice is involved in all the eight limbs of 
yoga. Evolutionary practice is the onward march towards discovery of the 
Self, involving yama, niyama, asana and pranayama. The involutionary path 
of renunciation involves pratyāhāra, dharana, dhyana and samadhi. This 
inward journey detaches the consciousness from external objects. 

Pataiijali’s practice represents the ba or ‘sun’ aspect, and renunciation the 
tha or ‘moon’ aspect of hatha yoga. In hatha yoga, ha represents the life-force 
and tha, the consciousness. Ha also represents the very being — the seer, 
while tha is the reflected light of the seer, representing citta. Through Hathay- 
oga these two forces are blended, and then merged in the seer. 

To be adept in yoga, yama and niyama must be observed carefully 
throughout the yogic sadhana. This is abhydsa. The discarding of ideas and 
actions which obstruct progress in sadhana is vairagya. 

As we know, consciousness becomes involved with the objects seen, and 
identifies with them, drawing the seer with it. Then the seer becomes subordi- 
nate to the oscillating mind. The eight aspects of yoga, described in II.29, 
are given to us as a means to stop the wavering of the intelligence and to 
learn correct understanding. Although the first four relate to practice and 
the others to renunciation, practice and renunciation are interdependent and 
equally important. Without restraint, the forces generated by practice would 
spin out of control and could destroy the sadhbaka. At the higher levels, 
vairagya without abbyasa could lead to stagnation and inner decay. The 
first four aspects are considered a building up process, and the last four one 
of inner consolidation. Once our initial tamasic nature moves towards a 
dynamic state, restraint becomes necessary for our own inner security. 

Vairágya is a practice through which the sadbaka learns to be free from 
desires and passions and to cultivate non-attachment to things which hinder 
his pursuit of union with the soul. 
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The disciplines which are to be followed are explained in the succeeding 
sütras. 


(For yogic disciplines see I1.29—32, 11.35—53.) 


wa fedi ueisvam: 1931 


I.[3 tatra sthitau yatnah abhyaásab 


tatra of these, under these circumstances, in that case 
sthitau as regards steadiness, as regards perfect restraint 
yatnab continuous effort 


abbyasab practice 
Practice is tbe steadfast effort to still tbese fluctuations. 


Practice is the effort to still the fluctuations in the consciousness and then 
to move towards silencing it: to attain a constant, steady, tranquil state of 
mind. 


In order to free the mind from fluctuations and oscillations and to reach a 
state of steadiness, the practitioner is advised to practise intensely all the 
yogic principles, from yama to dbyana. These embrace all disciplines: moral, 
ethical, physical, mental, intellectual and spiritual. (For the application of 
the mind to the practice, see 1.20.) 


a q ShERPRRRIESERRIFIE eR: 19 ¥1 


1.14 sa tu dirghakala nairantarya satkara 
asevitah drdhabhtmih 


sa this 

tu and 

dirghakala for a long time 

nairantarya without interruption, continuous 
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satkara dedication, devotion 
asevitab zealously practised, performed assiduously 
drdhabhamih of firm ground, firmly rooted, well fixed 


Long, uninterrupted, alert practice is the firm foundation for restraining the 
fluctuations. 


When the effort is continued in accordance with yogic principles consistently 
and for a long time, with earnestness, attention, application and devotion, 
the yogic foundation is firmly established. 


Profound wisdom is gained through steady, dedicated, attentive practice, 
and non-attachment through applied restraint. However, success may inflate 
the sadhaka’s ego, and he should be careful not to become a victim of 
intellectual pride which may drag him away from enlightenment. If this 
happens, he should re-establish his practice by taking guidance from a com- 
petent master, or through his own discrimination, so that humility replaces 
pride and spiritual wisdom dawns. This is correct practice. 


zen sae aqua alana quu 19 ul 


1.15 drsta anusravika visaya vitrsnasya 
vastkarasarijña vairdgyam 


drsta perceptible, visible 
ànusravika heard or listening, resting on the Vedas or on tradition accord- 
ing to oral testimony 


visaya a thing, an object of enjoyment, matter 
vitrsnasya freedom from desire, contentment 

vastkara subjugation, supremacy, bringing under control 
samjña consciousness, intellect, understanding 


vairagyam absence of worldly desires and passions, dispassion, detach- 
ment, indifference to the world, renunciation 


Renunciation is the practice of detachment from desires. 


When non-attachment and detachment are learned there is no craving for 
objects seen or unseen, words heard or unheard. Then the seer remains 
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unmoved by temptations. This is the sign of mastery in the art of 
renunciation. 


Non-attachment and detachment must be learned through willpower. They 
consist of learning to be free from cravings, not only for worldly, but also 
heavenly pleasures. Citta is taught to be unmoved by thoughts of desire and 
passion, and to remain in a state of pure consciousness, devoid of all objects 
and free even from the qualities of sattua, rajas and tamas. 

The mind is considered by the sages to be the eleventh sense. The eyes, 
ears, nose, tongue and skin are the five senses of perception. The arms, legs, 
mouth, generative and excretory organs are the five organs of action. These 
are the external senses: the mind is an internal sense organ. 

There are five states in vairagya. 


1 Disengaging the senses from enjoyment of their objects, and controlling 
them, is yatamàna. As it is not possible to control all the senses at 
once, one should attempt to control them one by one to achieve mastery 
over them all. 

2 By thoughtful control, one burns away the desires which obstruct citta’s 
movement towards the soul. This is vyatireka. 

3 When the five senses of perception and five organs of action have been 
weaned away from contact with objects, the feeblest desires remain in 
a causal state and are felt only in the mind: this is ekendriya. The 
mind wants to play a dual role: to fulfil the desires of the senses, and 
also to experience Self-Realization. Once the senses have been silenced, 
the mind moves with one-pointed effort towards Soul Realization. 

4 Vastkara is attained when one has overcome all longings, and developed 
indifference to all types of attachment, non-attachment and detachment 
(see I.40). All eleven senses have been subjugated. 

5 From these develops paravairagya, the highest form of renunciation: 
it is free from the qualities of sattva, rajas and tamas. On attaining 
this state, the sadhbaka ceases to be concerned with himself, or with 
others who remain caught in the web of pleasure (see Table 2 and 
11.19). 


Often we come across renounced persons who get caught in the pleasures 
and comforts of life and neglect their sadhana. We should learn from such 
examples and guard ourselves so that we develop firmness in our sadhana. 

A bird cannot fly with one wing. It needs two wings to fly. To reach the 
highest spiritual goal, the two wings of yoga, abhydsa and vairagya are 
essential. 
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ded quM 1911 


1.16 tatparam purusakhyateh gunavaitrsnyam 


tatparam that highest, that most excellent, the ultimate, the best, 
the purest, the supreme 

burusakbyateb the highest knowledge of the soul, perception of the soul 

gunavaitrsnyam indifference to the qualities of nature, inertia or dormancy 
(tamas), passion or vibrance (rajas) and luminosity or ser- 
enity (sattva) 


The ultimate renunciation is when one transcends the qualities of nature 
and perceives the soul. 


Table 2: Stages of vairagya (detachment) and the involution of prakrti 
Stage of vairagya Stage of involution of prakrti 
I Yatamana 


(disengaging the senses 
from action) 


š Višesa 
2 Vyatireka > Ts *  [indriyas 
(keeping away from desire) (specific) 
3 Ekendriya 
(stilling the mind) 
4 Vasikara Avisesa 
(mastery of desire) (non-specific) 
5 tanmatras 
+ asmita 
Linga matra 
(marked) 
5 Paravairagya Alinga 
(supreme detachment) (unmarked) 


The purest form of renunciation is when one is free from the qualities of 
nature. One realizes the soul at once. Clear intelligence of head and heart 
leads to this. 


If through abbydsa we activate and purify our energy, through vairagya we 
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disentangle ourselves from involvement in even the subtlest manifestations 
of the phenomenal world. The creation of energy alone, without control or 
restraint, cannot lead to freedom. To understand the five levels of vairagya, 
one should refer to the model of nature’s evolution described in the introduc- 
tion, in the section on samadhi pada. Here, we see the unfolding of nature 
from its noumenal (aliñga) state into the linga state, through mahat; then 
from the non-specific (avisesa) phenomena including abamkara, ego or ‘I- 
consciousness’ to the manifest (visesa) expressions of nature which form 
the basis of our experience of everyday reality (see 11.19). The reverse or 
involutionary process, which is the path of yoga, can be seen as the ascension 
of a ladder. Abþyāsa gives us the necessary impetus for the ascent; by 
vairagya we draw up the ladder behind us. 

The lower rungs of renunciation are attempted by anyone who tries to 
disentangle himself from such a habit as smoking or drinking coffee. We 
cut down, then we stop, but the desire persists in the mind. When that 
mental desire has faded away, years later, our body cells may spontaneously 
rekindle attachment. Later still, we may find we become attached to the idea 
of ourselves as non-drinkers of coffee, so the ego is still attached to the idea 
of coffee even though it is now 'non-coffee'. This is self-conscious virtue. 
Gradually we may become totally indifferent to coffee, but coffee neverthe- 
less still exists in our mind. 

This sutra relates to the ultimate freedom achieved through paravairagya: 
here phenomenal nature ceases to exist for us, as the gunas are transcended, 
drawn back into their noumenal root. By transcending the gunas, we unlock 
that which binds us to nature. When this is achieved in all our involvements, 
the soul is fully perceived. 

The consciousness has now, by the power of wisdom, acquired everything 
that had to be acquired, and discarded everything that had to be discarded. 
The sadbaka is free from all bondage; there is no feeling of birth and death. 
Kaivalya is attained. This is the effect of the twin disciplines of abhyasa and 
vairagya, through which the sadbaka becomes wise and free, untainted by 
the influence of citta. 

In IV.29 the word prasañkbyana, meaning “highest knowledge', has been 
used. Again in sütra IV.31, there is the expression sarvavarana malapetasya 
which means “when all obscuring impurities are destroyed totally'. Then 
follows purusakbyati signifying ‘perception of the soul’. 

(In sütras I.17—51 Patafijali speaks of samadhi.) (See III.51 and IV.34.) 
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PASAT AAT TARY UNWEKR: 19:01 


1.17 vuarka vicdra ananda asmirarüpa anugamāt 
samprajnaárah 


vitarka analytical thinking or analytical study, argument, inference, 
conjecture 

vicara reason, meditation, insight, perfect intelligence where all 
logic comes to an end 

ananda elation, bliss, felicity 

asmitàrüpa consciousness of being one with oneself 

anugamat by accompanying, by following, comprehending, grasping 


samprajnatah ^ distinguish, know actually, know accurately 


Practice and detachment develop four types of samadhi: self-analysis, syn- 
thesis, bliss, and the experience of pure being. 


Through practice and detachment, four types of awareness develop. Absorp- 
tion of the consciousness, achieved through engrossment in conjecture, infer- 
ence and analytical study; synthesis, consideration and discrimination; bliss 
or elation; and a state of pure being, constitute samprajnata samadhi. 


Here a distinction is recognized between the seer and the seen. Sarprajfiata 
samadhi consists of vitarka, engrossment in analysis, vicára, engrossment in 
reasoning, ananda, experiencing a state of bliss, and asmita, experiencing 
the state of ‘I’. 

Vitarka is an act of involvement by deliberate thinking and study, which 
leads to the final point or root cause. It is an attempt to distinguish the 
cause from the effect, a process of judicious experimental research from the 
gross to the subtle. Intellectual analysis, vitarka sarnprajfiata, being a func- 
tion of the brain, produces relative and conditioned knowledge. It is gross 
and lacks refinement. It is further divided into deliberation, savitarka and 
non-deliberation, nirvitarka. 

Vicara means differentiating knowledge. It is a process of investigation, 
reflection and consideration through which the wandering conjectural brain 
is stilled and the sadbaka develops mental depth, acuteness, refinement and 
subtlety. Vicara too is divided into reasoning, savicara and non-reasoning, 
nirvicara. 

As the growing body of experience brings maturity, fulfilment is reached 
and a state of bliss, ananda, ensues, freeing the sadbaka from the mechanism 
of study, investigation and fulfilment and leading him to dwell in the self 
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alone. This state is called asmita rapa samprajnata samadhi. Thus, all six 
gradations of sabija samadhi (samadhi with support or seed) — savitarka, 
nirvitarka, savicara, nirvicara, ananda and asmità — are explained. 

There is a seventh stage of samadhi, virama pratyaya, so called asam- 
prajnata samadhi, and an eighth, called dharma megha or nirbija samadhi. 

As external objects are susceptible to change, deliberation may not be 
pure. One must go from the periphery to the source. Vicára is beyond 
vitarka, ānanda is beyond vitarka and uicara, and asmità is beyond vitarka, 
vicara and ananda. This is the gradual progress from the gross body towards 
the subtle mind, and from the subtle mind towards the source, the core of 
being. 

Savitarka and nirvitarka samadbi belong to the function of the brain, 
and are attained by contemplation on gross elements and objects knowable 
through the senses. Savicára and nirvicara samadhi belong to the realm of 
the mind and are attained by contemplation of subtle elements, and nanda 
belongs to the realm of mature intelligence. Ananda must be attributed not 
to the senses but to pure wisdom. Contemplation by the self of the self 
brings one close to purusa. Here, the self is devoid of ego. 

It is said that the front of the brain is the analytical part (savitarka), 
while the back of the brain is the old, reasoning area (savicára). The base 
of the brain is the seat of ananda, and the crown of the head of the individual 
self, asmita. Sabija samadhi is achieved by drawing these four facets of the 
brain towards its stem. 

When this synchronization has been achieved, a transitory state of quiet- 
ness, manolaya, is experienced. Then, from the stem of the brain, conscious- 
ness is made to descend towards the source mind, the seat of the heart. Here 
it merges into a mindless, beginningless, endless state of being: amanaskatva, 
or nirbija samadhi (samadhi without seed or support). It is the conquest of 
the spirit. 

In between sabija and nirbija samadhis, Patafijali describes an intervening 
state, virama pratyaya, which others call asamprajnata samadhi. It is a 
spiritual plateau (manolaya), a transitory state or a resting place before one 
plunges into nirbija samadhi. 

(See 11.18, 19, 21; I1I.45 and 48.) 

Through practice and renunciation each and every part of man - the skin, 
the cells, the breath, the movements of thought, intelligence and reason 
become acquainted with the self. This is sarmprajaata samadhi. The sadbaka's 
intelligence spreads evenly within and around his body, like the surface of 
a lake without ripples. Then he sees things clearly. In this samprajnata 
samadhi or contemplation, the disparity between the seer and the seen 
remains. 

Take, for example, the performance of an àsana, or movements of breath 
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in pranayama. In the beginning, these are done at a physical level. As under- 
standing deepens, the body is penetrated internally, its movements are con- 
nected with the intelligence, and the ¿sana is grasped as a single unit in all 
directions: front to back, top to bottom, side to side. It is absorbed and held 
by the body's intelligence for the soul to perceive. One learns that one's 
body is the bow, the ¿sana is the arrow, and the target is the soul. When 
the ¿sana is perfected, the target is struck: the field and the knower of the 
field are united. The logic and reasoning of the ¿sana are fulfilled. The 
sádbaka, having lost the consciousness of the āsana and of his body, is one 
with himself. His āsana, his breath, his effort and his very being are one 
with the millions of cells in his body. He has reached sāsmitā, the auspicious 
state of asmita. 

Patafijali generally addresses us at several levels at once, so it is not 
unreasonable to explain vitarka, vicára, ananda and asmità in relation to 
asana. 

When we begin to practise sana, our method is largely hit or miss, ‘let 
me try this; let me try that’. It is a process of trial and error based on 
conjecture. That is the nature of vitarka. It is adventurous rather than 
calculating but it does not forget its errors; we then evolve to the stage we 
may call vicara, in which a body of experience has been built up from 
investigation, mature consideration and dawning discrimination. As our 
ásanas ripen, we reach a stage when skin-consciousness moves towards the 
centre of being, and the centre radiates towards the periphery. Movement 
is at once centripetal and centrifugal. This integrity brings bliss: ananda. 
Finally, when the conscious mechanism by which we consider and perform 
ásana comes to an end, the process reaches a resting point. The ¿sana then 
rests only on the inner self which is in poise: the only support is asmitd. 


Roran ag: seeititszt: 19 ¿l 


[.18 viramapratyaya abhyasapürvah 
sathskdrasesah anyah 


viráma rest, repose, pause 

pratyaya going towards, firm conviction, reliance, confidence, usage, 
practice, a cause, instrument, means, device 

abbyasa practice 

purvah before, old, previous, foregoing 
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samskarasesah balance of subliminal impressions 
anyah other, another, different 


The void arising in these experiences is another samadhi. Hidden impressions 
lie dormant, but spring up during moments of awareness, creating fluctua- 
tions and disturbing the purity of the consciousness. 


As mentioned earlier, Patafijali indicates another state of samadhi in between 
sabija samadhi and nirbija samadhi, but does not name it. It is experienced 
with the cessation of all functions of the brain, leaving behind only the 
residual merits, or sarmskaáras, of good practices. In this state one is free 
from passions, desires and appetites. 

The word used for this state is virāma pratyaya. In it the sadhaka rests 
in a highly evolved state in which the intelligence is still. The nearest we 
come to virdma pratyaya in ordinary experience are those few moments 
before falling asleep, when the intellect relaxes its hold on thoughts and 
objects and the mind becomes silent, a state reminiscent of manolaya. Like 
a river joining the sea, the mind is dissolving into the self. We are given a 
momentary glimpse of the seer, abiding in the self. The moment one loses 
the feeling of ‘I’, one is in this state of virama pratyaya, which is neither 
negative nor positive. It is a state of suspended animation in the conscious- 
ness. Patafijali calls this state a different type of samādhi (anyah). It is not 
deliberate but natural. 

In deliberate or samprajnata samadhi, the intelligence dissolves but the 
sense of self remains. The sarmskaras of good practices remain and all other 
fluctuations cease. This state becomes a plateau, from which the aspirant 
may climb further up the spiritual ladder. As it is only a transitional state, 
one must take care that stagnation does not set in: it should not be taken 
as the goal. One should then, in fact, intensify one’s sadhana to reach the 
state of the absolute, rirbija samadhi. (For nirbija samadhi, see 1.50—51.) 

In the next sūtra, it is said that those who remain in virama pratyaya not 
only conquer the elements of nature but merge in them, while others live 
without a physical body as angels or devatas. We have the examples of 
Ramakrsna Paramaharhnsa, Ramana Maharsi and Sri Aurobindo, who 
remained in that state for a long period without the awareness of their 
bodies, but emerged later to reach nirbija samadhi. Such sadbakas are called 
prakrtilayas (laya = merged in nature) or videhins (existing without a body). 
Other yogis who have reached a certain level of evolution in their search 
are caught at a crossroads, feeling that this is the end of their journey. If 
they stay there and do not attempt to go further in the practice of yoga, 
they fall from the grace of yoga. Lord Krsna calls such aspirants yoga 
bhrastas. In the Bhagavad Gita (v1.41—43), he says that ‘those yogis who 
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have fallen deliberately from the grace of yoga are reborn in the houses of 
the pure and prosperous, where they live a contented life in a righteous way 
for many years; while the others, who have undeliberately fallen, are reborn 
into the families of poor yogis who are endowed with wisdom. Then they 
strive again for perfection, beginning from the state which they had reached 
in the previous life’. (See also IV.1—2.) 

Viráma pratyaya is a precarious state. It may bind the sādhaka forever, 
or it may uplift him. Patafijali advises in L20 that those who have reached 
virama pratyaya should not stop there but should redouble their efforts with 
faith and courage, memory and contemplative awareness. 

Sti Vyasa, the first commentator on Pataíijali, calls this redoubled effort 
upaya pratyaya (upaya is the means by which one reaches one's aim, a 
stratagem). Through upāya pratyaya the evolved souls mentioned above 
reached nirbija samadhi. 

Patafijali clearly uses the word samprajfata for the state of samādhi which 
is reached through vitarka, vicara, ananda, and asmità. In this sūtra, he 
explains the deliberate maintenance of a thought-free state of consciousness. 
Hence, here he has not given a precise term, but uses the expression anyah, 
meaning 'another', or a different type of samadbi and not asambrajñata 
samadhi, as conveyed by many commentators. 


wawan RUER !9 <! 


1.19 bhavapratyayah videha prakrtilayanam 


bhava arising or produced from, originating in, state of being, 
existence, origin, true condition, real disposition 

pratyayah going towards, firm conviction, usage, means, device 

videha incorporeal, without material existence but an existence 
in contemplation of a law (the law of nature and of the 
spirit) 


prakrtilayanam merged in nature 


In this state, one may experience bodilessness, or become merged in nature. 
This may lead to isolation or to a state of loneliness. 


In this samadhi, which is poised between sabia and nirbija samādhi, the 
sadhaka is freed from all fluctuations, but subliminal impressions, samsk4ras, 
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spring to life the moment he comes out of that state. Some evolved entities 
move without a body, as spirits and angels, while others become absorbed 
in the elements of nature, prakrti. Caught in the web of bodiless feeling, or 
merging in nature, they forget to climb to the topmost rung of the spiritual 
ladder, and fail to reach nirbija samadhi. The sadbaka, having reached a 
state of isolation but not emancipation, must come out of it if he is not to 
lose the path of kaivalya. 

A man who performs trance underground without ventilation becomes 
one with the earth. A person submerged in water becomes one with water. 
He is a prakrtilayan: one with the elements. One whose spirit moves without 
a body is a videhin. When the prakrtilayan is separated from earth or water, 
or the videhin comes in contact with his own body, subliminal impressions 
surface and create fluctuations in the mind (see III.44). This experience is 
the conquest of the principles or tattvas of nature: prakrtijaya. 

In 1.10, Patafijali defines sleep as a state in which all thoughts and feelings 
are temporarily suspended, and the senses, mind, intellect and consciousness 
rest in the being. In dreamless sleep, there is absence of everything. If an 
average person, when awake, recollects the state of dreamless sleep, he 
glimpses a non-physical state of existence (videha) and also the state of 
merging in nature (prakrtilaya). In sleep, these two phases remain uncon- 
scious until one wakes, whereas evolved souls in samadbi (as described in 
I.18) experience them consciously. Sleep is a natural condition of conscious- 
ness; samadhi is a superconscious state. 

In sleep, everything is inert, tamasic; in samādhi everything is luminous, 
untinged by the gunas. 


TRAHAN FAIZ [Rol 


1.20 sraddha virva smrti samadhiprajia 
pürvakah iraresam 


sraddha trust which comes from revelation, faith, confidence, reverence 

virya vigour, physical and moral strength, mental power, energy, 
valour 

smrti memory, recollection 

samadhi profound meditation, supreme devotion, identification of the 


contemplator with the subject of contemplation, perfect 
absorption of thoughts 
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prajfia awareness of real knowledge acquired through intense contem- 
plation 

purvakah ^ previous, prior, first 

itaresam another, rest, different from, whereas 


Practice must be pursued with trust, confidence, vigour, keen memory and 
power of absorption to break this spiritual complacency. 


This sütra guides those advanced souls who have attained a certain level 
in samadhi, to intensify their sadbana, with redoubled confidence, power, 
awareness and devotion. 

Sage Vyasa calls this state upāya pratyaya. 

Highly evolved souls have the power to discriminate between isolation 
and emancipation. They are neither elated by their conquest of the elements 
nor delighted at their ability to move freely without their bodies. They adopt 
new means to intensify their practice with faith and vigour, and use memory 
as a guide to leap forward with wisdom, total absorption, awareness and 
attention. 

It is said in the puranas that one Jada Bharata, having reached a state of 
samadhi became cold and unemotional. This is exactly what Patafijali means 
when he speaks of that intermediate state of samadhi, as anyab or ‘different’. 
Jada Bharata took three lives to come out of that state and then to proceed 
towards nirbrja samadhi. 

Jada Bharata's father was a rajarsi by the name of Rsabha, who was a 
king of Bharata; his mother, Jayavantyambika was a pious lady. Being the 
son of such noble hearts, he was more inclined towards spiritual knowledge 
than to ruling the country. 

He therefore made up his mind to renounce the kingdom and retired to 
the forest. One day, while he was bathing in a river, a pregnant doe came 
to drink. Frightened by a thunderous sound, it gave birth to a fawn and 
died. Jada Bharata took pity on the fawn, carried it to the hermitage and 
began tending it. He was so attached to it, that even at his last breath, he 
had only that deer in this thoughts. Hence, he was reborn as a deer but his 
previous sadbana remained as subliminal impressions. Later, he was reborn 
as a human being in the house of a realized soul, Angirasa by name. He 
developed indifference to life and lived like a madman. 

One day the king of the country wanted to perform a human sacrifice 
for Goddess Kalimata. He commanded his attendants to bring a human 
being for the sacrifice. With great difficulty, they found a person who, 
however, escaped at the appointed time. The king, in rage, sent his attendants 
to find another person. This time they chanced upon Jada Bhàrata, who 
was moving about in the forest, unconcerned with life. He was brought for 
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the sacrifice. As the king was about to kill him, Goddess Kalimata appeared 
in her real form, destroyed the king and his attendants and set Jada Bharata 
free. 

As a wandering sage, he moved to Sind. The king of the country wanted 
to sit at the feet of sage Kapila to learn spiritual knowledge. One day, while 
he was travelling in a palanquin, his carriers spotted Jada Bharata and called 
him for help. He unhesitatingly consented to oblige, but moved in such a 
way as to disturb the rhythm of the others. They began scolding him, to 
which he replied that their abuses could not touch his Self as they were 
meant for his body. Hearing this, the king was wonderstruck; he climbed 
down and humbly prostrated before the sage asking his forgiveness. With a 
serene state of mind, Jada Bharata accepted the king’s humble request and 
moved on to continue his sadhana. He had taken three lives to resume his 
sadhana from where he had left it. 

This story aptly illustrates how the five dynamic qualities of faith, tenacity, 
perfect memory, absorption and awareness are necessary to hold on to what 
one has attained and to break out of that spiritual isolation which is not 
freedom. 

Buddha says, in the Dhammapada, that all sorrows can be conquered 
through good conduct, reverential faith, enthusiasm, remembrance, concen- 
tration and right knowledge. 

Šraddba should not be understood simply as faith. It also conveys mental 
and intellectual firmness. (The next word, virya, stands for valour and power 
in the sense of physical and nervine strength.) Interestingly, Patafijali’s first 
use of the word sraddha is explicitly to encourage the sadhaka to intensify 
his sadhana in order to reach the highest goal. 

The natural trust of the aspirant is confirmed by revelation, and trans- 
formed into the faith which permeates the consciousness of practitioners 
in any field of art, science and philosophy. If trust is instinctive, faith is 
intuitional. 

After describing the experience of unbiased bliss and spiritual aura in 
I.17-19, Patafijali here expresses this felt trust as sraddha. 
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Serta: 1291 


1.21 tivrasamvegánam d4sannah 


tivra vehement, intense, severe, sharp, acute, supreme, poignant 

samveganam those who are quick, cheerful (sarmvega is a technical word 
like sarnyama, see III.4) 

asannah drawn near, approached, near in time, place or number 


The goalis near for those who are supremely vigorous and intense in practice. 


Samadhi is within reach for him who is honest and pure at heart, enthusiastic, 
intense and supremely energetic. He quickly reaches the highest goal of yoga, 
aided also by his residual accumulated virtues. However, sometimes even 
an intense aspirant may become mild or average, slow or moderate, in his 
practice. 


In the Siva Samhita, chapter v.16, aspirants are categorized as feeble (mrdu), 


moderate (madhyama), sharp in understanding and vigorous (adhimatra), 
and having colossal energy and supreme enthusiasm (adhimatratama). 


TENANT eds fave: 1221 


1.22 mrdu madhya adhimatratvat tatah api 


visesab 
mrdu soft, feeble, mild, fickle 
madhya middle, intermediate, moderate, average 
adhimātratvāt ardent, steady minded, keen 
tatah thence, further 
api also 
visesah differentiation 


There are differences between those who are mild, average and keen in their 
practices. 
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Table 3: Levels of sadhakas and types of awareness 


Sadhaka Awareness 
Mrdu 1 Vitarka prajna intellectual analysis at 
(mild) the external level 
2 Vicara prajna subtle differentiating 
knowledge and mental 
alertness 
Madhya 3 Ananda prajñā knowledge of bliss 
(medium) 4 Asmita prajna knowledge of the self 
Adhimatra 5 Vastkara prajna subjugation of desire 
(intense) 6 Virama pratyaya cessation of brain 
functions 
7 Bhava pratyaya mental quietness 
8 Upaya pratyaya skilful means 
Tivra samvegin or 9 Paravairagya supreme detachment 
adhimatrataman 


(supremely intense) 


Sadhakas are of different levels of eagerness and intensity. For them, the 
goal is time-bound, depending on their level. 


This sütra further amplifies the distinction between yogis whose practices 
are feeble, average or keen, and who progress according to the level of their 
practice. 

These types can be further subdivided. For example, a keen sadhaka may 
be feebly, moderately or intensely keen. Similar subdivisions can be made 
of the average and feeble types. The goal of yoga is near or far according 
to one’s eagerness and one’s efforts. 

This sütra refers to the different aptitudes of yogic practitioners. But if 
sütras I.14—22 are examined as a group, it is clear that they refer to nine 
types of yogis who are highly evolved and whose standards of intelligence 
are far above ordinary human standards. They are of an ascending order of 
intensity. (See Table 3.) 


Paravairágya (supreme detachment) is for those who are clear of head and 


pure of heart, heroic and supremely energetic (adhimatrataman or tivra 
samvegin). For these, the goal is at hand; for others, it is time-bound. 
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isum 1331 


1.23 Igvara pranidhanat và 


Isvara the Lord, God, and Universal Soul 
branidbanat by profound religious meditation, contemplation, prayer, 
renunciation of the fruits of actions 


va or 


Or, tbe citta may be restrained by profound meditation ubon God and total 
surrender to Him. 


To contemplate on God, to surrender one's self to Him, is to bring everything 
face to face with God. Pranidbàna is the surrender of everything: one’s ego, 
all good and virtuous actions, pains and pleasures, joys and sorrows, elations 
and miseries to the Universal Soul. Through surrender the aspirant's ego is 
effaced, and the grace of the Lord pours down upon him like torrential rain. 


sadar nae: JARAN £^: ivl 


1.24 klesa karma vipaka asayaib aparamrstah 
purusavisesah Isvarah 


klesa affliction, pain, distress, pain from disease 
karma act, action, performance 

vipaka ripe, mature, result 

asayaih seat, abode, reservoir 


aparamrstah untouched, unaffected, in no way connected 
purusavisesah a special person, a distinct purusa, or being 
Isvarah God 


God is the Supreme Being, totally free from conflicts, unaffected by actions 
and untouched by cause and effect. 


God is a special, unique Entity (purusa), who is eternally free from afflictions 
and unaffected by actions and their reactions, or by their residue. 
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Isvara is the Supreme Soul, the Lord of all and master of everything. He is 
untouched by klesas (afflictions), unaffected by the fruits of actions, abiding 
undisturbed in His own Being. He is eternally free and always sovereign 
(see II.3 for klesas). 

Human beings experience pain before reaching emancipation, but God is 
always detached from pain and pleasure, sorrow and joy, dejection and 
elation. God is ever free, but man has to wash away all his subliminal 
impressions before realizing freedom (see III.36). 

There is a difference between purusa (individual soul) and purusa visesa 
(Universal Soul). As God is distinct from the individual soul, He is called 
Isvara. 


wa Frid added 124! 


1.25 tatra niratisavam sarvajfiabijam 


tatra therein, in Him 

niratisayam matchless, unsurpassed, unrivalled 
sarvajfia all knowing, omniscient, all wise 
bijam a seed, source, cause, origin, beginning 


God is the unexcelled seed of all knowledge. 


In Him abides the unrivalled, matchless source of all knowledge. He is the 
seed of omniscience, omnipresence and omnipotence. 


In God rests all creation. He is eternal and one. He is Himself the seed of 


all knowledge, the seed of omniscience, whereas the yogi attains infinite 
knowledge but not the seed of that knowledge (see III.50 and IV.31). 
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W UY War yo: Rese RRI 


1.26 sa esah pürvesam api guruh kalena 
anavacchedat 


sa that 

esah Purusa or God 

purvesam first, foremost 

api also, too, besides, in addition to 
guruh master, preceptor 

kalena time 


anavacchedat unbounded, unlimited, uninterrupted, undefined, con- 
tinuous 


God is the first, foremost and absolute guru, unconditioned by time. 


This spiritual Purusa, the Supreme Spirit, is the first and foremost teacher, 
neither bound nor conditioned by place, space or time. He is all and all is 
He. 


TE WEE: THA: ROF 


1.27 tasya vacakah pranavah 


tasya Him 
vacakah connoting, denoting, signifying, sign, indicating 
pranavah the sacred syllable Aum 


He is represented by the sacred syllable auth, called pranava. 
He is identified with the sacred syllable aur. He is represented in Gum. 


Aum is considered to be the symbol of divinity. It is a sacred mantra, and 
is to be repeated constantly. Aum is called pranava, which stands for praise 
of the divine and fulfilment of divinity. 

Sound is vibration, which, as modern science tells us, is at the source of 
all creation. God is beyond vibration, but vibration, being the subtlest form 
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of His creation, is the nearest we can get to Him in the physical world. So 
we take it as His symbol. 

The impersonal essence and source of all being is known as hiranya 
garbha (golden womb). It is also known as Brahman, who is within each 
heart. Āurn is the bow and the self is the arrow. With deep concentration, 
the aspirant has to hit the target, Brahman, so that the individual self and 
the Universal Soul become one. 

Aum is composed of three syllables, 4, u, #1. The word is written thus: &. 
Without these three sounds, no words can begin, resound or end in any lan- 
guage. These three sounds are universal: they are the seed (bija) of all words. 

The letters 4, u, 1 symbolize speech (vak), mind (manas), and breath of 
life (prana). As leaves are held together by a twig, all speech is held together 
by aura. Aum is the everlasting spirit, a symbol of serenity, divinity, majestic 
power, omnipotence and universality. 

The three letters of aur represent the three genders, the three gunas, the 
three aspects of time: past, present and future, and the three gurus: the 
mother, the father and the preceptor. 

They also represent the triad of divinity: Brahma the creator, Visnu the 
sustainer, and Siva the destroyer, of the Universe. 

Aum as a whole stands for the realization that liberates the human spirit 
from the confines of body, mind, intellect and ego. By meditating upon Aum, 
the sadhaka remains steady, pure and faithful. He becomes a great soul 
(mahatma). He finds the presence of the Supreme Spirit within, and earns 
the peace which is free from fear, dissolution and death. 

(For further details on urn see Light on Yoga and Light on Pranayama 
(HarperCollinsPublishers).) 


TENRA Ia ¿I 


1.28 tajjapah tadarthabhávanam 


tat that (Zur) 

japah muttering in an undertone, whispering, repeating 

tadarthabhavanam its aim, its purpose, its meaning with feeling, its identi- 
fication 


The mantra àum is to be repeated constantly, with feeling, realizing its full 
significance. 
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Constant, reverential repetition of the pranava àum, with contemplation on 
its meaning and the feeling it evokes, helps the seer to reach the highest 
state in yoga. 


Words, meaning and feeling are interwoven. As words are eternal, so are 
meaning and feeling. Meaning and feeling change according to one's intellec- 
tual calibre and understanding. This sütra conveys the devotional aspects of 
the seed mantra àurn. 

Japa is repetition of the mantra, with reverence and realization of its 
meaning. Practice of japa unites the perceiver, the instruments of perception, 
and the perceived: God. The mantra āur is considered to be Sabda Brahman 
(Word of God, or Universal Sound) to be known with the organs of percep- 
tion and action, mind, intelligence and consciousness (see 1.23, 41 and II.1). 


d: WUSENfRPRUSuUmuS RRI 


1.29 tatah pratyakcetana adhigamah api 
antaraya abhavah ca 


tatah then 

pratyakcetana individual soul, introspective mind 

adhigamah to find, discover, accomplish, acquire mastery 

api also, too 

antaraya intervention, interference, impediment, hindrance, obstacle 
abhavah absence 

ca and 


Meditation on God with the repetition of aum removes obstacles to the 
mastery of the inner self. 


The repetition of the pranava mantra with feeling and understanding of its 
meaning leads to the discovery of the Self, and helps to remove impediments 
to Self-Realization (for impediments, see 1.30 and 31). 


When experience, the instruments of experience and the object experienced 


are interwoven, the soul manifests itself without the intervention of any 
impediments. 
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ERRA RSÉSNSTRISSRIE: 1301 

1.30 vvadhi styana saiñnsaya pramaáda àlasya 
avirati bhrantidarsana alabdhabhümikatva 
anavasthitatvani cittaviksepah te antarayah 


vyadhi disease 

styana lack of perseverance, lack of interest, sluggishness, 
mental laziness 

samsaya doubt, indecision 

pramada intoxication, carelessness, negligence, inattentiveness, 
inadvertence 

alasya idleness, physical laziness 

avirati incontinence, lacking in moderation or control, sen- 
sual gratification 

bhrantidarsana living under illusion, mistaken notion 


alabdbabbümikatva missing the point, inability to hold on to what is 
achieved, disappointment in one’s desired object 


anavasthitatvani an unsettled state, inability to maintain the achieved 
progress 

cittaviksepab a scattered or oscillating mind causing distraction in 
the consciousness 

te these 

antarayab obstacles, impediments 


These obstacles are disease, inertia, doubt, beedlessness, laziness, indiscipline 
of the senses, erroneous views, lack of perseverance, and backsliding. 


This sütra describes the nine obstacles or impediments which obstruct pro- 
gress and distract the aspirant's consciousness. 

These obstacles can be divided into physical, mental, intellectual and 
spiritual: 


a disease hvsical 
: : i 
b lack of interest or sluggishness phy 
lingering doubt 
pride or carelessness 
mental 


idleness 


"0 Qn 


sense gratification 
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g living in a world of delusion } intellectual 


h lack of perseverance or not being able to hold on to | 

what has been undertaken 2s 
ED ME : spiritual 
i inability to maintain the progress attained due to pride 


or stagnation in practices 


In 1.29, Patañjali indicates that Self-Realization is possible only when 
consciousness is free from impediments. 


gérer Rea: 1391 


[31 duhkha daurmanasya angamejayatva 
éydsapraévasah viksepa sahabhuvah 


duhkha sorrow, pain, grief, distress, unhappiness 
daurmanasya mental pain, affliction, dejection, despair 
angamejayatva unsteadiness of the body 

$vasaprasvasah inspiration and expiration 


viksepa scattered, causing distraction 
sahabhuvah existing at the same time, side by side, accompanying, con- 
current 


Sorrow, despair, unsteadiness of the body and irregular breathing further 
distract the citta. 


Besides the obstacles mentioned in 1.30, there are four more causes of distrac- 
tion: sorrow, despair or evil disposition, tremor of the body and irregular or 
laboured breathing. (Possibly, laboured breathing shakes the body, creating 
instability, which in turn brings mental distress.) These cause further distrac- 
tions which agitate the mind and consciousness. 


These impediments are of three types: self-inflicted (adbyatmika), imbalances 
of elements in the body (4dhibhautika) and problems brought about by fate, 
e.g. genetic defects (adbidaivika). They need to be fought and conquered 
through yogic disciplines (see 1.6; II.3, 17, 34). 
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1.32 tatpratisedhartham ekarasiva abhväsap 


tatpratisedhartham for their prevention 


eka one, single 

tattva a real state, reality, truth, essential nature, the very 
essence, a principle, a doctrine 

abhyasah practice 


Adherence to single-minded effort prevents these impediments. 


To remove the thirteen impediments and prevent their recurrence, several 
specific methods have been described. 

Though most commentators have concluded that ekatattva is devotion 
and surrender to God, it is beyond the average person’s comprehension that 
surrender to God is the cure for all maladies. If surrender to God were 
possible for everyone, and could by itself eradicate all impediments, Patafijali 
need not have elaborated on all the other means of reaching the divine state. 
Only a few outstanding personalities like Ramana Maharsi, Si Ramakrsna 
Paramaharnsa, Mahatma Gandhi, Jada Bharata and the great acaryas of the 
past could surrender wholeheartedly to God, as they were angels in human 
form, highly evolved souls whose subliminal impressions from previous lives 
enabled them to assume their final human form in order to clear up the 
residues. 

But total surrender to God is beyond the abilities of most ordinary men 
and women, who are still caught up in pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, 
success and failure. Meditation undoubtedly helps to minimize the mental 
agitations of such persons, but to conquer all the obstacles to Self- 
Realization, all the eight stages of yoga must be followed. 

Only when body, mind and intelligence are fully purified is it possible to 
surrender totally to God, without expecting any return. This is a surrender 
of the highest order, beyond the capacity of the average individual. 
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qsqa waqaq 1331 

1.33 maitri karuna mudita upeksanam sukha 
duhkha punya apunya visayanam 
bhavanatah cittaprasadanam 


maitri friendliness 

karunà compassion, mercy 

mudita gladness, joy 

upeksanam to be indifferent and apathetic, to look at things without 
interest 

sukha happiness 

duhkha Sorrow 

punya virtue 

apunya vice 

visayanam regarding an object, concerning a thing 

bhavanatah conception, remembrance, infusion, recollection, thought- 
fulness 

cittaprasadanam graceful diffusion of the consciousness, favourable disposi- 
tion 


Through cultivation of friendliness, compassion, joy, and indifference to 
pleasure and pain, virtue and vice respectively, the consciousness becomes 
favourably disposed, serene and benevolent. 


These qualities keep the mind in a state of well-being. Patafijali here lays 
the groundwork for our journey towards Self-Realization. Citta viksepa is 
a current of disturbed thoughts running like a river. In citta prasadana, 
graceful diffusion, the turbulent flow is dammed up and consciousness dif- 
fuses calmly like a lake. 

If the citta is caught in the web of the senses, and the sadhaka fails 
to cultivate friendliness, compassion, delight and equanimity, sorrow and 
unhappiness arise in his heart. This sütra asks us to rejoice with the happy, 
to be compassionate to the sorrowful, friendly to the virtuous, and indifferent 
to those who continue to live in vice despite attempts to change them. 
This mental adjustment builds social as well as individual health. Besides 
cultivating these qualities, one should follow the social virtues of yama 
(11.30) for the well-being of society as a whole. This approach to life keeps 
the mind of the sadbaka serene and pure. 
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PECAN <t NTT 12 Yl 


1.34 pracchardana vidhdranabhyarh và pranasya 


pracchardana emitting, sending forth, discharging, expelling, exhalation 
vidharanabhyam restraining, maintaining, supporting, executing 
va or, an option, also the power of choosing correctly, selec- 


tion, alternatively 
pranasya of breath 


Or, by maintaining the pensive state felt at the time of soft and steady 
exhalation and during passive retention after exhalation. 


Another possibility of diffusing consciousness is the attainment of that serene 
state by retention of the breath after exhalation. 

In this and the following five sütras (1:34—39) several alternative methods 
of calming the mind and preparing it for spiritual evolution are described. 


One should inhale and exhale slowly and pause, maintaining the retention 
for as long as is comfortable. This practice ensures a state of consciousness 
which is like a calm lake. 

(For breath control, see Light on Pranayama.) 


fadt at agree qa: RaR 134! 


1.35 visayavati va pravrttih utpanná manasah 
sthiti nibandhanr 


visayavati related to, attached to object, that which is perceived 
va Or 


pravrttih moving onwards, advancing, progressing, contemplating, 
devoting, applying 

utpanna born, produced, acquired, accomplished 

manasah mind 

sthiti state 


nibandbani origin, basis, foundation, binding together 
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Or, by contemplating an object that helps to maintain steadiness of mind 
and consciousness. 


One may equally attain an exalted state of consciousness by becoming totally 
engrossed, with dedication and devotion, in an object of interest. 


The practice of contemplating upon an object is the foundation of mental 
stability. Total absorption in the object brings about direct perception of its 
essence. 

This sūtra shows how to develop awareness and sensitivity in intelligence. 
In so doing, one may gain insight into the phenomena of nature (prakrti), 
as well as into the nature of the seer (purusa). 


fen ar E 124) 


[.36 visokà và jyotismati 


visoka free from grief, sorrowless effulgent light 

va or 

jyotismati luminous, bright, shining, possessed of luminous bodies, a tran- 
quil state of mind 


Or, inner stability is gained by contemplating a luminous, sorrowless, efful- 
gent light. 


Here, the concentration is on the innermost core of the heart, wherein alone 
the sorrowless, effulgent light glows. That is the seat of the soul. The mind 
is guided in such a way that it becomes engrossed, and penetrates towards 
its source. Movements in the form of thoughts in the mind are the waves, 
and citta, or the seat of consciousness, is the ocean. The sadbaka must learn 
to keep the citta motionless and thoughtfully silent, without creating waves 
of thought. This effort of stilling and silencing the citta brings forth the 
sorrowless effulgent light of the soul (see I.45). 
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deremierd a Frey 1291 


1.37 vitarága visayvam và cittam 


vita devoid of, free from 

rága desire, passion, love, affection 
visayam an object 

ua or 

cittam consciousness 


Or, by contemblating on enligbtened sages wbo are free from desires and 
attachments, calm and tranquil, or by contemplating divine objects. 


Vyasa, Suka, Sankara, Ramanüja, Madhva, Vallabha, Caitanya, Sri Aurob- 
indo, Ramana Maharsi and Sri Ramakrsna, are examples of men of illumina- 
tion. If the sadbaka reflects on the serene, pure state of such divine persons 
and emulates their practices, he gains confidence, attains stability and 
develops a desireless state of mind. 

In the same way, one can also contemplate each stage of an asana or each 
movement of breath in order to bring the citta to a state of desirelessness. If 
consciousness is kept free from desire, it becomes pure. Mere withdrawal 
from the world does not in itself achieve this aim. 


APART 3I 1221 


H € 


1.38 svapna nidrā jfiana alambanarh và 


svapna dream state, a state of delusion 
nidra sleep state 
jñana wakeful state, awareness, intelligent state 


Glambanam support, base, dependence or resting upon, assistance, help, 
distinguishing the gross from the eternal 


va Or 


Or, by recollecting and contemplating tbe experiences of dream-filled or 
dreamless sleep during a watchful, waking state. 
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Citta has four planes: the unconscious, subconscious, conscious and super- 
conscious. The unconscious plane is the state of dreamless sleep (nidra). The 
subconscious plane is the dream-filled (svapna) state. The conscious plane 
is the waking (jagrata) state. The superconscious plane is the fourth state 
known as turya. Turyà is samādhi, the final state wherein the individual 
soul (jivatman) is merged with the Universal Soul (Paramatman). 

By close examination of dream-filled and dreamless sleep, the sadbaka 
comes to distinguish the various levels of consciousness, and learns to trans- 
form them into a single state of consciousness. 

The sadbaka should also contemplate on the thought of the soul before 
going to sleep, so that the same thought flows uninterruptedly whether he 
is awake, dreaming or asleep. This supports progress towards the attainment 
of spiritual bliss. 

In III.11—12 Patafijali explains ksaya (waning) citta, santa (calm) citta 
and udaya (rising) citta. These may be compared to svapna, nidra and jagrata 
states. Normally, declining thoughts lead to quietness; but strong rising 
thoughts keep one awake. A yogi maintains passive alertness without 
allowing thoughts to spring forth, or strives to restrain them. This is reflective 
contemplation (see III.13, table 13). 

The sadhaka begins his sadhana dreaming of the pros and cons of each 
āsana. This is a svapna state. He stabilizes his ideas and rests on them. This 
is nidrà state. Later he learns to distinguish the subtle points and perform 
them with awareness. This is the state of jñana. 


aftu iati 


1.39 yathabhimata dhyanat va 


yathabhimata that which is desirable, a selected thing, a pleasing thing, 
according to one's wish or taste 

dbyanat by meditation 

va or 


Or, by meditating on any desired object conducive to steadiness of con- 
sciousness. 


The final method is to choose an object conducive to meditation: not 
one which is externally pleasing, but auspicious and spiritually uplifting. 
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Practising this simple method of one-pointed attention, the sadbaka gradually 
develops the art of contemplation. Later, when a degree of mental stability 
is attained, he will be able to meditate on any object at will. 

The perfect performance of an ¿sana is pleasing, and through it, too, one 
can gain serenity. 

On the face of it this sütra is simple: it describes meditation on a pleasing 
object. Its deeper, hidden meaning is harder to comprehend. Having 
explained various methods of meditation with support, Patafijali now comes 
to subjective meditation. The most ‘pleasing’ object of meditation is in fact 
one's very existence, the core of the being. Patafijali advises us to trace the 
seed of that core, the living spirit that pervades everything from the most 
infinitesimal particle to the infinitely greatest. This is the most difficult subject 
to meditate upon. 

This is the last of the six alternative methods of stilling the mind and 
consciousness. This group of sütras shows that Patafijali's teaching was 
broad-based, enabling people of all creeds and all walks of life to aspire to 
life's spiritual goal. (See Table 4.) 


TORES R (RR: vol 


1.40 paramanu paramamahattvantah asya 
vasikarah 


paramanu an infinitesimal particle, an atom 
paramamabhattvantah most distant, most excellent, highest, best, greatest 
asya of this 

vasikarah bringing into subjugation, having mastery over pas- 


sions, or in one’s power 


Mastery of contemplation brings the power to extend from the finest particle 
to the greatest. 


By following the various alternative methods of contemplation described 
above, the sadhaka develops the power to penetrate from the most infini- 
tesimal particles to infinity. 


The sadbaka is not only freed from all disturbances of the mind; he has also 
subjugated his consciousness and mastered his passions. His consciousness 
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Table 4: Stages in tbe purification of citta 


TYPES OF MEDITATION 


Sütra Method Limbs of yoga Elements of prak rti 
1.33 Cultivating Yama Behaviour (Acara) 
appropriate attitudes Character (Stlam) 
Niyama Organs of action 
(Karmendriyas) 
Organs of perception 
_ (Jñanendrias) 
Asana Mind (Manas) 
1.34 Breath control Pranayama | Breath (Prana) 
1.35 Absorption in object — Pratyabara Senses of perception 
Mind 
1.36 Contemplation of Dharana Mind (Manas) 
inner light 
1.37 Contemplation of Dharana Ego, ‘P consciousness 
sages (Abamkara) 


OBJECTIVE MEDITATION 


SUBJECTIVE MEDITATION 


1.38 Recollection of Dharana (consciousness) Citta 
dreams and sleep 


1.39 Meditation on any Dhyana (soul) Antabkarana 
desired object 


reaches a height of purity in which it develops the power of penetrating 
objects from the minutest atoms to the mighty cosmos. 

This sūtra describes how the ordinary mind is transformed into a super- 
mind, able to penetrate the boundless regions of space, and the deepest 
regions within (see I.45). 
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gatas TERENA ERC TAG: v9] 


i.4i ksinavrtteh abhijatasva iva maneh grahitr 
erahana aralwesn tatstha tadafjanatà 
samapattih 


ksina dissolving of the sattva-, rajo- and tamo- gunas 

vrtteh modifications, fluctuations 

abhijatasya inborn, noble, courteous, polite, worthy, learned, distin- 
guished, wise, transparent 


iva like 

maneh a gem, a flawless crystal 

grahitr knower, taker, perceiver, one who has comprehended 

grahana act of seizing, catching, accepting, grasping, instrument of 
cognition 

grahyesu to be known 

tatstha becoming stable 


tadafijanatà acquiring or taking the shape of the seen or known 
samapattih transformation, assuming the original form, consummation, 
completion, conclusion 


The yogi realizes that the knower, the instrument of knowing and the known 
are one, himself, the seer. Like a pure transparent jewel, he reflects an 
unsullied purity. 


With refinement, the consciousness becomes highly sensitive, choiceless, stain- 
less and pure. The perceiver, the instrument of perception and the perceived 
object, clearly reflected, are nothing but the seer. Like an object reflected flaw- 
lessly in a clean mirror, the perceiver, the perceived and the instrument arc 
reflected as one. This transparent reflecting quality of consciousness is termed 
samápatti, which means assumption of the original form of the secr. 


Patafijali’s description of samapatti underlines the subtle distinction between 
yoga, samadhi and samapatti. Yoga is the employment of the means to reach 
samadhi. Samadhi is profound meditation, total absorption. Samapatti is 
the balanced state of mind of the seer who, having attained samadhi, radiates 
his own pure state. Yoga and samadhi, in other words, can be regarded as 
practices; samapatti the state towards which they lead. 

When all the fluctuations of mind's sáttvic, rajasic and tàmasic nature 
reach an end, mind ceases to gather and transmit information, and citta is 
like the still, clear water of a calm lake. It transforms itself to the level of 
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the seer, aud reflects its purity without refraction. Like a transparent jewel, 
it becomes at once the knower, the instrument of knowing and the object 
known. Thus the sadbaka experiences the true state of the soul. 

Samápatti is enshrined in abhijatamani, which means flawless jewel. Citta 
is now a flawless jewel. A hungry or a thirsty person needs only food or 
water. Hunger and thirst are necessities of life: their demands are instinctive 
and instantaneous. Emotions such as lust, anger, greed, infatuation, pride 
and hatred are not instinctive but are imbibed through contact with the 
external world; yet, in man they are reflected in their totality. Truthfulness, 
purity and a loving nature are intuitive and are also fully expressed in man. 
By yogic discipline and contemplation, the sadbaka develops these intuitive 
qualities of purity and truthfulness and realizes the flawless quality of con- 
sciousness. Through it, he becomes the seer and transmits rays of wisdom 
through his words, thoughts and actions. 


= verre: deri ufeqel wama: 31 


1.42 tatra sabda artha jhana vikalpaih sankirna 
savitarka samapattih 


tatra there 

sabda word 

artha purpose, aim, meaning 

jfiana knowing, knowledge, intelligence 

vikalpaih an option, imagination, the act of allowing a rule to be 


observed or not as one pleases, surmise, the carrying out of a 
transaction upon stipulated terms 
sankirna poured together, mixed together, strewn, intermingled 
savitarka becoming totally engrossed, thoughtful 
samapattih transformation 


At this stage, called savitarka samàpatti, the word, meaning and content are 
blended, and become special knowledge. 


In the refined state of consciousness, words and their meanings are simul- 
taneously and harmoniously blended with understanding, so that conscious- 
ness becomes engrossed in a new kind of knowledge. This is savitarka 
samabatti. 
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Bkatge aeaa Piffasf 121 


1.43 smrtiparisuddhau svartipastinya iva 
arthamatranirbhasa nirvitarka 


smrti memory 

parisuddhau completely cleansed, purest of minds 
svarüpasünya devoid of one's nature 

iva as it were 


artbamatranirbbasa shining alone in its purest form 
nirvitarka unreflecting, unconsidered, without analysis or logic 


In nirvitarka samapatti, the difference between memory and intellectual 
illumination is disclosed; memory is cleansed and consciousness shines with- 
out reflection. 


When memory is completely cleansed and purified, mind too is purified. 
Both cease to function as distinct entites; a no-mind state is experienced, 
and consciousness alone manifests itself, shining unblemished without reflec- 
tion of external objects. This is called nirvitarka samapatti. 


Memory is the recollection of past thoughts and experiences. It is the store- 
house of past impressions. Its knowledge is reflected knowledge. The sadbaka 
should be aware that memory has tremendous impact on intelligence. By 
perseverance in yoga practices and persistent self-discipline, new experiences 
surface. These new experiences, free from the memories of the past, are 
fresh, direct and subjective; they expunge what is remembered. Then memory 
ceases to function as a separate entity. It either merges with consciousness 
or takes a back seat, giving predominance to new experiences and bringing 
clarity in intelligence. For the average person memory is a past mind. For 
the enlightened man, memory is a present mind. As memory is purified, 
intelligence becomes illuminative and moves closer to the seer, losing its 
identity. This is nirvitarka samapatti. 

Even for the unripe mind, there is a right and a wrong use of memory. 
It is not for recollecting pleasure, but for establishing a fund of experience 
as a basis for further correct action and perception. 

In dsana, for example, we start with trial and error. The fruits of these 
experiments are graded by the discriminating intelligence and stored in the 
memory. As we progress, trial and error decreases, and correct perception 
increases. So memory provides foresight against error. In the headstand, for 
example, something that usually goes wrong is that the upper arm shortens. 
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Memory warns us, ‘be aware before it happens’. Discriminating experiment 
awakens consciousness. Awareness, with discrimination and memory, breaks 
down bad habits, which are repeated actions based on wrong perception, 
and replaces them with their opposite. In this process the brain must be 
creative, not mechanical. The mechanical brain questions only the external 
phenomena, bringing objective knowledge. The creative brain calls into ques- 
tion the inner and outer, bringing subjective and spiritual knowledge. In 
Gsana understanding begins with the inner skin; in pranayama, with the 
inner membrane of the nose. These are the starting points of the spiritual 
quest in asana and pranayama. 

In this way, a virtuous character is built up. When awareness is linked 
to intelligence, honesty comes into being; when brain and body move in 
harmony, there is integrity. In all this long process of tapas, memory supports 
the building-up process. When memory functions perfectly, it becomes one 
with the intelligence. At this point, memory, which had originally dug for 
us so many pits, has transformed itself into our true guru. 


Wide Rar fida q quifauar amem ivi 


1.44 etayaiva savicdra nirvicára ca siksmavisaya 
vyakhyata 


etaya by this 

eva also 

savicara reflection, deliberation, consideration, investigation 
nirvicara without reflection, not needing any consideration 
ca and 

stiksmavisaya subtle object, subtle thing 

vyakhyata related, explained, expounded, commented upon 


The contemplation of subtle aspects is similarly explained as deliberate 
(savicara samàpatti) or non-deliberate (nirvicara sam4patti). 


Transformation of the consciousness by contemplation on subtle objects such 
as the ego (ahamkara), intelligence (buddhi) or the counterpart of the elements 
(sound, touch, sight, taste and smell), or the qualities of luminosity, vibrancy 
and dormancy of nature, conditioned by space, time and causation, is savicara 
samápatti. Without these reflections it becomes nirvicara samapatti. 
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In nirvicara samapatti, the sadhaka experiences a state without verbal delib- 
eration. All the subtle objects reflected in savicára are extinguished. He is 
free from memory, free from past experiences, devoid of all past impressions. 
This new state of contemplation is without cause and effect, place or time. 
The inexpressible states of pure bliss (@nanda) and pure self (sasmita) rise 
to the surface and are experienced by the sadbaka (see 1.41). 


qR aR par Dt 


1.45 süksmavisayatvaim ca alinga paryavasànam 


stksmavisayatvamn subtle object 


ca and 
alinga having no characteristic mark, unmanifested form 
paryavasanam ending 


The subtlest level of nature (prakrti) is consciousness. When consciousness 
dissolves in nature, it loses all marks and becomes pure. 


By exploring the subtle particles of nature, the consciousness reaches its 
goal. It is a state of complete cessation of the fluctuations of the mind. That 


is the subtle, infinitesimal intelligence (mahat) of nature (prakrti). 


Prakrti and pradhana: 


Prakrti original or natural form of anything, nature; alinga, 
unmanifested form 
Pradhana primary or original matter, the first evolved or source 


of the material world, that which is placed or set before, 
chief or principal thing (these are all susceptible to 
change, whereas the soul (purusa) is changeless) 


The subtlest of the infinitesimal principles of nature is the cosmic intelligence 
(mahat), which in an individual is transformed as the T in a dynamic, minute 
form, called asmità or the small self. Though the Self does not change, the 
small self brings about changes in a human being due to the influence of 
nature's qualities. The body is made up of the particles of prakrti — from 
its outermost sheath, the body, to its innermost core, the deep Self. When 
the individual self, the ‘I’ is quietened by yogic practices, prakrti has reached 
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its end and merges into the Self. This is subjective experience, or subjective 
knowledge. 

The sadhaka attains purity in buddhi and abarnkara, the infinitesimal 
source or apex of nature, miüla-prakrti. 


Here, the sadhaka has reached the crossroads of Self-Realization (see 
11.19). 


a Va waka: went: ít 


1.46 tà eva sabijah samadhih 


ta they 
eva only 
sabijah with seed 


samadhih ^ profound meditation or absorption 


The states of samadhi described in the previous sutras are dependent upon 
a support or seed, and are termed sabija. 


The savitarka, nirvitarka, savicara, nirvicara, sananda and sasmita samadhis 
are known as sabija (seeded or with seed) samadbis. 


All the states of samapatti described in I.17—19 and 1.42-45 are seeded 
samadhis. All these samadhis are dependent upon an object which includes 
the intelligence (buddhi) and the ‘I’ principle (asmita). Their seed is the core 
of the being, the only seedless seat in each individual. 

It is interesting to note that the six samapattis mentioned so far belong 
to the functions of the brain. The source of analysis (savitarka) or absence 
of analysis (nirvitarka) is the frontal brain. For investigation and examination 
(savicara) or absence of them (nirvicara), the source is the back brain. The 
source of joy (ananda) is the base of the brain, and of individuality (asmita), 
the top of the brain. 

Through the disciplines of yoga, the sadbaka transforms his attention 
from the gross to the subtle. When he reaches the apex of nature, the brain 
being a part of nature, he attains perfection in controlling the modes of 
consciousness. He is able to stop all functions of the brain (see IV. 4), 
deliberate and non-deliberate, at will. That is why it is termed samadbi with 
seed. 
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Whatever is dependent on nature for contemplation is seeded sarmapatti. 
The contemplation of the seer, who is the source of all seeds, is without 
support. Though both seer and nature are eternal, nature is changeable while 
the seer remains the same, immutable, not dependent on any support except 
his own self. That is why contemplation of the seer is seedless or supportless 
(nirbija) samadhi. Another state of samādhi, coming between sabija and 
nirbija has been discussed by Patafijali in 1.18. 

Like the petals of the lotus, which unfold as the sun rises, and close as 
it sets, the petals of the brain retreat from the periphery to its source, its 
stem, or bud, and all its functions cease. This is commonly called asar- 
prajfiáta samadhi. It is the threshold between sabija and nirbija samādhi. If 
the sadbaka remains on the threshold, he merely conquers the elements. If 
he falls back, he is caught in pleasures and pains. If he crosses over, he 
attains freedom and beatitude. 


Afiam: voi 


1.47 nirvicara vaisaradye adhyatmaprasádah 


nirvicara non-reflection, or reflection without seeds 

vaisaradye  skilfulness, profound knowledge, undisturbed pure flow 

adbyátma supreme soul (manifested as an individual soul); the relation 
between the supreme and the individual soul 

brasadab clearness, brightness, pellucidity, serenity of disposition 


From proficiency in nirvicara samapatti comes purity. Sattva or luminosity 
flows undisturbed, kindling the spiritual light of the self. 


When intelligence and consciousness, the essence of man, remain nonreflec- 
tive, profound and unconditioned, the vehicles of the soul — the anatomical 
body, the organs of action, the senses of perception, the mind, intelligence 
and consciousness — are illumined. Knowledge and understanding of the real 
state of the soul manifest in luminosity (see I.3). 
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Table 5: The stages of samadhi 


Stages of samadhi 


Savitarka 
Vitarka 

Nirvitarka 

Savicara 
Vicara 

Nirvicara 


Ananda-Sananda 


Asmita-Sasmita 


Anya or Virama 
Pratyaya 


Nirbija- 
Dharmamegha 


Evolutionary 
growth 


Five gross elements 
Organs of action 
Senses of perception 
Mind 

Intellect 


Mind 
Intellect 
Five subtle elements 


Intellect 
transforming into 
intelligence (buddhi) 


Wisdom 


'T' consciousness 
Intelligence 


Between 
consciousness 
(citta) and mahat 


Mabat 
Mila prakrti 
Purusa 


Refinement of body 
and consciousness 


Frontal brain 
(seat of logic) 


Back brain (seat of 
reasoning) 


Base of brain (seat of 4 Vijianamaya 


imprints of pleasure 
and pain) 


Top brain 


Sheaths of Connected 
body to GROSS 
I Annamaya kosa Anatomical Earth 
(prthvi) 
2 Pranamaya Physiological 
kosa Water 
(ap) 
3 Manomaya kosa Psychological Fire 
(tej) 
Intellectual Air 
kosa (vāyu) 
S Anandamaya Ethereal Ether 
kosa (akasa) 


6 Cittamaya kosa Consciousness Mabat 


7 Atmamaya koša Causal 


Associated elements 


SUBTLE 


Smell 
(gandha) 


Taste 
(rasa) 


Shape 
(rüpa) 


Touch 
(sparsa) 


Sound 


($abda) 
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BATT AT WaT vc! 
1.48 rcrarbbhara tatra prajna 


rtambhara upholding truth, full of truth, full of intellectual essence 
tatra therein 
prajfià faculty of insight, wisdom 


When consciousness dwells in wisdom, a truth-bearing state of direct spir- 
itual perception dawns. 


This earned spiritual illumination is filled with unalloyed wisdom, glowing 
with truth and reality. This luminosity of the soul manifests, shining with 
full fragrance. 


Rtambhara prajfia is a state of seasoned intelligence or mature wisdom 
accompanied with intense insight. 


FAINT ATTA RATÉ (z<! 


1.49 sruta anumdna prajfabhvam anyavisaya 
visesarthatvat 


sruta heard, listened, ascertained 

anumdana inference, conjecture 

prajnabhyam from the wisdom of insight 

anyavisayà | other object 

visesa peculiar, distinguishing between, special property 
arthatvat object, purpose, aim, end 


This truth-bearing knowledge and wisdom is distinct from and beyond the 
knowledge gleaned from books, testimony, or inference. 


Truth-bearing knowledge is first-hand, intuitive knowledge. 


This wisdom is gained through insight. It is a special, direct knowledge 
arising from the soul, not from the perception of the senses or from the 
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ordinary intellect. Hence, it has a peculiar property of its own. The knowl- 
edge that springs from one's inner self is intuitive knowledge. It is also 
known as ‘listening to the inner voice’. 

It is instructive to compare this sūtra with L7, in which Patafijali says 
that one's perception should be verified by logic and measured by traditional 
and spiritual lore. Now, approaching the end of this chapter, the sadbaka 
may be judged to be of a ripe and cultured mind; his perceptions have an 
independent validity requiring no verification from other sources. An ordi- 
nary man has free will in the sense that he experiences choice and must find 
his way by discrimination. The enlightened sadbaka, having left duality 
behind him, experiences only his own will, which transcends the hesitations 
of choice. This is the intelligence of sattva in sattva. 


Wea: Weiss 1401 


L.S0 tajjah satiskarah anyasamskara pratibandhi 


tajjab born or sprung from rtambharā prajña 

samskarah conception, instinct, formation in the mind; impressions 
acquired by effort are subliminal (samsk4ra), and recol- 
lecting them is an impression or memory 

anyasamskara other conceptions, other impressions or formations 

pratibandhi contradicting, objecting, impeding 


A new life begins with this truth-bearing light. Previous impressions are left 
behind and new ones are prevented. 


When the power of the intellect springs from intense insight, that insight 
negates all previous residues of action, movement and impression. 


As explained in 1.45, the sadbaka is again at a crossroads. New samskaras 
may continue to emerge due to the oscillations of the mind, and this may 
impede real knowledge. These mental impressions must be superseded by 
the power of discrimination, and then all doubts dissolve. When doubts are 
cleared, the sadhaka has to discard even this discriminative knowledge. The 
new illuminating wisdom is free from doubts and discriminations; it blazes 
forth, a glowing beacon of knowledge. 
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1.51 tasyapi nirodhe sarvanirodhat nirbijah 
samadhih 


tasyapi that too 

nirodhe by shutting, closing, restraining, destroying, by cessation 
sarva all 

nirodhat checking, suppressing, destroying 

nirbijah seedless 


samadhih ^ profound meditation 
When that new light of wisdom is also relinquished, seedless samadhi dawns. 


The sadbaka must learn to restrain even this new impression of truth-bearing 
light. When both old and new impressions are dissolved, a state of seedless 
enlightenment arises, in which all illusions and delusions terminate. This is 
nirbija samadhi: the state of absolute identity with the seer. 

Even this distinctive knowledge of insight (I.50) has to be restrained, 
subdued and contained. Then, as a flame is extinguished when the wood is 
burnt out, or as rivers lose their existence on joining the sea, all volitions and 
impressions of the unconscious, subconscious, conscious and superconscious 
mind cease to exist. All these rivers of consciousness merge in the ocean of 
the seer. 

Nirbija samadhi is the conquest of the citta wherein the root mind is one 
with the seer (see III.56). As all invading thoughts are brought to an end 
by practice and detachment, the soul is freed from the shackles of earthly 
vehicles: the body, senses, mind, intelligence and consciousness. The seer is 
in the amanaskatva state. 

When citta is dependent upon an object, idea or symbol, the state is 
called sabija samadhi. In nirbija samadhi, citta dissolves and no residue of 
impressions remains. All residual impressions, the thinking faculty and the 
feelings of *P are extinguished without trace and become universal. The soul 
alone manifests and blazes without form, in pristine clarity. 

Here ends the exposition on samadhi, the first pada of Patafijali’s Yoga 
Sutras. 
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part two 
AT: | 
Sádhana Pada 


Sadbana means practice. By the practice of yogic discipline, one 
is led towards spiritual illumination. A sadbaka is one who prac- 
tises, applying his mind and intelligence with skill, dedication 
and devotion. 

Samadhi pada prescribes a certain level of sadhana for those 
of balanced mind and stable spiritual attainment. Nevertheless, 
Pataüjali does not neglect beginners. In sadhana bada, they too 
are told how to begin their sadbana and work towards spiritual 
emancipation. Here, the art of practice, abbyasa is fully laid out 
to uphold the sadbaka in the uninterrupted maintenance of his 
sadbana, to guide him around pitfalls so that he may gain great 
clarity by acute observation and reflection and immaculate pre- 
cision in practice. 

This development was outlined in 1.12 when Patafijali 
described abbyasa and vairagya as the twin uprights of the ladder 
of spiritual evolution. In I.18, Patafijali hints how the aspirant 
who has reached a certain level of development but is doubtful 
of his further direction, may reorientate his sadhana from the 
very first sütra of this second pada. 

Sadhana bada therefore carries the torch for both the spir- 
itually evolved and the uninitiated. It teaches the complete begin- 
ner, who knows no yoga, how he may rise, through his sadhana, 


to the level of high aspirants. 
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Hi.1 rapah svadhyaya Isvarapranidhanani 
kriyäyogah 


tapah heat, burning, shining, ascetic devotion, a burning desire 
to reach perfection, that which burns all impurities, self- 
discipline 

svādhyāya Self-study, reflection of one’s own self, understanding one- 
self from the outer sheath, the body, inwards towards the 
inner self 

Isvara God, Lord of all 


ranidhanani laying on, imposing, turning on, directing upon; profound 

H ying P g g g up P 
religious meditation; surrender 

kriyayogah yoga of action 


Burning zeal in practice, self-study and study of scriptures, and surrender 
to God are the acts of yoga. 


For Patafijali, the practice of yoga is the ‘yoga of action’, kriyayoga*, 
composed of tapas, self-discipline, suadbyaya, self-study and Isvara prani- 
dhana, surrender to God. 

Tapas is the blazing desire to burn away the impurities of body, senses 
and mind. Svadhydaya is the repetition of sacred mantras and the study of 
spiritual sacred texts in order to comprehend one's own self. Isvara prani- 
dhana is surrender of one's body, mind and soul to God through love for 
Him. 

Most commentators consider that this pada is intended for novices, and 
not for those who have already reached a high level of spiritual evolution. 
This is surely untrue, as sadbana is meant for both. The argument that it 
is only for those still roaming aimlessly in the world of pleasure does not 
take account of the fact that this wandering is merely a sign of a fluctuating 
consciousness, which may remain a problem even for evolved souls. By 
following the precepts of kriyayoga, all aspirants may learn to live in 
unshakeable serenity regardless of circumstances. 


* Kriyayoga has come to have a wider connotation than the path of action, the path of 
knowledge, or even the dedication of all actions to the Divine (karma, jñāna, and bbakti-marga 
respectively). 

This is because Isvara pranidhana means not only the surrender of the fruits of actions, 
but of all actions themselves to the Divinity. Love of God and the act of surrender to Him, is 
the path of bhakti. Hence, bbaktimarga too is encompassed by kriyayoga. 
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From this pada onwards, both beginner and evolved soul learn how to 
stabilize the mind. Its instructions enable the evolved soul to progress more 
rapidly towards the goal of purity and emancipation. 

The disciplines of purifying man's three constituents, body, speech and 
mind constitute kriyáyoga, the path to perfection. Our bodies are purified 
by self-discipline (tapas), our words by Self-study (suadbyaya) and our minds 
by love and surrender to Him (Isvara pranidhana). 

This sūtra represents the three great paths: karma, jñāna and bhakti. The 
path of action (karma-marga) is the discipline (tapas) of body, senses and 
mind. The path of knowledge (jñāna-mārga) is the study of the self 
(svadhyaya) from the skin to the core and back again. The path of love of 
God (bhakti-marga) is surrender (pranidhana) of all to God. 

Sadhana bada identifies the source of all these paths. The first represents 
life, the second wisdom. The third, through the surrender of ego, brings the 
humility that leads to the effulgent, sorrowless light of Isvara, God. 


wm SSE RTT 12! 


11.2 samadhi bhavanartheh klesa 
rapčharaniriDaāss. 


samādhi absorption, profound meditation 

bhāvana for bringing about 

arthah contemplating with meaning and feeling, for the purpose of 
klesa afflictions 

tanūkaraņār- for the purpose of thinning, reducing, making slender, fine, 
thah weakening, attenuating 

ca and, both, as well as 


The practice of yoga reduces afflictions and leads to samādhi. 


By reducing afflictions to a minimum or even eradicating them, kriyāyoga 
promotes profound meditation, which is a precursor to samādhi. The pur- 
pose of this yoga is to minimize all impediments to meditation and thus 
bring the intelligence to full, vibrant life. 
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Table 6: The acts of kriyayoga and the paths of the Bhagavad Gita 


KRIYA YOGA 
A 
I Tapas II Svādhyāya III Isvara pranidhana 
1 Yama 2Niyama 3 Asana 4 Pranayama 5 Pratyahara 6 Dharana 7 Dhyana 8 Samadbi 
Bahiranga Combination of bahiranga Antaranga Antaratma 
sadhana and antaranga sadhana sadhana sadhana 
(arigas 1-4) (angas 5—6) (angas 6-7) (anga 8) 
Le] 
I Karmamarga II JRanamarga III Bhaktimarga 


| | | 


{ 
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11.3 avidyā asmitáà raga dvesa abhinivesah kiesah 


avidya lack of spiritual knowledge, spiritual ignorance 
asmita ego, pride, T or ‘me’ 
raga desire, attachment, love, passion, affection, joy, pleasure, musi- 


cal mode, order of sound 

dvesa hate, dislike, abhorrence, enmity 

abbinivesah love of life, fear of death, clinging to life, application, leaning 
towards attachment, intent, affection, devotion, determination, 
adherence, tenacity 

klesah affliction, pain, distress, sorrow, trouble 


The five afflictions which disturb the equilibrium of consciousness are: ignor- 
ance or lack of wisdom, ego, pride of the ego or the sense of ‘I’, attachment 
to pleasure, aversion to pain, fear of death and clinging to life. 


Afflictions are of three levels, intellectual, emotional and instinctive. Avidya 
and asmita belong to the field of intelligence; here lack of spiritual knowledge 
combined with pride or arrogance inflates the ego, causing conceit and the 
loss of one’s sense of balance. Raga and dvesa belong to emotions and 
feelings. Raga is desire and attachment, dvesa is hatred and aversion. Suc- 
cumbing to excessive desires and attachments or allowing oneself to be 
carried away by expressions of hatred, creates disharmony between body 
and mind, which may lead to psychosomatic disorders. Abhinivesa is instinc- 
tive: the desire to prolong one’s life, and concern for one’s own survival. 
Clinging to life makes one suspicious in dealings with others, and causes 
one to become selfish and self-centred. 

The root causes of these five afflictions are the behavioural functions and 
thoughts of the various spheres of the brain. Avidyà and asmita are connected 
with the conscious front brain, and the top brain is considered the seat of 
the ‘I’ consciousness. Raga and dvesa are connected with the base of the 
brain, the hypothalamus. Abbinivesa is connected with the ‘old’ brain or 
back brain which is also known as the unconscious brain, as it retains past 
subliminal impressions, sarmskaras*. 


* According to Patañjali the five fluctuations (vrttis), the five afflictions (klesas) as well as the 
maturity of intelligence through savitarka, nirvitarka, savicara, nirvicara, ananda and asmita 
are all functions of the four lobes of the brain. The seat of logic is in the front brain, the seat 
of reasoning in the back brain, the imprinting of pleasure and pain takes place in the base 
and the seat of individuality, the T or ‘Me’ is in the top. When all four lobes of the brain are 
cultured and blended together, the brain becomes superconscious (see 1.17). 
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Table 7: The five klesas (afflictions) and the brain 


Level 


I Intellectual 


II Emotional 


III Instinctive 


Klesas Functions of four lobes 
I Avidya 
the seat of logic 
2 Asmita 


the seat of the 
individual self 


d ub. 


3 Raga 
the seat of imprints 
of pleasures 
and pains 

4 Dvesa 


the seat 
5 Abhinivesa —> of reasoning 


Location 


front brain = 
conscious brain 


top brain 


base of the brain 
(hypothalamus) = 
subconscious brain 


back brain or 
old brain = 
unconscious brain 


the four lobes 
combined = 
super-conscious 
brain 
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The sadbaka must learn to locate the sources of the afflictions, in order 
to be able to nip them in the bud through his yogic principles and disciplines 
(see I.8 viparyaya). 


Ha AIG gg ss umm tvi 


[L4 avidvà ksetram uttaresam prasupta tanu 
vicchinna udaranam 


avidya lack of knowledge, ignorance, nescience 

ksetram a place, a field, fertile soil, a region, the origin 

uttaresam that which follows, is followed by, subsequent, consequent 
prasupta asleep, sleepy, dormant 

tanu thin, lean, emaciated, delicate, slender, attenuated 


vicchinna interrupted, hidden, alternated 
udaranam ° fully active 


Lack of true knowledge is the source of all pains and sorrows whether 
dormant, attenuated, interrupted or fully active. 


Avidyà, spiritual ignorance, is the source of all the other obstacles: arrogance, 
desire, aversion and thirst to survive. These afflictions, whether dormant, 
attenuated or alternating between hidden and fully active, are hindrances to 
self-enlightenment. Patafijali designates avidya as the breeding-ground of all 
affliction, whatever its nature. 
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Hl.5 anitya asuci dubkha anātmasu nitya suci 
sukha atma khyatih avidya 


anitya not eternal, impermanent 
asuci impure 
duhkha sorrow, grief, distress, pain 
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anatmasu not spiritual, corporeal, something different from the soul 


nitya eternal, everlasting, constant 
suci pure 

sukha joy, pleasure 

ātma soul 

khyatih opinion, view, idea, assertion 
avidya ignorance, nescience 


Mistaking the transient for the permanent, the impure for the pure, pain for 
pleasure, and that which is not the self for the self: all this is called lack of 
spiritual knowledge, avidya*. 


Naturally we make mistakes, but when, through want of understanding, 
we fail to reappraise or reflect, error becomes a habit. As the processes of 
thought and action have existed from the beginning of civilization, so has 
trial and error been used in the search for knowledge. But when all doubts 
have been resolved in the pursuit of sadhana, the discriminative power of 
intelligence comes to an end and pure wisdom alone remains, in which 
perception and action are simnltaneous. Experimental and experiential 
knowledge concur. Objective knowledge and subjective knowledge become 
one. This is pure vidyd, the highest knowledge. 


rur med RRIEK I6 


Il.6 drk darsanasaktyoh ekátmatà iva asmirá 


drk power of vision, cause to see, power of consciousness 
darsana power of seeing, looking, displaying, inspecting, perceiving 
saktyoh ability, capability, strength, power 

ekatmata having the same nature, in the same manner 

iva as if, appearance 

asmita egoism 


Egoism is the identification of the seer with the instrumental power of seeing. 


* Here is an example of avidya. Iron and coal are two different entities, but when iron is 
heated, it becomes red hot and looks like live coal. Similarly, though the body and the eternal 
Self are distinct entities, lack of knowledge makes one believe that they are one. Taking pride 
in the body as the Self is also avidya. 
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Identifying the instruments of cognition — the senses of perception, intelli- 
gence and ego or the sense of the individual self — with the pure seer is 
egoism, or the conception of individuality. 


Though there is a distinction between the seer (atria) and the seen, during 
the act of seeing the seen (the mind itself) appears to be the pure seer. This 
appearance of merging or ‘oneness’ is due to asmita. 

One must be aware of the difference between the seer (atma) and the 
instrument that sees (buddbi). If they blend and work together, that experi- 
ence is reality. But if the mind and senses, the seer's agents, take it upon 
themselves to identify with the true seer, as if the seer were manifest or 
apparent, then polarities are created and seer and seen become separated or 
split. This is asmitā. 

(To understand these polarities, see 11.17, 11.21—23, III.36. For asmitā, 
see IV.4.) 


quud m vl 


II.7 sukha anusayi ragah 


sukha happiness, delight, sweetness, pleasure 
anusayi close connection, close attachment, succeeded by, followed by 
ragah love, affection, musical mode 


Pleasure leads to desire and emotional attachment. 


Dwelling on pleasurable experiences ignites desire and a sense of attraction, 
which creates attachment. Pleasurable experiences generate greed and lust, 
which strengthen attachment and stimulate a greater craving, as one always 
wants more and more. One becomes absorbed by the pursuit of pleasure, 
and addicted to gratification of the senses. The aspirant may thus forget his 
chosen path and allow himself to be caught up in sorrow and sickness. 
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I.S duhkha anusavi dvesah 


duhka unpleasantness, sorrow, grief, unhappiness, pain, distress, 
agony 

anusayī followed by, close connection, subsequent 

dvesah aversion, hate, dislike, abhorrence, distaste 


Unhappiness leads to hatred. 


Pain, sorrow and misery trigger a chain of hate or aversion. Recollecting 
lost pleasures, tormented by desires unfulfilled, man is led to sorrow. In 
extreme distress he comes to hate himself, his family, neighbours and sur- 
roundings, and feels a sense of worthlessness. 

A discriminating person strives to acquire knowledge so that he may 
strike a balance between sukha and dubkha and live at the mercy of neither 
pleasure nor pain. 


exu Ages am zinsfufr: 11 


[1.9 svarasaváhi vidusah api tatha arüdhah 
abhinivesah 


svarasavahi current of love of life 


vidusah a wise man, a learned man, a scholar 
api even, likely 

tatha all the same 

ariidhah having ascended, advanced 


abhinivesah | intentness of affection, leaning towards, attachment to life 


Self-preservation or attachment to life is the subtlest of all afflictions. It is 
found even in wise men. 


Love of life is sustained by life’s own force. This urge for self-perpetuation 
is so strong that it does not spare even the wise, and is an affliction for them 
and the ignorant alike. If even a highly educated, scholarly person cannot 
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easily remain unattached to life, it is not difficult to gauge the feelings of 
an average individual. 


Patafijali indicates that each human being has had a taste of death, which 
lingers. This imprint is the seed of fear. 

Abbinivesa is an instinctive defect which can be transformed into intuitive 
knowledge and insight by practising yoga. 

While practising asana, pranayama or dhyana, the sadhaka penetrates 
deep within himself. He experiences unity in the flow of intelligence, and 
the current of self-energy. In this state, he perceives that there is no differ- 
ence between life and death, that they are simply two sides of the same coin. 
He understands that the current of self, the life-force, active while he is 
alive, merges with the universe when it leaves his body at death. Through 
this understanding, he loses his attachment to life and conquers the fear of 
death. This frees him from afflictions and sorrows and leads him towards 
kaivalya. 

If avidya is the root cause of afflictions, so abhinivesa results in pain. In 
realizing the oneness of life and death there is an end to ignorance in the 
aspirant, and he lives forever in the flow of tranquillity (see 111.10 and IV.10). 


à ukera: qui: 190) 


ILIO re pratiprasavaherah suksmah 


te these 

prati in Opposition, against 

prasava procreation, generation (prati prasava = involution) 
heyah to abandon, desert, relinquish, emit, renounce, abstain 
sūkşmāh subtle, minute, delicate 


Subtle afflictions are to be minimized and eradicated by a process of 
involution. 


Afflictions may be gross or subtle; both must be counteracted and eliminated, 
silenced at their very source. 


The five afflictions — ignorance, egoism, lust, malice and attachment to life 
(I1.3) appear gross (sthala) on the surface, but their subtle nature may be 
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either dormant or highly active, or may alternate between the two (II.4). 
Meditation helps to eradicate them (11.2, 11). 

The subtle afflictions begin with attachment to life, move in the reverse 
order, contrary to spiritual evolution of II.3 and end with the gross affliction, 
ignorance. Subtle afflictions should be overcome before they lead to worse 
trouble. 

How does one overcome them? If a seed becomes parched, it cannot 
germinate; so one must render an affliction sterile by tracing it back to its 
source. The father of subtle afflictions is the mind, whose movements should 
be directed towards the seer by the yogic process of involution (prati pra- 
sava). (See the detailed explanation given under pratyabara, 11.54.) In this 
way, subtle afflictions are vanquished and an unpolarized state of pure 
knowledge is attained (11.48). 


eje 199! 


II.11 dhyanaheyah tadvrttayah 


dhyana meditation, reflection, attention, observation 
heyah annihilated, rejected, quietened, avoided, silenced 
tad their 

urttayah fluctuations, movements, operations 


The fluctuations of consciousness created by gross and subtle afflictions are 
to be silenced through meditation. 


Both II.10 and II.11 point to a way of controlling the modifications of 
thought-waves. In II.10, the mind is stilled through involution, the practice 
of renunciation or folding-in of the mind. Here, Patafijali offers meditation 
as another method to quieten the mind. By these means, the mind's impulses 
are reduced to their subtlest point and it is compelled to rest silently in its 
source, the soul. 

Afflictions are of three intensities: gross (stbisla), subtle (sūkşma), and the 
subtlest of the subtle (s#ksmatama). Tapas, svādhyāya and Isvara pranidhana 
eradicate the gross, the subtle and the subtlest afflictions respectively (see 
1.17). 
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11.12 klesamülah karmasayah drsta adrsta janma 
vedaniyah 


klesa affliction, pain, distress, sorrow 

mülab root, origin, source 

karma action, deed, work, performance 

asayah resting place, abode, asylum, reservoir 

drsta visible, capable of being seen, perceivable 

adrsta not capable of being seen, unperceivable, unobservable, invis- 
ible, fate 

janma birth, life 


vedantyah to be known, to be experienced 


The accumulated imprints of past lives, rooted in afflictions, will be experi- 
enced in present and future lives. 


The imprints or residual impressions of one’s actions, whether good or bad, 
afflict one according to their degree of merit and demerit. They are the seed 
of future sorrows and pleasures which we experience both in this life and 
in lives to come. 


Past actions are the seeds of affliction which in turn give rise to other actions, 
necessitating further lives, or reincarnation. This is known as karma, or the 
universal law of cause and effect. Afflictions and actions intermingle and 
interact, and the cycles of birth and death roll on. Actions rooted in desire, 
greed, anger, lust, pride and malice invite affliction, just as those which are 
free from the spokes of the wheel of desire lead towards the state of bliss. 
The effects of both types of action may be visible or invisible, manifest 
or latent; they may surface in this life or in future lives. According to Sri 
Hariharananda* ‘one’s reservoir of karma is analogous to a seed; desire, 
greed and lust are shoots from the field; life is the plant and life’s pain and 
pleasure are the flowers and fruits’. Through the practices of kriyayoga — 
tapas, svadhyaya and Isvara pranidhana — we try to expunge in this life our 
residual karma. This is the accumulated fruit of our actions, gathered over 
our past lives and in this life, in the form of visible and invisible or predeter- 
mined effects which we regard as destiny or fate. 

Hindu lore is full of examples of the work of karmasaya; there is 


* Patafijali’s Yoga Sutra, Calcutta University Press. 
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Nandisvara who became the vehicle of Lord Siva, Visvamitra, a warrior king 
who became a pure and true brahmin, Ürvasi, a nymph who became a 
creeper; and Nahüsa, king of heaven who became a snake. 

Nahüsa, a king of Bharata (India) was a virtuous king. When Lord Indra, 
King of heaven, killed the demon Vrtra, he had to do penance for having 
killed a brahmin, leaving heaven temporarily without its king. For his virtue 
Nahüsa was invited by the Gods to rule heaven in Indra's stead until his 
return from the penance. Reluctantly Nahüsa agreed. But while there, he 
fell in love with Sachi, Indra's wife. Nahüga made it known to Sachi that 
as Lord of heaven he considered he had a right to share her favours. To 
safeguard herself, Sachi asked her preceptor, Brhaspati, how she should 
protect herself. On his advice, she acquiesced on one condition; Nahüsa was 
to come to their tryst borne on a most extraordinary palanquin, carried by 
the seven sages (saptarsis — the constellation known as the Great Bear). Lust 
overruled his reflective thoughts and at once he summoned the seven sages 
and ordered them to bear his palanquin to Sachi's house. In his infatuation 
and anxiety to reach her quickly, Nahüsa ordered them to move fast. The 
Sanskrit word for ‘move fast’ is sarpa which also means ‘snake’. He lost his 
self-control and kicked sage Agastya. Agastya lost his temper and in his 
anger cursed the king with the word sarpobhava meaning ‘become a snake’. 
Nahüsa fell to earth in the form of a serpent (see I.5). Nahüsa remained a 
snake until Yudhistira washed off his karma. Nahüsa had entwined himself 
around Bhima, son of Pandu of Mahabharata fame, promising his release 
only if he answered all his questions. Bhima failed to do so, but was rescued 
by Yudhistira, his elder brother, who had gone out in search of him. Yudhis- 
tira was alarmed to discover Bhima in the coils of a large snake, but the 
serpent gave his word to set Bhima free unharmed provided all his questions 
were answered. This Yudhistira willingly fulfilled and regained Bhima. Soon 
the snake returned to a human form, realized his folly and resumed his 
penance. 

There is another example of a good karma which elevated a young bull 
called Nandi to reach God. Nandi, the child of Kamadhenu, the cow of 
plenty who yields all desires, reached the highest state of emancipation 
through sadhana to become the attendant of Lord Siva on which He rides. 
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H.13 sati müle tadvipakah jati avuh bhogah 


sati being, existing, real, essential, tone 
mile root 

tat its 

vipakah fruit, ripening 

jati rank, class, birth 

ayub span of life 

bhogah experiencing, enjoying 


As long as the root of actions exists, it will give rise to class of birth, span 
of life and experiences. 


Life itself springs from the admixture of good and bad actions, favourable 
and unfavourable imprints. These form one’s birth, rank in life, span of life 
and the kind of experiences one has to undergo. 


According to the law of karma, all conditions in the nature of our birth and 
life stem from our past actions, and are responsible for the experiences, 
pleasant or otherwise, which we meet in life. 

The fruits of the actions gathered in this life are called samskaras, which 
become residual imprints or impressions. The fruits of actions committed 
in all previous lives are called vasanas (knowledge derived from memory, 
or the present consciousness of past perceptions). Vasanas are impressions 
remaining unconsciously in the mind from past good or bad actions, produc- 
ing pleasure or pain. 


š zt: RRN ovi 


|l.13 te hlada paritapa phalah punya apunya 
hetutvat 


te they 
hlada pleasant, to be glad, delighted, to rejoice 
paritapa pain, anguish, grief, lamentation 
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bbalab fruits 
punyápunya virtues and vices, or assets and liabilities 
hetutvat being caused by, on account of 


According to our good, bad or mixed actions, the quality of our life, its 
span, and the nature of birth are experienced as being pleasant or painful. 


In this sütra, the karmic law of cause and effect is further considered. 
Sütras 12—14 indicate sadbaka should plan a yogic, disciplined way of 
life to minimize the imprints of action. 
(To understand the nature of right actions, see [.33, II.30, II.32—33.) 


Rrrr: aysiu pu. d RARE 1941 


II.15 parinama tapa samskara duhkaih gunpavrtti 
virodhat ca duhkham eva sarvari vivekinah 


parinama change, alteration, transformation, consequence, result 

taba heat, torment, pain, sorrow, afflictions, distress 

samskara impressions, refinement, conception, faculty of recollection, 
instinct 

dubkhaih unhappiness, pain, sorrow, grief, misery 

guna qualities, characteristics 

vrtti fluctuations 

virodhat on account of opposition, obstruction, restraint, contrast 

ca and 

duhkham pain, sorrow 

eva indeed 

sarvam all, whole 


vivekinah ^ the enlightened, man of discrimination 


The wise man knows that owing to fluctuations, the qualities of nature, and 
subliminal impressions, even pleasant experiences are tinged with sorrow, 
and he keeps aloof from them. 


This sütra explains that the wise man knowing that all pleasure leads to 
pain, remains apart from the laws and the machinery of karma. Owing to 
past impressions, obstructions and anguish, the quality of any action is 
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adulterated by its contact with the gunas of nature, so he treats even pleasant 
experiences as inherently painful, and holds himself aloof from them. 

There are three types of characteristics of the intelligence: luminosity 
(sattva), vibrancy (rajas) and inertia (tamas). The wise person knows that 
thought transformations, afflictions, instincts and even pleasures end sooner 
or later in pain, so he shuns the causes of both pain and pleasure (see II.7— 
8). 

The eyelids, being very sensitive, resist extraneous light or matter immedi- 
ately, and protect the eyes by shutting. Similarly, if we are intellectually 
sensitive, we will be able to discriminate quickly between the pleasant and 
unpleasant, the mixed and unmixed, and reject unsuitable thought and 
action. 

This sütra states that pure inner peace can be reached by acquiring the 
right knowledge that will weed out the roots of pain and pleasure. 


ti ZER 196! 


[1.16 heyari duhkham anagatam 


heyam to be avoided, to be rejected, to be prevented 
dubkbam sorrow, agony 
anagatam not yet come, future, unknown 


The pains which are yet to come can be and are to be avoided. 


Past pain is finished. Pain that we are in the process of experiencing cannot 
be avoided, but can be reduced to some extent by yogic practice and discrimi- 
native knowledge. Unknown future pains can be prevented by adhering now 
to yogic discipline. 


Patafijali is saying that yoga is a preventive healing art, science and philoso- 
phy, by which we build up robust health in body and mind and construct 
a defensive strength with which to deflect or counteract afflictions that are 
as yet unperceived afflictions. 

Furthermore, strong health and a stable mind will enable us to face the 
wonder of wonders - the spiritual bliss — if and when, thanks to our good 
actions in former lives, the spiritual gate is set open. 

One should remember that even Arjuna, hero of the Mahabharata, had 
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to beg Lord Krsna to grace him with divine perception in order to face the 
divine light which his ordinary eyes would not be able to bear. Patafijali 
warns us here of the pitfalls in spiritual growth, and advises us to stabilize 
the body and miud so that we may not be shattered when spiritual light 
dawns. 


ERRA: dun tub 1991 


11.17 drastrdrsyayoh samyogahb heyaherub 

drastra seer, self, purusa 

drsyayoh the seen, the known, nature 

samyogah union, association, conjunction, connection, junction, mingling 
heyah to be relinquished, to be avoided 

hetuh cause, ground, reason, purpose 


The cause of pain is the association or identification of the seer (Atma) with 
the seen (prakrti) and the remedy lies in their dissociation. 


A wise person notices that inner harmony is disturbed when the mind lets 
itself be lured into indiscriminately sampling rhe world of phenomena. He 
tries to remain free by avoiding material attachment, in which objects draw 
the intelligence like a magnet and the self is enticed into an illusory relation- 
ship with the external, seen world, provoking pleasures and pains. The 
intelligence is the vehicle closest to the soul, which must be wary of its 
influence if the seer is to remain free. Otherwise intelligence enmeshes the 
seer in a painful relationship with external objects. As long as intelligence 
is undiscriminating, there is suffering. The moment it develops discriminative 
power, it realizes its source, and mingles with the seer. Then there is trans- 
parency between the seer and seen, allowing free, uncontaminated passage 
between them. 

The seat of the ego or small self is the seat of the brain, and the seat of 
the great Self is in the spiritual heart. Though intelligence connects the head 
and the heart, it oscillates between the two. This oscillation ceases through 
right knowledge and understanding. Intelligence is then transformed: free 
from polarity, pure and unbiased. This is true meditation, in which ego 
dissolves, allowing the great Self (purusa) to shine in its own glory (IV.4). 
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1.18 prakasa kriya sthiti silam 
bhütendriratmakam bhogapavargarthatm 
drsvam 


prakasa brightness, brilliance, clearness, splendour, elucidation, lustre 

kriya action, study, investigation 

sthiti steadiness, firmness, steadfastness, being 

silam disposition, virtue, character, piety 

bhutam elements 

indriya the eleven senses: mind, five senses of perception, five organs 
of action 

a@tmakam the nature or essence of a thing, being composed of 

bhoga enjoyment of pleasures 

apavarga emancipation, liberation 

artham means, purpose 

drsyam knowable, seen 


Nature, its three qualities, sattva, rajas and tamas, and its evolutes, the 
elements, mind, senses of perception and organs of action, exist eternally to 
serve the seer, for enjoyment or emancipation. 


The visible objective world consists of elements of nature and senses of 
perception comprising three qualities or attributes (guias), which are illumi- 
nation, motion or action, and inertia or dormancy. All these exist eternally 
to serve the seer (the subject) for the purpose of experiencing the pleasures 
and infatuations (objects) of the world, or for emancipation. 


This sūtra describes the characteristics, actions and uses of nature (prakrti). 

The three attributes of nature are sattva, rajas and tamas. When one 
mixes with another, it is subdivided into sattua in sattva (sattvo-sattva), 
sattva in rajas (sattva-rajas) and sattva in tamas (sattva-tamas). Similarly, 
rajas is divided into rajo-sattva, rajo-rajas and rajo-tamas and tamas into 
tamo-sattva, tamo-rajas and tamo-tamas. According to Patafijali, sattva, 
rajas and tamas represent prakasa, kriya and sthiti. These attributes have 
their own virtues for example, prakdsa or brilliance or splendour is sattva; 
kriyà or study, investigation and action is rajas; and the essence of the being 
resting as sthiti or dormancy is tamas. 

All these attributes and virtues are established in the elements of nature, 
senses, mind, intelligence and ego. Together they function harmoniously in 
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the form of illumination, action and inertia, allowing the seer to enjoy the 
world's pleasures (bhoga); or by divesting himself of them, to experience 
liberation. 

The seer is clothed with five sheaths (kosas), by the elements of nature: 
earth, water, fire, air and ether. Earth represents the anatomical, water the 
physiological, fire the mental, air the intellectual and ether the spiritual 
sheaths. The organs of action and senses of perception aid the sadhaka in 
purifying the anatomical and physiological sheaths through yama and 
niyama. Asana, pranayama and pratyahara divest the seer of the mental 
sheath; dharana and dhyana cleanse the intellectual sheath. Samadhi brings 


the seer out through the prison-gates of all the sheaths to experience freedom 
and beatitude. (See Table 8.) 


RAR ANR ERRA sentio i911 


11.19 višesa avisesa lingamatra alingani 
gunaparvani 


visesa the art of distinguishing or discriminating, a state of being 
especial, a mark 
avisesa uniform, alike, without any difference, unspecified state 


lingamatra indicator, mark, sign (chief mark or indication of prakrti, that 
is, the cosmic intelligence — mahat), phenomenal, directly 
apprehended, observed 

alingani without mark, without sign, non-primary matter or unevolved 
matter, unknown and unknowable substance or thing as it is 
in itself, the noumenal 

gunaparvani changes in qualities 


The gunas generate their characteristic divisions and energies in the seer. 
Their stages are distinguishable and non-distinguishable, differentiable and 
non-differentiable. 


This sūtra analyses nature (prakrti) by identifying the progressive layers 
of its manifestation, from the most specific and definable up through the 
non-specific and non-distinguished and back to the undifferentiated or uni- 
versal. 
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. Rajas Citta C) 
Tamas ES 


1 Balance of three 2 Tamo Tamas 3 Tamo — Raja 
gunas 
6 Rajo — Rajas 5 Rajo — Tamas 4 Tamo - Sattva 
7 Rajo — Sattva 8 Tamo - Sativa 9 Rajo — Sattva 
~~ i p i ^ 
12 Kaivalya 11 Sattvo — Sattva 10 Spiritual Plateau 


(Buddhi) (Manolaya) 
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To release ourselves from the confines of nature, we have to be familiar 
with its geography and its divisions, and with how these are affected and 
changed by the gunas, so that we can understand the internal rules that 
govern nature in all its forms, however subtle. 

Nature (prakrti) consists of cosmic intelligence (mahat), which has the 
three qualities of luminosity (sattva), action and motion (rajas) and inertia 
(tamas). It is the changing influence of these qualities that gives form to our 
life in its cycle of births and shapes our characteristics according to the 
nature of our past actions and experiences. Prakrti also manifests its energy 
in the character of the five elements: earth, water, fire, air and ether; and in 
the five subtle manifestations of smell, taste, shape, touch and sound. 

The individual counterpart of cosmic intelligence (mahat) is conscious- 
ness, or citta. Citta consists of mind (manas), which reviews sensory and 
vibrational stimuli; intelligence (buddhi), which is the discriminative faculty; 
and ego or small self (aharmkara) which is the individual ‘I’. In addition, 
hidden deep in man's nature is a powerful hidden spiritual weapon: *con- 
science’ (antabkarana or dharmendriya) which embodies ethical and moral 
principles. Antahkarana observes right and wrong in one’s conduct and 
motives, helps to cultivate citta and directs it to perform only the right 
actions. 

There are also the five senses of perception — ears, tongue, eyes, nose and 
skin, and five organs of action — legs, arms, speech, genital and excretory 
organs. 

These are the principles of prakrti. The five elements, intelligence, senses 
of perception and organs of action are distinguishable, that is, physically 
manifest in concrete form. The other parts, the five subtle manifestations of 
the elements and the ‘I consciousness (ahammkara, antahkarana and asmita) 
exist in a non-distinguishable or vibrational form, being non-primary and 
unevolved matter. Yet, all these revolve around the three gunas of nature: 
tamas, rajas and sattva. 

The principles (£attvas) of distinguishable elements (visesa) produce 
changes which may be pleasant, unpleasant or stuporous (a state of sus- 
pended or deadened sensibility). The unspecified principles (avisesa tattvas) 
are unevolved matter, and when such matter is transformed into a specified 
state, creation takes place. This is called pravrttimarga. The reverse process, 
nivrtti marga, is the merging of the specified in the unspecified, of the 
non-specified in and of nature (see 1.45) into the universal spirit (purusa). 
The merging of nature into spirit is a divine marriage, which becomes pos- 
sible through the work of yoga. 

(See III.13 and Table 9.) 
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11.20 drasta drsimatrah suddhah api 
pratyavanupasyah 


drasta seer, purusa, one who sees 

drsimatrah awareness only, consciousness only 

suddhah pure 

api even though 

pratyayah conviction, trust, reliance, faith, cognition, confidence 
anupasyah one who sees, seeing along with, cognizing ideas 


The seer is pure consciousness. He witnesses nature without being reliant 
on it. 


This sütra moves on from nature to soul, the Supreme Seer, the absolute 
knower. It is the pure essence of consciousness beyond words. Though the 
soul is pure, it tends to see through its agent, the intelligence (buddhi) and 
being carried away by the influence of nature, it loses its identity. 


The previous sütra dealt with nature (prakrti) and discernible objects. Here, 
the nature of the seer, the soul (purusa) is described. Atma, drasta and 
drsimatrah are terms which show the innate nature of the seer. 

Intelligence clouds consciousness in such a way that it comes to identify 
itself as the true seer and forgets the soul. But if intelligence can keep its 
power of discernment, consciousness too will remain uncoloured. If con- 
sciousness is clear, the seer is unobscured. 

Intelligence, belonging as it does to manifest nature, is constantly chang- 
ing, sometimes conscious and often unconscious. It is subject to sativa, rajas 
and tamas, whereas the seer, purusa, is beyond all these, immutable and 
ever-conscious (see I.3, [V.22). 
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11.21 tadarchah eva drsvasya Atma 


tadarthah for that purpose, for that sake 


eva alone 
drsyasya of the seen, of the knowable, nature (prakrti) 
atma seer (purusa), soul, principle of life, awareness, witnesser 


Nature and intelligence exist solely to serve the seer’s true purpose, emanci- 
pation. 


Intelligence exists to serve as the seer’s agent, to free the consciousness from 
avidyá. The natural tendency of all the souls agents — mind, senses of 
perception and organs of action — to be drawn to and identify with the 
sensory and phenomenal world is to be avoided by discrimination, a faculty 
of intelligence. Uninterrupted yogic sadhana will help us overcome these 
obstacles and allow the soul to reveal itself. 


If the sadbaka slackens in his sadhana and becomes inattentive, the senses 
disturb the seer and he is caught again in the pleasures of the senses. This 
study of mind and investigation through intelligence is the innermost quest: 
antaratma sadhana. 

This sūtra conveys that consciousness, the essence of nature, which is 
cognizable, exists for the sake of the seer who sees to see. 


Fad wf ALAS CANIS 122: 


1.21 krearthath prati nastam api anastam 
iddanya sádhürapatvàt 


krtartham whose purpose has been fulfilled, who has attained an end, 
successful, satisfied 

prati against, in opposition to 

nastam destroyed, disappeared, lost sight of 

api although 

anastam not disappeared, not destroyed, not lost 
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tat that 
anya to others 
sadharanatvat average, being normal 


The relationship with nature ceases for emancipated beings, its purpose 
having been fulfilled, but its processes continue to affect others. 


As soon as the vehicles of nature which act as agents of the seer accomplish 
their task of freeing him from his mental and sensory prison, they are 
quietened, having accomplished their purpose. The bond between the seer 
and nature comes to an end. Nature ceases to exist for him. He is able to 
perceive his own form (svarüpa). 

However, the vehicles of nature, elements, their subtle qualities, cosmic 
intelligence, individual self, ego, intelligence, senses of perception and organs 
of action are common to all, so for others, who remain caught up in the 
world’s turmoils, the bondage endures. 


wawaq: RNR: dd iat 


11.23 sva svamisaktyoh svarüpopalabdhi hetuh 


samyogah 
sva one's own, of being, owned, nature 
svàmi owner, master, lord, seer 
saktyoh strength of prakrti and purusa, power of the two 
svarüpa form, one's own 
upalabdhi to find, obtain, perceive, to see, recognize, to experience 
hetuh cause, reason, purpose 


samyogah union, conjunction 


The conjunction of the seer with the seen is for the seer to discover his own 
true nature. 


The powers of purusa and prakrti are intended for Self-Realization. The 
purpose of their contact is the unfolding of their inherent powers, and the 
seer’s discovery of his own essential nature. 


This sütra makes clear that a desire for fusion or a close association or 
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PURUSA VISESA 
(ISVARA) 


I MULA PRAKRTI 


SATTVA RAJAS TAMAS 
(PERFECT EQUILIBRIUM) 


7 PARIPAKVA CITTA 
(Divya Citta) 


6 CHIDRACITTA __|----~-~---------~--~~-------~--------- 


⁄ 


5 a ME d CITTA [eere 


sa Ahamkara - - - - -- -- 
4 PRASANTA CITTA |------------- - 
^ Buddhi 
3 NIRMANA CITTA ee 
^ | | | 4 Manas N 
2 NIRODHA CITTA Vrttis Klesas ` “Sy, 
M 1 Pramana |1 Avidya 
1 VYUTTHANA CITTA . 
—  r—o—nn..—bn , ] o— 2 Viparyaya|2 Asmita 
' ' 3 Vikalpa |3 Raga 
' i 4 Nidrā |4 Duesa 
i ' 5 Smrti 5 Abbinivesa 
r aluobibb a eel i 
i I 
Her ya use MUR RP ERE ' l , 
p—— i Pa 
[7-5 Karmendriya | lio-i« Jñanendriyas| 
1 arms ' 1 ears 
2 legs ! 2 eyes 
3 mouth i 3 nose 2 
5 generation , 4 tongue / 
6 excretory |! 5 skin / 


Table 9: Tbe evolution and involution of prakrti 


(Noumenal Stage) ALINGA 


(Particular, Specific) VISESA 
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integration between the owner, the ‘owning’ and the owned has existed since 
the beginning of civilization. 

By the light of pure knowledge, the owner, the seer, perceives and cognizes 
whatever is to be perceived or cognized through his association with nature. 
If this association is fed by ignorance, it leads the master towards enjoyment, 
desire, and ailments, and binds him. But if non-attachment is developed, it 
leads to detachment or renunciation, vairagya. 

If the master maintains constant watchful awareness of his consciousness, 
associates with nature without attachment and remains a witness, nature 
(prakrti) leads its owner, the soul, to freedom, moksa. 


qui dmm iv 


11.24 tasya hetuh avidya 


tasya its conjunction 
hetuh cause, ground, purpose 
avidya ignorance, lack of awareness, lack of spiritual knowledge 


Lack of spiritual understanding (avidya) is the cause of the false identification 
of the seer with the seen. 


In I1.18, it was said that the mingling of prakrti with purusa can either lead 
to emancipation or stop our progress by involvingus in desires and emotions. 
This sütra underlines the fact that avidya, ignorance or lack of awareness, 
is at the root of the confusion that brings us suffering as well as pleasure. 
Vidya (discriminative knowledge) destroys ignorance, for a fire will burn 
only as long as fuel lasts (see I.4, 8, 30, 31 and II.5). 

What is right knowledge? When discernment banishes doubt, pure under- 
standing begins the process of disownment and detachment which releases 
us from the shackles of possessing and being possessed. 
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TEMA] AGP zá EX: Saraq IRNI 


H.2S tad abhavat sathyogabhavah hanam 
taddrseh kaivalyam 


tad its 

abhavat from non-existence, from non-occurrence, from absence, from 
non-entity 

samyogah union, association, conjunction 

abhavah absence, disappearance 

hanam act of leaving, stopping, removing, remedying 

tad that 

drseh of the knower, seer 

kaivalyam absolute freedom, emancipation, absorption in the supreme 
soul 


The destruction of ignorance through right knowledge breaks the link bind- 
ing the seer to the seen. This is kaivalya, emancipation. 


Sūtra 11.16 deals with the avoidance of pain; sütras II.17-24 with how to 
control pleasure and pain, aud attain freedom by dissociating the seer and 
the seen. This sütra explains the effect of snapping the link that binds the 
knower to the known. 

At this point, the seen loses its hold and influence on the seer, miseries 
terminate and the soul is elevated to experience perfect freedom (see 1.3 and 
IV.34). 

Without doubt, sütras II.17—25 are terse and many have groped for a 
precise and clear explanation of them. We must read and re-read them in 
order to grasp their meaning. 

The kernel of Pataíijali's message in these difficult satras is this: yoga is 
specifically designed to help us avoid the sort of slips and errors in our 
conduct which store up future sorrows, and it builds up our strength, vigour 
and courage to deal with the inevitable problems of life (see 1.5). 

We know that our mind turns more readily to the world's pleasures than 
to the vision of the soul. It is a bridge between the senses and the spirit; it 
is a secret enemy, and a treacherous friend, which can change our conduct 
without giving us time to consider. Patafijali advises the sadbaka to train 
the mind and cultivate discrimination, so that objects and events are seen 
only for what they are: then they cannot gain power over us. This is extremely 
difficult but an understanding of nature will help. We are matter (tempor- 
arily) and we live surrounded by matter. Interaction with matter or nature 
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is the condition of our life. Without discrimination we cannot break free, 
but with understanding and practice we can use this interaction to reach 
the highest peace and bliss. 

If we want to experience heaven on earth, we have to grasp the qualities 
of nature, the gunas, that is to say the polarity of rajas and tamas, the 
eternal pulse of nature between movement and stillness, and the higher 
balancing state of sattva. Nature has degrees of subtlety. Sometimes it is 
more densely or clearly manifest than at others, and Patafijali analyses as 
follows. The four parts are: distinguishable (visesa), unspecified or universal 
(avisesa), phenomenal (liga) and, beyond this, noumenal (alinga). The five 
energetic qualities of nature, the elements, are, with the senses of perception 
and organs of action, distinguishable; while the five counterparts of the 
elements, sound, touch, taste, sight and smell are without specific signs 
(alinga); so also is the ego (asmitā). : 

All these are subject to the gunas, which blend the behavioural patterns 
of an individual. If we understand the flow of these forces, we can reach 
balance, and from balance go on to true freedom. If not, we are swayed 
from one extreme to another, between pleasure and another pain. Yoga, 
says Patafijali, is the way to harmonize ourselves at every level with the 
natural order of the universe, from the physical to the most subtle, to reach 
the total state of health which brings stability, to cultivate the mind with 
real understanding, and to reach out ultimately to undifferentiated infinity. 

The seer is an absolute knower — awareness personified. Though pure, it 
becomes entangled in the tricks of the mind, which are part of nature. Yet 
the vehicles of nature are all there to help the seer to experience serene, 
pristine, divine purity. Then, the elements of nature and their counterparts 
recede and merge in the root of nature, méla-prakrti. 

(See 1.45.) 


RELIRA FAME: RGI 


11.26 vivekakhyatih aviplavà hanopayah 


vivekakhyātih (viveka = discrimination, judgement, true knowledge, dis- 
cretion; kbyati = the faculty of discriminating objects by 
an appropriate designation) awareness of knowledge, fame, 
celebrity 

aviplavā undisturbed, unbroken, unfluctuating, unfailing 
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banobayab the means for removal, the means for dispersion 


The ceaseless flow of discriminative knowledge in thought, word and deed 
destroys ignorance, the source of pain. 


Unfluctuating sound judgement with uninterrupted awareness is the essence 
of true knowledge, the sole means to eradicate ignorance and free the seer 
from the seen. It should always be kept in the highest state of awareness 
and attentiveness known as vivekakhyati, the crown of wisdom. 


The seeds of false knowledge are to be burnt up through uninterrupted yogic 
practices to maintain an unbroken flow of discriminative intelligence. 


G waq URGE: HAT 1201 


[1.27 tasya saptadha prantabhümib prajña 


tasya its 

saptadha sevenfold, of seven stages 

prantabbümih territory, province, resting place 

brajña perfect knowledge, supreme knowledge, awareness, con- 
sciousness 


Through this unbroken flow of discriminative awareness, one gains perfect 
knowledge which has seven spheres. 


There are seven frontiers to be integrated between the seen (prakrti) and 
the seer (purusa). They are: integration of the body (sarira sarnyama), the 
senses (indriya samyama), energy (prana samyama), mind (mano samyama), 
intellect (buddhi samyama), consciousness (citta samyama) and soul (atma 
samyama), each realizing its own individual identity. Proficiency in yoga 
will bring this sevenfold knowledge. 

According to Patafijali, the seven states of conscious awareness are: 
emerging consciousness (vyutihana citta), restraining consciousness (nirodha 
citta), sprouted or individualized consciousness (nirmdana citta), tranquil con- 
sciousness (prasanta citta), attentive consciousness (ekdgrata citta), fissured 
or rent consciousness (chidra citta) and ripe or pure consciousness (paripakva 
or divya citta). Though this sevenfold knowledge is explained differently in 
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Table 10: The seven states of consciousness* as described by Patañjali, Vyasa and the Yoga Vasista and corresponding levels of knowledge 
and integration as described by the author 


Seven States of Consciousness as described by: 


Patañjali 


1 Vyutthana citta 
emerging consciousness 


2 Nirodba citta 
restraining consciousness 


3 Nirmana citta 
individualized consciousness 


4 Prasanta citta tranquil 
consciousness 


5 Ekagrata citta 
attentive consciousness 


6 Chidra citta 
fissured consciousness 


7 Paripakva citta 
(Divya citta) 
pure consciousness 


Vyasa 


Parijfiata prajna 


the knowable is known 


Heya ksina prajña 
that which should be 
discarded is discarded 


Prapya prapti prajna 
the attainable is 
attained 

Karya suddhi prajna 
what must be done is 
done 

Caritadbikara prajna 
the aim to be reached 
is reached 

Gunatita prajna 
untainted intelligence 


Svarupa matra jyoti 
prajna 

self -illumined 
consciousness 


Yoga Vasista 


Subheccha 
right desire 


Vicarana 
right reflection 


Tanumanasa 
disappearance of the 
mind 

Sattvapatti 

self realization 


Asamsakta 
non-attachment 


Pararthabhavana 
non-perception of 
objects 


Brahmavidvaristha 
experience of state 
beyond words 


Corresponding levels of knowledge and 
integration as described by the author 


Knowledge 

Sarira jnana 
knowledge of body 
Prana jñana 
knowledge of energy 


Mano jfiana 
control of mind 


Vijnana jfiana 
stability in intelligence 


Anubbavika jfiana 
knowledge from experience 


Rasatmaka jnana 
absorption of the flavours 
of life 

Atma jñana 

knowledge of the self 


Stage of Integration 


Sarira samyama 
integration of body 


Indriya samyama 
integration of senses 


Prana samyama 
integration of energy 


Mano samyama 
integration of mind 


Buddhi samyama 
integration of intellect 


Citta samyama 
integration of 
consciousness 


Atma samyama 
integration of soul 


*The four known states, jagrata (wakeful), svapna (dream), nidrà (sleep) and turyd (union with supreme soul) and the three states between them classify as seven states of awareness. 
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various texts, I feel that this explanation of the seven states of awareness 
correctly represents Patafijali's thought (see II.9—11; IV.27 and 29). 

The seven states of awareness are variously described by different com- 
mentators. According to one version they are: what has to be known is 
known (parijfiata prajfia), what has to be discarded (heya ksina brajña), 
what has to be attained is attained (prapya prapti brajña), what has to be 
done is done (karya suddhi prajfía), the aim which has to be reached is 
reached (caritadhikara prajfia), no qualities (gunas) can taint the intelligence 
(gunatita prajfia), and the knower is Self-illumined and maintains his inner 
light while attending to his wordly duties (svarba matra jyoti prajfia). 

According to another version, they are: right desire (Subbeccha), right 
reflection (vicadrana), disappearance of the mind (tanumānasā), Self- 
Realization (sattvapatti), non-attachment (asarnsakta), non-perception of 
objects (pararthabhavana), and the experiencing of a state beyond words 
(brabmavidvarista). 

The seven states can also be correlated with the wakeful (jagrata), dreamy 
(svapna), and sleepy (nidra) states, and the state of oneness with the Supreme 
Soul (turya); and the three intermediate states between them. 

To simplify the meaning of this sütra for yoga practitioners, I would like 
to offer the following interpretation: knowledge of the body (sarira jñana), 
knowledge of energy (prana jfiana), control of the mind (mano jfiana), sta- 
bility in intelligence (vijfiana jñana), knowledge gained by experience (arub- 
havika jfiana), absorption of the various flavours that life offers (rasatmaka 
jfiana), knowledge of the self (atma jfiana). 

In other words, by yogic practices, the sadbaka conquers his body, con- 
trols his energy, restrains the movements of the mind and develops sound 
judgement, from which he acts rightly and becomes luminous. From this 
luminosity he develops total awareness of the very core of his being, achieves 
supreme knowledge, and surrenders his self to the Supreme Soul, Paramat- 
man. (See Tables 10 and 11.) 


TEIRA MAARIFA : 1221 


[11.28 yoganganusthanat asuddhiksaye 
jnanadiptih avivekakhyateh 


yoga to yoke, to join, to associate, to unite 
anga components, accessories, aspects 
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anustbanat by devoted practice 
asuddhih impurities 

ksaye diminish, destroy 
jfiana knowledge, wisdom 
diptih shines forth, radiates 


avivekakhyateh the essence of knowledge, the glory of knowledge 


By dedicated practice of the various aspects of yoga impurities are destroyed: 
the crown of wisdom radiates in glory. 


Patafijali sums up the effects of yoga in this one sütra. He says that by 
regular and devoted practice, the impurities of the sadbaka's body and mind 
are consumed, the causes of afflictions removed and the crown of wisdom 
is acquired. This wisdom and achievement keep the s@dhaka innocent and 
free of pride. 


Here, instead of the usual word abbyasa (repeated practice), anusthana is 
used. It is a dignified and noble word with a spiritual import, implying 
practice with dedication or religious fervour. The former brings stability; 
the latter develops maturity of intelligence. 

Yoga can cure or lessen our physical, mental, moral and spiritual suffer- 
ings. Perfection and success are certain only if one practises with love and 
whole-hearted dedication. 


RTARTA ET IRS EIER IQ q | 


11.29 vama niyama àsana pranayama 
pratyahára dharaná dhyana samádhavah 
astau angán 


yama self-restraint, vows of abstention, control 
niyama fixed observance, fixed rules, precepts, established order, law 
dsana sitting in various postures, seat in general, a posture 


pranayama regulation of breath, restraint of breath 
pratyabara retreat, withdrawal of the senses 


dharana the act of concentration, act of holding, keeping the mind 
collected 
dhyana meditation, contemplation, reflection, attention 
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Table 11: The seven kosas (body sheaths) and corresponding states of consciousness 


Sheaths of Body 


1 physical body ANNAMAYA KOSA 

2 physiological body PRANAMAYA KOSA 

3 psychglogical body MANOMAYA KOSA 

4 intellectual body VIJNANAMAYA KOSA 
5 the body of joy | ĀNANDAMAYA KOŠA 
6 the body of consciousness CITTAMAYA KOSA 

7 the body of the Self ATMAMAYA KOSA 


States of 


ue 
Consciousness 


1 VYUTTHANA CITTA ...X..A NEN NC Ne 
2 NIRODHA CITTA .....N N AO NDS oss 
3 NIRMANA CITTA 


4 PRASANTA CITTA 
5 EKAGRATA CITTA 
6 CGHIDRA CIPTA — ul ull u Sa tena 
7 PARIPAKVA CITTA _ 2. l... l... 2... ILC 
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samadhayah putting together, collection, composition, profound medita- 
tion, absorption, superconsciousness 

astau eight 

angani constituent parts, members or divisions, limbs 


Moral injunctions (yama), fixed observances (niyama), posture (Asana), regu- 
lation of breath (pranayama), internalization of the senses towards their 
source (pratyahara), concentration (dharana), meditation (dhyana) and 
absorption of consciousness in the self (samadhi), are the eight constituents 


of yoga. 


This sūtra sets out the eightfold path of yoga (astaga yoga), which Patafjali 
proceeds to describe in detail in the remaining sütras of sadhana pada and 
in the first three sütras of vibhbuti pada. 

Restraints and observances that are bound by tradition and lineage follow 
uninterruptedly in the practice of yoga. Although dsana, pranayama and 
bratyabara are separate entities, they depend upon one another for expressing 
the hidden facets of yoga. These stages, which enable the seeker to rise in 
the art of yoga, are called progressive sadhana. Through them we reach 
higher and higher. The first five aspects of yoga are individual efforts for 
the evolution of the consciousness, while dharana, dhyana and samadhi are 
the universal manifestation or the natural states of yoga (yoga svaritpa). 


stara T: 1301 


11.30 ahimsá satya asteya brahmacarya 
aparigrahab yamāh 


ahimsa harmlessness, non-violence 
satya real, genuine, honest, virtuous, truthful 
asteya non-stealing, non-misappropriating 


brahmacarya continence, chastity, religious studentship 

aparigrahah without possessions, without belongings, non-acceptance of 
gifts 

yamah self-restraint 


Non-violence, truth, abstention from stealing, continence, and absence of 
greed for possessions beyond one’s need are the five pillars of yama. 
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The principle of yama involves wishing no harm in word, thought or deed; 
being sincere, truthful and honest; not stealing or misappropriating another’s 
wealth or possessions; chastity; and not accepting gifts or possessing only 
what one needs, without being greedy. 


These rules and restraints are clearly laid down for us to live in society 
whilst remaining a yoga practitioner. 


a kala samava anavecchinnah 


š 
sürvabhaumáh mahacratam 

Jati class of birth, type of birth, rank, lineage 

desa place, spot, country 

kala time 

samaya condition, circumstance 


anavacchinnah not limited, not bound 
saruabbaumab relating to or consisting of the whole world, universal 
mabauratam mighty vow, great obligation 


Yamas are the great, mighty, universal vows, unconditioned by place, time 
and class. 


The five components of yama are called ‘mighty universal vows’, as they 
are not confined to class, place, time or concept of duty. They should be 
followed unconditionally by everyone, and by students of yoga in particular, 
irrespective of origin and situation, with a reservation concerning cultural 
phenomena such as religious ceremonies, vows and vocations of certain 
people. They form the framework of rules on which society is based. 


I believe that this universal approach should be applied to all the other 


component stages of yoga, without distinction of time, place or circum- 
stances, to lay down the precepts of a universal culture. 
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strain: qrrq Prem: 1331 


[1.32 sauca sañtosa tapah svadhvaya 
ISvarapranidhanani niyamah 


sauca : cleanliness, purity 

santosa contentment 

tapah religious fervour, a burning desire 

svadhyaya study which leads to the knowledge of the self 


Isvara pranidhanani resignation to God, surrender to God (pra = fullness; 
ni = under; dhana = placement); making God the 
target of concentration 

niyamah established observance 


Cleanliness, contentment, religious zeal, self-study and surrender of the self 
to the supreme Self or God are the niyamas. 


As yama is universal social practice, niyama evolves from individual practices 
necessary to build up the sa@dhaka’s own character. 

These five observations accord with the five sheaths of man and the- 
elements of nature: the anatomical (earth), physiological (water), psychologi- 
cal (fire), intellectual (air) and spiritual (ether) layers. As ether (mahat akasa) 
is considered as an empty space, outside, so the soul is an empty space 
within and is called cit-akasa. 

The principles of niyama that are encompassed by kriyayoga emphasize 
the importance of self-discipline. Mastery of yoga would be unrealizable 
without the observance of the ethical principles of yama and niyama. 

Cleanliness or purification is of two types, external and internal. Both 
are necessary. Taking a bath is external purification; performing ¿sanas 
and pranayama is internal. Observance of niyama develops friendliness, 
compassion and indifference, and is a further aid in cleansing the body, 
mind and intelligence. Svadhyaya is checking oneself to see if the principles 
of yoga are being followed. In order to follow these principles one has first 
to decide whether one’s own pattern of behaviour is aligned with them or 
not. If not, one has to prepare one’s thoughts and actions in accordance 
with them, and remove those faults which hinder one’s sadhana. 

Owing to desires, anger, greed, infatuation, arrogance and jealousy, the 
mind is engulfed in pain. Misled by these emotions, the sa@dhaka loses his 
balance of mind and behaves unethically. Re-examination of his thoughts 
reduces the tendency to go wrong. The ethical disciplines of yama and 
niyama transform the sddhaka’s alloyed or tainted mind and enable his 
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consciousness to radiate in its own unalloyed purity. Therefore, yoga stresses 
that discipline is religion and in discipline is not religion. 

What in fact is true religion? It is eternal, and has no denominations or 
boundaries, It is a method knowingly designed to lift each individual’s 
awareness so that he may experience the vision of the core of his being, 
atma darsana. It sustains the sadbaka's development and prevents his 
downfall; it lifts him when he slips. In short, religion is the means to Self- 
Realization. 


atan IRRA 122! 


ll.33 vitarkabadhane pratipaksabhavanam 


vitarka questionable or dubious matter, doubt, uncertainty, supposi- 
tion 
badhane pain, suffering, grief, obstruction, obstacles 


pratipaksa the opposite side, to the contrary 
bhavanam affecting, creating, promoting, manifesting, feeling 


Principles which run contrary to yama and niyama are to be countered with 
the knowledge of discrimination. 


This sütra stresses that yama and niyama are an integral part of yoga. Sütras 
II.30 and 32, explain what one should avoid doing and what one has to do. 


Now the sadbaka is counselled to cultivate a temperament which can resist 
the current of violence, falsehood, stealing, non-chastity and venality, which 
is pratipaksa bbavana; and to go with the current of cleanliness, contentment, 
fervour, self-study and surrender to the Universal Spirit, which is paksa 
bbauana. 

The principles that prevent yama and niyama are to be countered with 
right knowledge and awareness. 

When the mind is caught up in dubious ideas and actions, right perception 
is obstructed. The sadbaka has to analyse and investigate these ideas and 
actions and their opposites; then he learns to balance his thoughts by repeated 
experimentation. 

Some people give an objective interpretation to this sütra and maintain 
that if one is violent, one should think of the opposite, or, if one is attached, 
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then non-attachment should be developed. This is the opposite thought or 
pratipaksabhavana. If a person is violent, he is violent. If he is angry, he is 
angry. The state is not different from the fact; but instead of trying to 
cultivate the opposite condition, he should go deep into the cause of his 
anger or violence. This is paksabhava. One should also study the opposite 
forces with calmness and patience. Then one develops equipoise. 

Paksa means to take one side (in an argument), to espouse one view; 
while pratipaksa conveys the idea of taking the opposite position. Let me 
turn to the physical plane to help the reader understand and experience the 
sense of these two words. 

Each ¿sana acts and reacts in its own way, cultivating health on a physical 
level, helping the organic systems (such as the lungs, liver, spleen, pancreas, 
intestines and cells) to function rhythmically at a physiological level, which 
effects changes in the senses, mind and intellect at a mental level. While 
practising the asana, the sadbaka must carefully and minutely observe and 
adjust the position of the muscles, muscle fibres and cells, measuring lightness 
or heaviness, paksa or pratipaksa, as required for the performance of a 
healthy and well balanced ¿sana. He adjusts harmoniously the right and 
left sides of the body, the front and the back. Learning to interchange or 
counterbalance the weaker with the intelligent side brings about changes in 
the sadhaka: he grows, able to observe equipoise in the body cells and the 
lobes of the brain; and calmness and sobriety in the mind. Thus the qualities 
of both paksa and pratipaksa are attended to. By raising the weak or dull 
to the level of the intelligent or strong, the sadhaka learns compassion in 
action. 

In pranayama, too, we focus the consciousness on the various vibrations 
of the nerves with the controlled flow of inbreath and outbreath, between 
the right and left sides of the lungs and also between the right and left 
nostrils. This adjustment and observation in the practice of yoga fuses paksa 
and pratipaksa, freeing us from the upheavals of anger and depression, which 
are replaced with hope and emotional stability. 

The internal measuring and balancing process which we call paksa prati- 
paksa is in some respects the key to why yoga practice actually works, why 
it has mechanical power to revolutionize our whole being. It is why ¿sana 
is not gymnastics, why pranayama is not deep breathing, why dbyana is not 
self-induced trance, why yama is not just morality. In āsana for example, 
the pose first brings inner balance and harmony, but in the end it is merely 
the outer expression of the inner harmony. 

We are taught nowadays that the miracle of the world's ecosystem is its 
balance, a balance which modern man is fast destroying by deforestation, 
pollution, over-consumption. This is because when man becomes unbal- 
anced, he seeks to change not himself but his environment, in order to create 
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the illusion that he is enjoying health and harmony. In winter he overheats 
his house, in summer he freezes it with air-conditioning. This is not stability 
but arrogance. Some people take tablets to go to sleep and tablets to wake 
up. Their life has the rhythm of a pingpong ball. The student of yoga who 
learns to balance himself internally at every level, physical, emotional, men- 
tal, by observation of paksa and pratipaksa, frees himself from this hellish 
to-ing and fro-ing and lives in harmony with the natural world. Because he 
is stable, he can adapt to outside changes. The flexibility we gain in ¿sana 
is the living symbol of the suppleness we gain in relation to life's problems 
and challenges. 

Through paksa and pratipaksa we can balance the three energetic currents 
of ida, pingala and susumna, the three principal nadis, or channels of energy. 
Imagine the calf muscle as it is extended in Trikonasana, the Triangle 
Posture. Initially the outer calf surface may be active or awake on one side, 
dull on the other, and its absolute centre completely unaware. Then we 
learn to stretch in such a way as to bring the excess energy of ¿da equally 
to pingala and susumna or vice versa. So there is an equal and harmonious 
flow of energy in the three channels. 

Similarly, learning to maintain clarity and equanimity of intelligence in 
body, mind, intellect and consciousness through meditation is the remedy 
for uncertain knowledge. To gain this state in meditation, yama and niyama 
must be cultivated. Success or failure at higher levels of consciousness depend 
on yama and niyama. This blending of paksa and pratipaksa in all aspects 
of yoga is true yoga. 

I should like to emphasize here that yama and niyama are not only the 
foundation of yoga, but the reflection of our success or failure at its higher 
levels. Take, for example, a successful ‘godman’ who is an adept in medi- 
tation: if he carelessly lets himself down in yama and niyama, he invalidates 
his claim to spirituality. 
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Reel Career: Fro S'tvduqíei 
EUNT ENNCISIE (I teen ee 


Ta 


lide Harkan bhpbsñdayab kria Kania annnodiran lobia 


" 


krodha pieba put xin imtdu vidine adhia airah 
R AE : aba : 
duha Da apsadns suantaphardp tti 


ERR, eee : : 
OLAP ASA RAVA AN? 


vitarkah dubious knowledge 

himsa of violence, injuries 

adayah and so forth 

krta done 

karita caused to be done, induced, aroused 
anumoditah abetted, permitted to be done 
lobha desire, greed 

krodha anger 

moha delusion, infatuation 
purvakah preceded by, caused by 

mrdu mild, slight 

madhya moderate, medium 
adhimatrah intense, sharp 

duhkha pain, sorrow, grief 

ajñāna ignorance 

ananta endless, infinite 

phalāh fruit, result 

iti thus 


pratipakşa contrary thoughts 
bhāvanam feeling, resting place 


Uncertain knowledge giving rise to violence, whether done directly or 


indirectly, or condoned, is caused by greed, anger or delusion in mild, moder- 


ate or intense degree. It results in endless pain and ignorance. Through 


introspection comes the end of pain and ignorance. 


Improper or perverse actions and thoughts result in endless pain. These 


thoughts, emotions and actions are of three types and vary in intensity, being 


mild, medium or acute. They are caused by direct indulgence, unconsciously 


induced, or externally abetted. Violence, for example, committed directly, 
caused, or condoned results in endless ignorance, physical pain and mental 


distress. Such behaviour is motivated by greed, anger and delusion, and may 


be corrected by its opposites, i.e., introspection, proper thinking and action. 
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This sütra elaborates the dissensions and misguided efforts that hinder pro- 
gress in yoga. 

Disease, pain and distress arc of three types. One comes through deliberate 
over-indulgence in pleasures through desire, lust and pride. This is known 
as ādhyātmika roga or self-inflicted disease. The second comes from non- 
deliberate habits and behaviour, which arise from the imbalance of the five 
elements in the body and their sensory counterparts. These are adbibbautika 
rogas. The last type, adhidaivika roga, is often a disease of genetic or heredi- 
tary origin that appears without obvious cause. All three types may be 
experienced in mild, moderate or intense form. 

Patafijali stresses that it is by the exercise of the discriminative faculty 
that dubious, wavering or uncertain knowledge, vitarka, is curtailed. 


afgankrerat Pn eunt 124! 
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valraryapai 


ahimsa non-violence, harmlessness, non-injury 
pratisthayam standing firmly, firmly established 

tat his 

sannidhau presence, vicinity 

vaira animosity, hostility 

tyagah forsaking, abandoning, deserting 


When non-violence in speech, thought and action is established, one’s 
aggressive nature is relinquished and others abandon hostility in one’s 
presence. 


Sütras 11.35—39 describe the effects of observing the five yamas. 

When the yogi has thoroughly understood the nature of violence, he is 
established firmly in the practice of non-violence. Peace in words, thoughts 
and deeds, whether awake or dreaming, is a sign of goodwill and love 
towards all. 

In the vicinity of a yogi, men and animals who are otherwise violent 
and antipathetic towards each other, abandon their hostility and exhibit 
friendliness and mutual tolerance. 
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11.36 satvapratisthayai kriyaphalasrayatvam 


satya truth, sincerity, genuineness, honesty 
pratisthayam firmly established 

kriya action 

phalah results 

asrayatvam substratum, foundation, dependence 


When the sadhaka is firmly established in the practice of truth, his words 
become so potent that whatever he says comes to realization. 


Most of us think we tell the truth, but truth is causal, not integrated and 
cellular. For instance, if we say ‘I will never eat chocolates again’, as long 
as one cell of our body holds back and disagrees with the others, our success 
is not assured. If the stated intention is totally whole-hearted, not one cell 
dissembling, then we create the reality we desire. It is not our mind, but the 
inner voice of our cells which has the power to implement our intentions. 


serre NUI 1391 


11.37 asteyapratistháyam sarvararnopasthanam 


asteya non-stealing, non-misappropriation, desirelessness, non- 
covetousness 

pratisthayam “well established 

sarva all 

ratna gems, precious things 


upasthanam approaching, coming up 
When abstention from stealing is firmly established, precious jewels come. 
Upon the man who does not take what does not belong to him, all riches 


are showered. Being without desire, he effortlessly attracts what is precious, 
materially and figuratively, including the gem of all jewels, virtue. 
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11.38 brahmacaryapratisthayam viryalabhah 


brabmacarya continence, chastity 
pratisthayam well established 

virya energy, vigour, potency, valour 
labbah gained, obtained, acquired 


When tbe sadhaka is firmly established in continence, knowledge, vigour, 
valour and energy flow to him. 


The celibate transforms the energy of procreation into spiritual energy (ojas), 
creating lustre. 

Brabmacarya, in its sense of sexual control or celibacy is often mis- 
understood. 

Sexual energy is the most basic expression of the life force. It is immensely 
powerful, and it is essential to control and channel it. In no way should we 
despise it. On the contrary, we must respect and esteem it. He who seeks 
merely to suppress or stamp down his sexual energy is in effect denigrating 
his own origins. Of course there is a moral aspect to sexual behaviour, but 
cultural differences permit vastly different behaviour. Some cultures allow 
one wife, some three, some many. In parts of the Himalayas a woman may 
have several husbands. Often what we call sexual immorality offends less 
against the code of brahmacarya than against the other injunctions of yama. 
Imagine the case of a married man who commits adultery with a married 
woman, and lies when he is suspected. Has he not offended, by the pain he 
gives, against ahimsa? By his lies, against satya? By taking another man's 
wife, against asteya? By his greed, against aparigraba? The sexual misde- 
meanour in itself shrinks in comparison. 

A yogi may or may not practise total abstinence; the great yogi Vasista 
had one hundred children, yet he was called a brabmacari. Ancient yogis 
studied the conjunction of stars and planets to discover the most auspicious 
moment for procreation. Continence or control in no way belies or contra- 
dicts the enjoyment of pleasure. Assuredly they enhance it. It is when sensory 
pleasure is the sole motivating factor that brabmacarya is infringed. 

The life-force which finds sexual expression also serves to find the warmth 
of our emotions, the passions of our intellect, and our idealism. As our 
physical essence is sperm or egg, so our spiritual essence is the soul. Their 
relationship should be based on co-operation. It is the creative relationship 
of purusa and prakrti which leads to freedom. Renunciation is a positive 
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process of disengagement, not a sterile rejection. In the past, most great 
yogis were householders. We must learn to husband and control the life-force 
because it provides the energy which carries us to goals other than pro- 
creation. Also we should remember that procreation by those practising 
brabmacarya will tend to be of a higher order than that which is carried 
out thoughtlessly or promiscuously. 

The religious or educational studentship of adolescence is also termed 
brabmacarya. That is because the enormous outburst of energy which is 
released by puberty needs to be contained and channelled for the child's 
all-round growth. If a child were to indulge in sexual activity the moment 
he or she was biologically ripe, a large part of his or her human potential 
would be thrown away. 

We need application, study and idealistic motivation if we are to achieve 
anything. If, by youthful profligacy, the concentrated source of our energy 
has already been squandered, we will rediscover it later in life only with 
enormous difficulty. Lack of control can lead to despair, dejection and 
depression. But if energy is abundant and controlled we have hope and 
confidence, and our mind turns automatically to higher thoughts. 


wea qq: 3*1 


11.39 aparigrahasthairye janmakathamrtā 
sathbodhah 


aparigraha without possessions, without belongings, non-acceptance of 


gifts 
sthairye by becoming steady, stable 
janma birth 


kathamta how, in what way, in what manner, whence 
sambodhah knowledge, illusion 


Knowledge of past and future lives unfolds when one is free from greed for 
possessions. 


When one is steady in living without surplus possessions and without greed, 
one realizes the true meaning of one’s life, and all life unfolds before one. 


Perseverance in this austerity leads to knowledge of one’s past and future 
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lives which appear like reflections in a mirror. When the sadhaka is free of 
worldly aspirations, he is a krtartban (a happy and satisfied person). 

Aparigraba means not only non-possession and non-acceptance of gifts, 
but also freedom from rigidity of thought. Holding on to one's thoughts is 
also a form of possessiveness, and thoughts, as well as material possessions, 
should be shunned. Otherwise they leave strong impressions on the con- 
sciousness and become seeds to manifest in future lives. These cycles of life 
continue until the sadbaka is totally clean and clear in thoughts, words and 
deeds. 

Aparigraba is the subtlest aspect of yama, and difficult to master. Yet, 
repeated attempts must be made to gain pure knowledge of *what I am' and 
‘what I am meant for’. 

This discriminative thinking helps one to plan one’s future lives from this 
present life. This is what Patafijali intends when he says that the pattern of 
future lives unfolds to an aparigrabin. 


strap SEEM Teed: Ivo! 


11.40 saucdt svangajugupsa paraih asathsargah 


Saucat by cleanliness, by purity 

sva self 

anga limbs, body 

jugupsa censure, dislike, aversion, being on one’s guard, abhorrence, 
disgust 

paraih with others 


asamsargah non-contact, non-intercourse 


Cleanliness of body and mind develops disinterest in contact with others for 
self-gratification. 


Purity and cleanliness protect the body and make it a fit home for the seer. 
Consequently it no longer leans towards sensual pleasures and tends to 
refrain from contact with other bodies. 


Sütras II.40—45 describe the effects of practising the five niyamas. 
Although he recognizes that the body is perishable, the sadbaka does not 
regard it with disgust or distaste, but keeps it clean and pure out of respect 
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for the dweller, purusa, within. To that extent, he respects the body as a 
temple (see II.43). 

Asa temple or a church is kept clean each day, the inner body, the temple 
of the soul, should be bathed with a copious supply of blood through 
ásanas and pranayama. They cleanse the body physically, physiologically and 
intellectually. The body, having its own intelligence, develops its potential to 
change its behavioural patterns. It helps the sadbaka to detach himself from 
sensual desires, and guides him towards the holder of the body, the soul. 
Thus, sauca makes the body a fit instrument for the pursuit of spiritual 
knowledge. 


wauu cdharcatyqanqaqayiqqhqeqi < 191 


[1.41 sattvasuddhi saumanasya atkagrva 
indriyajaya atmadarsana yogyatvani ca 


sattvasuddhi purity in the essence of consciousness 


sau cheerful, pleasing, benevolent 

manasya mind 

ekagra concentration, fixity 

indriya senses of perception and organs of action 
jaya controlled, conquered 

atma self, soul 

darsana knowledge, vision 

yogyatvani ^ fitness to see 

ca and also 


When the body is cleansed, the mind purified and the senses controlled, 
joyful awareness needed to realize the inner self, also comes. 


With cleanliness the body becomes the temple of the seer and feels the joy 
of self-awareness. 


When the consciousness is cheerful and benevolent, the seeker becomes ready 
to receive the knowledge and vision of the soul. 
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[[.42 santosát anuttamah sukhalabhah 


santosat from contentment 

anuttamab unexcelled, unsurpassed, supreme, excellent 
sukha delight, happiness 

labhah gain 


From contentment and benevolence of consciousness comes supreme happiness. 


Through cleanliness of the body, contentment is achieved. Together they 
ignite the flame of tapas, propelling the sadbaka towards the fire of know- 
ledge. This transformation, which indicates that the sa@dhaka is on the right 
path of concentration, enables him to look inwards through Self-study 
(suadhyaya) and then towards Godliness. 


TAPRE: 1631 


11.43 kaya indriya siddhib asuddhiksayat 
tapasah 


kàya body 

indriya senses 

siddbih attainment, power 

asuddhi impurities 

ksayat destruction 

tapasah ascetic devotion, a burning desire to reach perfection, that 


which burns all impurities, self-discipline 


Self-discipline (tapas) burns away impurities and kindles the sparks of 
divinity. 


Self-discipline destroys all impurities, perfecting the body, mind and senses, 
so that consciousness functions freely and attains divinity. 


Abimsa cannot be properly understood without reference to tapas. Tapas is 
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the inner bizasa (violence) by which we create the possibility of outer abimsa. 
Abimsa cannot exist alone. A complementary force must necessarily exist. 
Mahatma Gandhi would never have been able to summon up the implacable 
peacefulness which moved an empire, without his ruthless attitude towards 
his own self. Violence is perhaps too strong a word for tapas, but it is a 
burning inner zeal and austerity, a sort of unflagging hardness of attitude 
towards oneself which makes possible compassion and forgiveness towards 
others. 


1 t . ROSE MuR "= Y Xd css E od ny 
wid svadhyayai iatudevaras saibpravogsah 


svadhyayat by study which leads to the knowledge of the Self, Self-study 
or reading the scriptures 

istadevata the desired deity 

samprayogah union, communion, coming in contact with the divine 


Self-study leads towards the realization of God or communion with one’s 
desired deity. 


Study of the Self has two paths. One is for communicating from the skin, 
through the inner sheaths towards the seer; the other from the seer to the 
outer layer of his abode. Though consciousness exists in the body, it needs 
to be tapped through the practice of āsana and pranayama, in which the 
intelligence acts as a bridge to connect awareness of the body with the core 
and vice versa. This connecting intelligence alone brings harmony of body, 
mind and soul, and intimacy with the Supreme Soul (Istadevata). 

Traditionally, svadbyaya has been explained as the study of the sacred 
scriptures and recitation of mantra, preceded by the syllable AUM (see 1.27- 
28), through which the sadhaka gains a vision of his tutelary or chosen deity, 
who fulfils all his desires. 
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il.43 samadhisiddhih Isvarapranidhanar 


samadbi absorption, profound meditation, superconsciousness 
siddbib accomplishment, success 
Isvara God 


pranidhanat by surrender, by resignation, by application 

Surrender to God brings perfection in samadhi. 

Samadhi is attained through clarity of intelligence and intensity in thought 
to surrender to God. The power of samadhi comes to him who takes refuge 
in God. 

Surrender to God releases the sadhaka from the bondage of earthly desires, 


leads to the renunciation of sensuous desires, and nurtures in him the most 
intense form of application (see 1.16 and IV.29). 


RREI ist! 


il.46 sthira sukham asanam 


sthira firm, fixed, steady, steadfast, lasting 
sukbam happiness, delight 
āsanam postures, poses 


Asana is perfect firmness of body, steadiness of intelligence and benevolence 
of spirit. 


Sütras 11.46—48 define āsana and the effects of its practice. 

The definition of ¿sana is given as follows: whatever ¿sana is performed, 
it should be done with a feeling of firmness, steadiness and endurance in 
the body; goodwill in the intelligence of the head, and awareness and delight 
in the intelligence of the heart. This is how each ¿sana should be understood, 
practised and experienced. Performance of the āsana should be nourishing 
and illuminative. 
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Some have taken this s#tra to mean that any comfortable posture is 
suitable. If that were so, these would be ¿sanas of pleasure (bbogasanas) 
not yogàásanas. This sūtra defines the perfected dsana. From the very first 
sütra Patafijali demands the highest quality of attention to perfection. This 
discipline and attention must be applied to the practice of each āsana, to 
penetrate to its very depths in the remotest parts of the body. Even the 
meditational ¿sana has to be cultivated by the fibres, cells, joints and muscles 
in cooperation with the mind. If asanas are not performed in this way they 
become stale and the performer becomes diseased (a rogi) rather than a 
yogi. 

Nor does ¿sana refer exclusively to the sitting poses used for meditation. 
Some divide asanas into those which cultivate the body and those which are 
used in meditation. But in any ¿sana the body has to be toned and the mind 
tuned so that one can stay longer with a firm body and a serene mind. 
Asanas should be performed without creating aggressiveness in the muscle 
spindles or the skin cells. Space must be created between muscle and skin 
so that the skin receives the actions of the muscles, joints and ligaments. 
The skin then sends messages to the brain, mind and intelligence which 
judge the appropriateness of those actions. In this way, the principles of 
yama and niyama are involved and action and reflection harmonize. In 
addition the practice of a variety of asanas clears the nervous system, causes 
the energy to flow in the system without obstruction and ensures an even 
distribution of that energy during pranayama. 

Usually the mind is closer to the body and to the organs of action and 
perception than to the soul. As asanas are refined they automatically become 
meditative as the intelligence is made to penetrate towards the core of being. 

Each ¿sana has five functions to perform. These are conative, cognitive, 
mental, intellectual and spiritual. Conative action is the exertion of the 
organs of action. Cognitive action is the perception of the results of that 
action. When the two are fused together the discriminative faculty of the 
mind acts to guide the organs of action and perception to perform the asanas 
more correctly; the rhythmic flow of energy and awareness is experienced 
evenly and without interruption both centripetally and centrifugally through- 
out the channels of the body. A pure state of joy is felt in the cells and the 
mind. The body, mind and soul are one. This is the manifestation of dbarana 
and dhyāna in the practice of an āsana. 

Pataüjali's explanation of dbarana and dhyana in sütras III.1—2 beauti- 
fully describes the correct performance of an asana. He says 'the focusing 
of attention on a chosen point or area within the body as well as outside is 
concentration (dbarana). Maintaining this intensity of awareness leads from 
one-pointed attention to non-specific attentiveness. When the attentive 
awareness between the consciousness of the practitioner and his practice is 
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unbroken, this is dhyana.’ In 11.48, when Patafijali says that the pairs of 
opposites do not exist in the correct performance of an dsana he clearly 
implies the involvement of dbarana and dhyana. 

(See 1.20 and also Light on Yoga for further details.) 


acr fremere Rremmr vol 


1.47 prayatna saithilya ananta samápattibhyám 


prayatna persevering effort, continued exertion, endeavour 
saithilya laxity, relaxation 
ananta endless, boundless, eternal, infinite 


samapattibhyam assuming original form, completion, conclusion 


Perfection in an asana is achieved when the effort to perform it becomes 
effortless and the infinite being within is reached. 


Perfection in asana is reached only when effort ceases, instilling infinite poise 
and allowing the finite vehicle, the body, to merge in the seer. 


The sadhaka can be considered firm in his postures when persevering effort 
is no longer needed. In this stability, he grasps the physiology of each ¿sana 
and penetrates within, reaching the minutest parts of the body. Then he 
gains the art of relaxation, maintaining the firmness and extension of the 
body and consciousness. In this way he develops a sensitive mind. With this 
sensitivity, he trains his thinking faculty to read, study and penetrate the 
infinite. He is immersed in the boundless state of oneness which is indivisible 
and universal. 

Some say that it is possible to acquire mastery of asana merely by surren- 
dering to God. How can this be so? In yoga we are on a razor's edge and 
in dsana perfection must be attained through perseverance, alertness and 
insight. Without these we remain dull and make no progress. Surrender to 
God alone does not make us perfect, although it helps us to forget the 
stresses of life and of our efforts, and guides us towards humility even when 
perfection in asana has been attained. 

When the sadbaka has reached that state of balance, attention, extension, 
diffusion and relaxation take place simultaneously in body and intelligence, 
and they merge in the seat of the soul. This is a sign of release from the 
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dualities of pleasure and pain, contraction and extension, heat and cold, 
honour and dishonour, etc. 
Perfection in asana brings unalloyed happiness, blessedness and beatitude. 


RÀ SAARI: vci 


11.48 tatah dvandvah anabhighatah 


tatab from that, then 
dvandvah dualities, opposites 
anabhighatah cessation of disturbance 


From then on, the sadhaka is undisturbed by dualities. 


The effect of asana is to put an end to the dualities or differentiation between 
the body and mind, mind and soul. None of the pairs of opposites can exist 
for the sadhaka who is one with body, mind and soul. 


When body, mind and soul unite in a perfect posture, the sa@dhaka is in a 
state of beatitude. In that exalted position, the mind, which is at the root 
of dualistic perception, loses its identity and ceases to disturb him. Unity is 
achieved between body and mind and mind and soul. There is no longer 
joy or sorrow, heat or cold, honour or dishonour, pain or pleasure. This is 
perfection in action and freedom in consciousness. 


WA mnes: qumqm: (v<! 


1l.49 tasmin satisvasa prasvasayoh gativicchedah 
pranayamah 


tasmin on this 
sati being accomplished 
svasa inbreath, inhalation 


prasvasayoh  outbreath, exhalation 
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gati movement, motion, path, course, way 

vicchedah cessation, stoppage, interruption 

pranayamah (prana = breath, vital force; @yamah = ascension, extension 
and expansion or length, breadth and circumference) regu- 
lation of breath, expansion of the life force or vital energy 
by regulation of breath 


Pranayama is the regulation of the incoming and outgoing flow of breath 
with retention. It is to be practised only after perfection in Asana is attained. 


Sütras 1I.49—53 describe pranayama and its effects. 


Pranayama, the fourth constituent of yoga, is what the heart is to the human 
body. 

It is interesting to note that Patafijali expressly advises the sadbaka to do 
pranayama only after attaining perfection in āsana. For the first time, he 
shows a distinct step in the ascent of the ladder of yoga, whereas he has 
not stipulated progression for the other aspects. 

Normally the flow of breath is unrestrained and irregular. Observing 
these variations, and conditioning the mind to control the inflow, outflow 
and retention of the breath in a regular, rhythmic pattern, is pranayama. 

Prana is an auto-energizing force which creates a magnetic field in the 
form of the Universe and plays with it, both to maintain, and to destroy for 
further creation. It permeates each individual as well as the Universe at all 
levels. It acts as physical energy; as mental energy, where the mind gathers 
information; and as intellectual energy with a discriminative faculty, where 
information is examined and filtered. This same prdana acts as sexual energy, 
spiritual energy and cosmic energy. All that vibrates in the Universe is prana: 
heat, light, gravity, magnetism, vigour, power, vitality, electricity, life and 
spirit are all forms of prānņa. It is the cosmic personality, potent in all 
beings and non-beings. It is the prime mover of all activity. It is the wealth 
of life. 

This self-energizing force is the principle of life and of consciousness. It 
is the creation of all beings in the Universe. All beings are born through it 
and live by it. When they die, their individual breath dissolves into the 
cosmic breath. Prana is not only the hub of the wheel of life, but also of 
yoga. Everything is established in it. It permeates life, creating the sun, the 
moon, the clouds, the wind, the rain, the earth and all forms of matter. It 
is both being (sat) and non-being (asat). Each and every thing, or being, 
including man, takes shelter under it. Prana is the fundamental energy and 
the source of all knowledge. 

Prana (energy) and citta (consciousness) are in constant contact with each 
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other. They are like twins. Prana becomes focussed where citta is, and citta 
where prana is. In yogic texts, it is said that as long as the breath is still, 
prana is still, and hence citta is still. All types of vibrations and fluctuations 
come to a standstill when prana and citta are steady and silent. 

The wise yogis studied this connection between breath and consciousness 
and advocated the practice of pranayama to stabilize energy and con- 
sciousness. 

The word pranayama consists of two components, prana and ayama. 
Prana is energy, when the self-energizing force embraces the body. Ayama 
means stretch, extension, expansion, length, breadth, regulation, pro- 
longation, restraint and control. When this self-energizing force embraces 
the body with extension, expansion and control, it is pranayama. 

In the Srimad Bhagavatam, the story is told of how ‘the nectar of immor- 
tality’ was produced through the churning of the ocean. This story, as will 
be understood from the interwoven explanation, symbolizes what takes place 
in the human body in the practice of pranayama. 

The strength of the asuras (demons) alarmed the devas (angels), who, 
fearing that vice would dominate virtue, approached Lord Siva, Lord Brahma 
and Lord Indra, who in turn approached Lord Visnu, the protector of the 
Universe, for help. 

Lord Visnu suggested the churning of the ocean to bring out the nectar 
(amrta) of immortality hidden in it. He advised the devas to discuss with 
the demons the effects of the nectar, and to persuade them to jointly churn 
the ocean. Lord Visnu said that he would do the rest. 

The angels and demons decided to use Mount Meru as the churn-staff 
for the churning, and Lord Adisesa, the serpent, the couch of Lord Visnu, 
as the rope for whirling the mountain. 

Plants, creepers, various grasses and herbs were gathered together and 
thrown into the ocean as raw materials so that they might be churned to 
produce the nectar of life. 

According to ayurveda, the body is made up of seven constituents (dhatus) 
and three permeating humours (dosas). The seven elements are so-called 
because they sustain the body. They are chyle (rasa), blood (rakta), flesh 
(mamsa), fat (meda), bones (asthi), marrow (majja), semen (sukra). They 
keep the body immune from infection and diseases. They are churned 
together in pranayama for the production of the nectar of life. 

Mount Meru represents the spinal column, it acts as a whisk to churn 
the breath to produce energy. Lord Adisesa represents suşumna: it is the 
rope which dashes or controls the spine in respiration. The head and tail of 
Adisesa represent the pisgala and ida nàdis (energy channels) or the upward 
and downward course of the in- and outbreath. 

Ida also corresponds to the parasympathetic nervous system in western 
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medical terminology, piñgalā with the sympathetic nervous system and sus- 
umna with the central nervous system. As Adišesa was used as a rope for 
churning, so inhalation and exhalation are the two ends of the central 
nervous system, the rod that churns to create the energy that is then stored 
in the seven chambers (cakras) of the spine. Together they churn the inbreath 
and outbreath to generate the vital energy known as prana. 

To return to our story: as the churning began, Mount Meru sank deep 
into the ocean. Lord Visnu incarnated as Karma (tortoise), crept underneath 
the mountain and lifted it from the floor of the seabed so that it might float 
and the churning could continue. Several gems were generated as a result 
of the churning. The last to spring out of the ocean was the amrta, the 
nectar of immortality. 

Purusa or the soul represents Lord Visnu al the body represents prakrti, 
or nature. The body becomes the fountain for production and the Lord of 
the body is its generative force. Atman acts as a tortoise to lift and keep the 
diaphragm floating upwards, allowing the breath to come in contact with 
the inner elements of the body (earth, water, fire, air and ether) and its seven 
constituents (chyle, blood, flesh, fat, bones, marrow, semen), as well as the 
ten types of vital energy: prana, apana, samana, udana, uyana, naga, karma, 
krkara, devadatta and dhanamjaya. 

Through the contact of these seven constituents and ten vital energies, 
and with the help of the seer, the spine and the breath, the elixir of life-force 
is produced in the body. This prana is now known as bio-energy. As prana 
is a self-energizing force, it generates more power through the process of 
pranayama. 

The first thing to spring from the ocean was the poison called halahala. 
This was swallowed by Lord Siva, who alone was capable of absorbing it. 
This Palabala represents the toxic output of exhalation. 

The life elixir is produced by the five primary elements, which are its raw 
material. Earth is the base for production and ether acts as a distributor of 
energy. Air is active in the processes of breathing in and out. This stirs 
and creates a fusion of the elements of water and fire, which by nature are 
opposed to one another, resulting in the production of electrical energy 
known as life-force. In Sanskrit, this is called ojas, spiritual lustre. 

The generation and distribution of prana in the human system may be 
compared to the production and functioning of electrical energy. Stored 
water is stale; running water has a dynamic life-giving force. Water running 
with minimal force cannot generate electricity. Through the construction of 
a reservoir, water falls on turbines which whirl with speed and force for the 
production of energy. The energy of falling water or rising steam is made 
to rotate turbines within a magnetic field to generate electricity. The power 
is stepped up or down by transformers which regulate the voltage or current. 
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It is then transmitted along cables to light cities and run machinery. Prana 
is like the falling water or the rising steam. 

The thoracic area is the magnetic field. The practice of pranayama makes 
the spindles act as turbines and transmits the drawn-in energy to the remotest 
cells of the lungs for generating energy. The energy is accumulated in the 
cakras which are situated in the spinal column and act as transformers. This 
energy generated in the thoracic cavity is like electricity. It is stepped up 
or down by the cakras and is distributed throughout the body through the 
transmission lines of the circulatory and nervous systems. 

The yogis discovered pranayama for making full use of this drawn-in 
energy so that it might maintain the entire human system, comprising 
the respiratory, circulatory, nervous, digestive, excretory and reproductive 
systems with optimum efficiency and harmony. 

In pranayama, the carpet of the mucous membrane of the nostrils filters 
and cleanses the breath as it enters in inhalation. Upon exhalation, sufficient 
time is given for the system to absorb the drawn-in energy so that the 
breath may mingle with the blood. This purified blood, filled with chemical 
properties and hormones, is called ‘a constituent full of jewels’ or ‘the jewel 
of blood’ (ratna pürita dhatu). 

Full usc of this absorption and re-absorption of energy will allow one to 
live a hundred years with perfect health of body, clarity of mind, and equi- 
poise of spirit. That is why the practice of pranayama is considered to be 
a great science and art. 

(See notes on 111.40 and also Light on Yoga, Light on Pranayama and 
Tree of Yoga.) 


MUFRE RETES ag : qiue AKR: («oi 


[1.50 bahva abhyantara stambha vrttih desa kala 
saitikhyabhibh paridrstah dirgha süksman 


bahya external 

abhyantara internal 

stambha restraint, suspension, a pause 

vrttih movement 

desa place 

kala time, duration 

samkhyabhih number, precision, minuteness, reflection, deliberation 
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paridrstah regulated, measured 
dirgha long in place and time, expansion, high 
saksmah subtle, soft, minute, fine, exquisite 


Pranayama has three movements: prolonged and fine inhalation, exhalation 
and retention; all regulated with precision according to duration and place. 


The first three components of pranayama are regulated inhalation, exha- 
lation and retention; all are to be performed, prolonged and refined according 
to the capacity of the aspirant. The components are to be observed with 
regard to place (desa), here meaning the torso, kala indicating length of 
breath and samkhya, indicating precision. 


There are two types of retention in pranayama. They are the interruption 
of the breath flow following either the in- or outbreath. The movements of 
the breath and the pauses between them are regulated and prolonged accord- 
ing to the capacity of the lungs (desa), the duration and measured regulation 
of the breath (kala) and the degree of refinement and subtlety (samkhya) of 
the sadhaka. Mastery is attained by practising in harmony, with rhythmic 
regulation (paridrsta). 

Focus on the regulation of breath (prana vrtti), exhalation (bahya vrtti), 
inhalation (antara vrtti) and retention (stambha vrtti) is called sabija (seed) 
pranayama as attention is on the breath itself. 

Inhalation moves from the core of being — the seer — towards the con- 
sciousness. As mabat or cosmic intelligence is the first principle for nature's 
activity, its individual counterpart, citta, acts to stir the soul to activity. 
The inbreath is made to touch the five sheaths of the body: anandamaya, 
vijfianamaya, manomaya, pranamaya and annamaya, or the elements: akasa, 
vàyu, tej, ap and prthvi; while the outbreath touches in the reverse order. 

Bracing of the inbreath is the evolution of the soul or the ascending order 
of the purusa. When the self comes in contact with the physical body, 
inhalation is complete. Here, the purusa embraces prakrti. The outbreath 
moves from the external body towards the seer, layer after layer. It is invol- 
ution, or the descending order of prakrti to meet its Lord, purusa. If the 
inbreath is the divine union of purusa with prakrti, the outbreath is the 
union of prakrti with purusa. Retention of the former is antara kumbhaka, 
retention of the latter is babya kumbhaka. If antara kumbhaka establishes 
consecration of the seer (svarapa pratistha), bahya kumbhaka frees one from 
the four aims of life (purusartha sanya). (See IV 34). 
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wumreeRwqe qq: i«31 


IL. 51 bahya abhyantara visaya àksepi caturthah 


babya external 

ābhyantara internal 

visaya region, sphere, an object, reference, aim, realm 
aksept passing over, gaining over, overcoming, transcending 


caturthah “the fourth 


The fourth type of pranayama transcends the external and internal prana- 
yamas, and appears effortless and non-deliberate. 


The fourth type of pranayama goes beyond the regulation or modulation of 
breath flow and retention, transcending the methodology given in the pre- 
vions sūtra. It is a state similar to kevala kumbhaka, which is mentioned in 
the hathayoga texts and in the yoga upanisads. 

When the movement of the breath functions without one's volition or 
effort, the fourth stage of pranayama has been reached. The movements of 
the mind and consciousness cease. The flows of vital energy, intelligence 
and consciousness come to a standstill except for subliminal impressions. 
This is like virama pratyaya, as explained in I.18. A state of pause is experi- 
enced, in both the breath and the mind. From this springs forth a new 
awakening and the light of intelligence vigorously penetrates the sadbaka's 
innermost being. 

Since this fonrth stage contains no restrictions, it transcends the range of 
movements described in the pranayamas of II.50. It is therefore a ‘seedless’ 
(nirbija) pranayama. 


we: St maraq 1421 

[1.52 tarah ksjyate prakása Avaranam 
tatab from that, then 

ksryate destroyed, dissolved 


prakasa light 
avaranam covering 
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Pranayama removes the veil covering the light of knowledge and heralds the 
dawn of wisdom. 


Its practice destroys illusion, consisting of ignorance, desire and delusion 
which obscure the intelligence; and allows the inner light of wisdom to shine. 
As the breeze disperses the clouds that cover the sun, pranayama wafts away 
the clouds that hide the light of the intelligence. 


In the Yoga Chudamani Upanisad, it is said that there is no discipline higher 


than pranayama. It is called an exalted knowledge (mabavidya), a royal road 
to well-being, freedom and bliss. 


GONG 4 UPd FAR: 1431 


11.53 dharandsu ca vogyatá manasah 


dharanasu for concentration 


ca and 

yogyata fitness, suitability, propriety, ability, capability, appropriate- 
ness ` 

manasab of the mind 


The mind also becomes fit for concentration. 


Pranayama is not only an instrument to steady the mind, but also the gateway 
to concentration, dhāraņā. 


Once the new light of knowledge has dawned through the practice of prana- 
yàma, the mind is fit and competent to move on towards the realization of 
the soul. 

The implication here is clear that the sadbaka who had to struggle initially 
to cultivate a yogic way of life by self-discipline and study, now finds his 
efforts transformed into a natural zeal to proceed in his sadbana. 
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11.54 svavisaya asamprayoge cittasva 
svarüpanukarah iva indriyanam 
pratyahàrah 


sva their own 

visaya objects 

asamprayoge not coming in contact with 

cittasya of the thinking faculty, of the conscious faculty 
svarüpa own form, natural form 

anukarah imitation, following 

iva as if, as it were 

indriyanam senses 


pratyaharah (prati + ang + br = pratyahara, i.e., to drawn towards the 
opposite. Prati = opposite, against, in return; ang = near, 
near to, towards, strength; br = to take, bear, carry; br 
is the root of pratyahara) drawing back, marching back, 
retreating, restraining, withholding, withdrawal of the 
senses 


Withdrawing the senses, mind and consciousness from contact with external 
objects, and then drawing them inwards towards the seer, is pratyahara. 


Now the mind is able to concentrate and the senses no longer importune 
the mind for their gratification. They lose interest in the tastes and flavours 
of their respective objects, and are drawn back from the external world in 
order to help the mind in its inner quest. This is pratyabara. 


This is the foundation of the path of renunciation. As a bird cannot fly if 
one of its wings is cut off, so is it in the case of the sadbaka. The two wings 
of yoga are practice, from yama to pranayama, and renunciation, from 
pratyahara to samādhi. For flight, both are necessary. Then the yogi dwells 
in his soul, perceiving all things directly, without the intervention of citta, 
the conscious faculty. 

In normal daily life, consciousness helps the senses see the objects of the 
world with thoughts of acquisition, rejection and resignation. They become 
hypnotized by them, and are drawn outwards, towards pleasure. In pratya- 
hara, the senses are directed inwards, towards the realization of the soul. 
Pratyabara is the withdrawal of the mind from its contact with the senses 
of perception and organs of action; then its direction is towards the soul. 
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The relationship between the mind and the senses is aptly compared to 
that of bees following the queen bee. If the queen bee moves, the others 
follow. When she rests, the others rest. They do not function independently 
of their queen. Similarly, when the mind stops, the senses, too, stop func- 
tioning. This is pratyahara. It is the beginning of man's return journey 
towards his Maker. It is the science of restraining the senses by depriving 
them of that which feeds them, the external objective world. It frees them, 
by withdrawing the supply of nourishment in the form of desires and their 
satisfactions. 

By controlling the senses and mind, the sa@dhaka draws citta towards its 
source — the soul, atma, and through àtma to Paramatma, God. For example, 
while performing an ¿sana the intelligence of the body extends outwards, 
and the senses of perception, mind and intelligence are drawn inwards. It 
is the same in the performance of pranayama. This is pratyabara. 

Here, in order to understand the characteristics and components of nature, 
the reader should refer again to II.19, in which the basic elements of the 
universe according to sarikhya philosophy are fully described. To summar- 
ize: Nature consists of five gross elements, earth, water, fire, air and ether 
with their five subtle counterparts, smell, taste, shape, touch and sound. 
These interact with the three gunas — sattva, rajas and tamas. Citta, com- 
prised of ego, intelligence and mind is the individual counterpart of mahat, 
cosmic intelligence. This cosmic intelligence is the unevolved primary germ 
of nature, or the productive principle, for creation of all phenomena of the 
material world. There are also the five senses of perception — ears, nose, 
tongue, eyes and skin — and five organs of action — legs, arms, speech and 
the organs of generation and excretion. 

The five senses of perception come in contact with sound, smell, taste, 
sight and touch, send their impressions to the mind and are stored in the 
memory. Memory longs for further experiences and incites the mind to 
bypass intelligence and solicit the senses for yet more sense gratification. 
This in turn incites the mind to seek further experiences through the organs 
of action. Throughout this process, intelligence measures advantages and 
disadvantages in order to counterbalance memory, mind and senses which, 
recalling the taste of past pleasures, are avid for more. Almost inevitably, 
intelligence remains unheeded. Through over-stimulation and misuse, the 
organs of action lose their potency and are no longer capable of exciting 
the organs of perception or the mind. 

Owing to the force of past impressions, one continues to hanker after 
renewed sensation. But one can never be satisfied. This breeds unhappiness 
and frustration. Here lies the true role of pratyahara, the fifth aspect of 
yoga. It is the friend who releases you from the snares of the external world, 
and leads you towards happiness in the delight of the soul. 
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The practice of pratyahara modifies the mechanism described above in 
the following manner. The mind, which until now had bypassed intelligence, 
now approaches it for guidance. Intelligence employs its discriminative 
faculty to weigh right and wrong, the appropriate and inappropriate, and 
supports the mind in its struggle to free itself from the vociferous claims of 
memory and imprints. This act of going against the current of memory 
and mind is pratyahara. Pratyabàra is called an external quest (bahiranga 
sadbana), because the senses are disciplined by intelligence so that they may 
begin a journey in reverse, and return to their points of origin. 

This process of weighing one's instincts, thoughts and actions is the 
practice of detachment or renunciation (vairagya). Energy is conserved and 
used only when necessary; the continual longing to repeat old sensations is 
gradually curbed. Memory collects new and fresh impressions and is sub- 
dued: it becomes subservient to intelligence and consciousness. It is con- 
sciousness which grasps intelligence, and brings it to rest at the source of 
conscience. Then the impulses of nature end and intuitive insight flows freely. 
This is the effect of pratyabara. 

It has already been mentioned that pranayama removes the clouds that 
obscure intelligence and allows it to shine forth. The mind is now fit for 
meditation. Earlier, consciousness was always willing to oblige by listening 
to the senses, and even went out of its way to help them to find gratification. 
Now the senses take a reverse turn, and help consciousness fulfil its desire 
to experience Self-Realization. 

This is pratyahara. It can be divided into four stages, physical, mental, 
intellectual and spiritual. Withdrawing energy from.the organs of action and 
senses of perception towards the brain is physical pratyahara. Quieten- 
ing the fluctuations in the four lobes of the brain is mental pratyabara; 
drawing intelligence towards the stem of the brain is intellectual pratyabara. 
Directing the energies of intelligence and consciousness towards the seat of 
conscience is spiritual pratyabara. It culminates in the vision of the seer, 
atmasaksatkara. 


qa: qaq qsqa (wal 


II.55 tatah parama vasyata indriyanam 


tatah then, from that 
parama the highest 
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vasyatà subdued, controlled, governed 
indriyanam of the senses 


Pratyahara results in the absolute control of tbe sense organs. 


The effect of pratyabara is felt when the senses are mastered, and the mind 
is ripe and avid for its spiritual quest. 


When the senses have ceased to run after pleasures obtained from the 
phenomenal world, they can be yoked to serve the soul. 


"xi. we wi 


Sadbana bada instructs the sadbaka how to survey his own weaknesses in 
each domain — moral, physical, physiological and intellectual — and how to 
eliminate them, since they are not conducive to yogic discipline and spiritual 
emancipation. 

Yama develops the art of living in society honestly; niyama, that of 
cleansing one's impurities. Asana eliminates physical and mental pertur- 
bations, and pranayama maintains harmony and prevents dissipation of 
the flow of vital energy, making the mind a fit instrument for meditation. 
Pratyabara sublimates both senses and mind. 

Thus ends the external quest (bahiranga sadhana). Now the sadbaka 
crosses the threshold of the internal quest (antaranga sadhana) of yoga. 

Here ends the exposition on sadbana, the second pada of Patafijali's Yoga 
Sütras. 
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In this pada Patafijali speaks of the properties of yoga and the 
art of integration (sarryama) through concentration, meditation 
and profound absorption. 

On this innermost quest, supernatural powers or accomplish- 
ments (vibhütis) come naturally to a yogi who has integrated his 
body, mind and soul. There is a danger that he will be seduced 
by these powers. He should bypass them in order to pursue his 
sadbana as far as kaivalya, the height of indivisible existence. 

Samadhi pada concerned evolved beings and their practice in 
relation to achieving seedless samadhi. Sadhana pada dealt with 
the external quest (bahiranga sadhana), through which beginners 
and advanced practitioners alike learn to maintain their mental 
poise under any stress. Vibbgti pada moves on to the inner quest 
(antaranga sadhana), comprising concentration (dbarana), medi- 
tation (dhyana) and total absorption (samadhi). Patafjali coins 
the expression samyama yoga to link them. 

Samyama explains the disciplines necessary both to live in the 
natural grace of yoga, and to accrue supernatural powers, or 
siddbis. 

The idea of the supernatural or supernormal powers presents 
a problem to the modern reader, who is probably of a rational 
and scientific bent. That is because we feel obliged to believe or 
disbelieve in them. If we disbelieve, and consider them to be a 
fantasy left over from a mythical and superstitious culture, this 
can lead us to have serious doubts about the validity of Patafijali's 
other chapters. 


In feeling that we must make up our minds on this subject, 


we are underestimating the subtlety of Patafijali's intentions. The 
Yoga Sütras are addressed to everyone: those who are spiritually 
evolved and those who are not. The extraordinary point is that 
they are addressed to both, all the time. Nothing Patañjali says 
is inappropriate to anyone. All levels are present, and trouble 
often comes from where we least expect it. Has not a failure 
to observe the basics of yama/niyama brought many a modern 
God-man's reputation crashing? Does not even a criminal in sleep 
and on the moment of waking experience a feeling akin to sam- 
adbi2 So we can be sure that Patafijali, when discussing the dang- 
ers engendered by siddhis, was talking equally to ordinary as 
well as to advanced sadhakas, and not just indulging in flights 
of fancy. 

The essence of what he is saying is this: when we strive mightily 
for a goal on our path, gratifying rewards and results incidentally 
come in our way. We can easily become so enamoured of what 
we have accidentally acquired, that we mistake it for the goal 
itself. 

Imagine a young person who wants to be a great actor, a 
worthwhile goal. On the way he acquires fame, and if he is not 
steadfast in his purpose, he makes fame alone his new goal. The 
siddhi of renown has beguiled and swallowed him up. 

Or an ambitious young businessman sets off on his career to 
provide for his family, and on the way becomes rich. He now 
has more than enough. But riches and their pursuit now possess 
him: he neglects his wife and children who live in sterile luxury 
while he pursues money and more money for its own sake. 

Imagine a man who through merit of past lives is born into 
a royal household. Instead of regarding his good fortune as a 
sign that he must humbly serve his people, he becomes seized by 
pride of birth and behaves tyrannically. 


In all these cases the protagonist has let himself be side-tracked, 


has substituted an agreeable and merited by-product of his efforts 
for the real goal. At best his progress is stopped, at worst he is 
consumed; and in all cases illusion has displaced reality. The 
lesson of siddbis for all of us is not to allow ourselves to be 
side-tracked, but to be steadfast. A man who has let himself 
become ensnared by the glamour of siddhis is like one who 
believes that the bricks and mortar of the temple are God Himself. 


This is known as spiritual materialism. 


The Asta (eight) Siddhis 


anima = to become as minute as an atom 

mabimà = to wax in magnitude 

laghima = to become light 

garima = to become heavy 

prapti = the power to dominate and obtain what one wants 
prakamya = the freedom of will and attainment of wishes 
isatva = supremacy over all 

vasitva = the power to subjugate anyone or anything 


ONN WN + Q PS — 


These are the eight powers which come unbidden to the yogi. 
Although they indicate that his sadhana is on the right path, they 
are also capable of catching him up with the force of a whirlwind 
to bring his sadbana crashing down. Such siddbis must be ignored 
and the ultimate goal of freedom and beatitude maintained. Pride 
in siddbis and preoccupation with them lead to disaster and 
chaos. They create attachment and affliction, and that is why 
Patafijali (III.38) holds them to be obstacles to dhyana and sam- 
adbi. They are only of use if one has forgotten the aim of yoga. 
‘Discard them’, he says, ‘and devote all energies to the realization 


of God.’ 
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CXRPPSRTND ATT 131 


III.1 desa bandhah cittasya dharana 


desa place, spot, region 

bandbah binding, combining, connecting, uniting, fixing 

cittasya of mind, of consciousness 

dbarana the act of holding, keeping the mind collected, concentration 


Fixing tbe consciousness on one boint or region is concentration (dharana). 


Dbarana means focus of attention. Focusing the attention on a chosen point 
or area, within or outside the body, is concentration. By it the functions of 
the mind are controlled and brought to one focal point. 


Once mastery of the five stages of yoga from yama to pratyāhāra is achieved, 
the art of focusing the mind and consciousness is undertaken. Dhāranņā is 
established when the mind learns to remain steady on its own, or hold on 
to an unmoving object. 

Through the practice of yama and niyama, the sadbaka develops emo- 
tional stability. Through ¿sana, he keeps his body, the abode of the soul, 
free from disease. In pranayama, he learns to stop the dissipation of energy 
by regulating its flow for proper distribution throughout his body and mind. 
Through pratyahara, he develops willpower, detaches himself from the 
organs of senses and acquires clarity of thought. This is the beginning of 
culturing the brain. Once he has become indifferent to worldly matters, he 
is fit to proceed on the inner quest, enriching the mind through dbarana. 
Dhyana and samadhi lead the consciousness on the innermost quest 
(antaratma sadbana), to the soul itself. 

The eight components of astánga yoga are interwoven, though each is 
described individually for the sake of convenience. They are subdivided 
into the external quest (babiranga sadhana), the internal quest (antaranga 
sadhana) and the innermost quest (antaratma sadhana) which enable even 
the uninitiated to learn to concentrate, step by step, on concrete forms 
through systematic practice. Having reached maturity and refinement they 
are able to penetrate their inmost thoughts and feelings (see 11.53). 

For example, most people, even most yoga practitioners, are under the 
impression that ¿sanas are merely external and physical. This sütra removes 
that misconception. Patafijali defines concentration as the focusing of atten- 
tion either within or outside the body. If, in performing an ¿sana, one directs 
the organs of action and senses of perception towards the mind, and the 
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mind towards the core, the external sadbana is transformed into internal 
sadhana. If the limbs, the senses of perception, the mind and the discriminat- 
ive intelligence are then yoked and fused with the energy of the soul, this 
becomes the innermost sadhana. If one performs each asana zealously, fusing 
with integrated attention the parts of the body, the wandering mind and the 
discriminative intelligence with the soul, is this not a spiritual practice? 

Who has not noticed something of this process in watching children? Has 
not one seen a little boy with a passion for aeroplanes building his own 
model? His passionate interest fuels his concentration and he becomes totally 
absorbed in his task, oblivious of his surroundings. In āsana, our initial 
commitment or passion lifts itself, through concentration, to the level of 
total absorption. Such practice brings humility, without which penetration 
of the subtle levels is impossible. 

Dharand is the art of reducing the interruptions of the mind and ultimately 
eliminating them completely, so that the knower and the known become 
one (I.41). 

Dhaàranà may be focused on external or internal objects. External objects 
should be auspicious and associated with purity. Internally, the mind pene- 
trates to the soul, the core of one's being: the object is, in reality, pure existence. 

Sti Vyasa’s commentary on this sūtra indicates certain parts of the body 
as being suitable for concentration. They are the sphere of the navel (nabhi- 
cakra), the lotus of the heart (brdaya pundarika), the centre of the head 
(murdhani), the shining light (jyotisi or ajfiacakra), the tip of the nose (nāsi- 
kagra) and the root of the tongue (jibvagra). As attention is fixed on these 
inner points, one gradually becomes engrossed first in oneself (sasmita) and 
then in one's soul, átman. 


Wa verear emm ni 


111.2 tatra pratyaya ekatanata dhyanam 


tatra there (in those places of concentration) 

pratyaya base, content, belief, going towards, firm conviction, device 
ekatanata continuous, uninterrupted flow of attentive awareness 
dhyanam meditation, reflection, profound contemplation 


A steady, continuous flow of attention directed towards the same point or 
region is meditation (dhyana). 
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The characteristic feature of meditation (dbyana) is the maintenance of an 
uninterrupted flow of attention on a fixed point or region, without inter- 
vention or interruption. In dhyana, psychological and chronological time 
come to a standstill as the mind observes its own behaviour. The intensity 
of attention in the field of consciousness neither alters nor wavers, remaining 
as stable, smooth and constant as oil pouring from a jug. Maintaining the 
same intensity of awareness, the attentive awareness moves from one-pointed 
concentration to no-pointed attentiveness. 

The difference between dbarana and dhyana is that dbarana is more 
concerned with the elimination of fluctuating thought-waves in order to 
achieve single-pointed concentration; in dbyana, the emphasis is on the 
maintenance of steady and profound contemplative observation. 

Ekatanata implies an unbroken flow of contact between the sadhaka’s 
consciousness and his sadhana. We can see, therefore, that dhyana may be 
achieved in both ¿sana and pranayama. In āsana, there is a centrifugal 
movement of consciousness to the frontiers of the body, whether extended 
vertically, horizontally or circumferentially, and a centripetal movement as 
the whole body is brought into single focus. If the attention is steadily 
maintained in this manner, meditation takes place. Similarly, in pranayama, 
the flow of in- or outbreath is sensitively measured and sustained, resulting 
in total involvement with the self. During retention, when the breath, cells 
of the torso, consciousness and soul are brought into unison, medita- 
tion occurs. In short, when attention, reflection and contemplation in action 
and observation are steadily sustained, dbarana evolves into dbyana (see 
I.2). 


aera TRAY waf: 121 


1] 
H 


A eg ll zw dg y H ` 
iva artbuibanrkbhsenxa 


1 ur ey 3 CU Y MES 
si uéídbpusnsum ita samaania 


tadeva the same (dhyana) 

artha object, purpose, aim, end, wish, desire 
matra alone, only 

nirbhasam appearing, shining 

svarüpa essential form, by itself 

Sünyam empty, void 

iva as if, as it were 
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samadbily ^ perfect absorption, intent attention, union, bringing into har- 
mony, spiritual absorption 


When the object of meditation engulfs the meditator, appearing as the sub- 
ject, self-awareness is lost. This is samadhi. 


When the attentive flow of consciousness merges with the object of medi- 
tation, the consciousness of the meditator, the subject, appears to be dis- 
solved in the object. This union of subject and object becomes samadhi. 


When the object of contemplation shines forth without the intervention of 
one's own consciousness, dhyana flows into samadhi. 

When a musician loses himself and is completely engrossed in his music, 
or an inventor makes his discoveries when devoid of ego, or a painter 
transcends himself with colour, shade and brush; they glimpse samādhi. So 
it is with the yogi: when his object of contemplation becomes himself, devoid 
of himself, he experiences samadhi. 

The difference is that the artist or musician reaches this state by effort, 
and cannot sustain it; whereas the yogi, remaining devoid of ego, experiences 
it as natural, continuous and effortless. Consequently it is difficult for an 
artist to infuse his vision of the sublime, which is associated with the perform- 
ance and realization of a particular art form, into his ordinary daily existence. 
For the yogi, however, whose ‘art’ is formless and whose goal has no physical 
expression like a painting, a book or a symphony, the fragrance of samadhi 
penetrates every aspect of his ‘normal’ behaviour, activities and state of 
being. 

Uninterrupted flow of attention dissolves the split between the object seen 
and the secr who sees it. Consciousness appears to have ceased, and to have 
reached a state of silence. It is devoid of ‘I’, and merges into the core of the 
being in a profound state of serenity. In samadhi, awareness of place vanishes 
and one ceases to experience space and time. 

In I.27-28, Patafijali deals with japa (prayer), artha (meaning and purpose) 
and bbauana (feeling or experiencing). Japa of mantra may be associated 
with dbarana; artha with dhyana, and bhavana with samadhi. 

(See also 1.41 and 43.) 
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SURE: lvl 
111.4 trayam ekatra sarhyamah 


trayam these three 
ekatra jointly, together 
samyamah defining, holding together, integration 


These three together — dharana, dhyana and samadhi — constitute integration 
or sammyama. 


Samyama is a technical word defining the integration of concentration 
(dharana), meditation (dhyana) and absorption (samadhi). In samyama the 
three are a single thread, evolving from uninterrupted attention to samadhi. 


Dharana is single-pointed attention. It modifies into dhyana by being sus- 
tained in time whilst dissolving its one-pointed character implicit in the word 
‘concentration’. When it becomes all-pointed, which is also no-pointed (that 
is to say equally diffused, but with no drop in attentiveness) it leads to total 
absorption (samadhi). Continuous prolongation of these three subtle aspects 
of yoga thus forms a single unit, called samyama. Sarnyama, is a state of 
immobility, and a sammyami is one who subdues his passions and remains 
motionless. 

The following analogy shows the organic relationship between dharana, 
dhyana and samadhi. When one contemplates a diamond, one at first sees 
with great clarity the gem itself. Gradually one becomes aware of the light 
glowing from its centre. As awareness of the light grows, awareness of the 
stone as an object diminishes. Then there is only brightness, no source, no 
object. When the light is everywhere, that is samādhi. 

As dharana is external to dhyana, dhyana to samadhi, samadhi to samy- 
ama and sammyama to nirbija samadhi, so the mind is external to intelligence, 
intelligence to consciousness and consciousness to the seer. 

Dharana brings stability in mind, dhyana develops maturity in intelligence 
and samadhi acts to diffuse the consciousness. 

Dharana, dhyana and samadhi intermingle to become sarnyama, or inte- 
gration. The intermingling of mind, intelligence and consciousness is samy- 
ama of the three. The vision of the seer is equivalent to nirbija samadhi. 
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TRR WSIS: Iki 


lll.5 rajjayát prajñalokah 


tad from that 

Jayat by mastery, by attainment, conquest 

brajña awareness, wisdom, judgement, discrimination 
alokah light, lustre, insight 


From mastery of sarnyama comes the light of awareness and insight. 


When mastery of integration (sariyama) is achieved, the lustre of wisdom 
and insight shine brilliantly, reconciling the known with the knowable and 
revealing the soul. 


Awareness and cognition become firmer and sharper through direct spiritual 
perception. 

Ordinarily, our intelligence flits from object to object and from place to 
place, making it impossible to penetrate fully any one thing. In sarryama, 
the knower comes closer and closer to the known and, merging in it, loses 
his separateness. 

(See 1.47, III.36 and IV.29.) 


wer ung APR: Igi 

lll.6 tasya bhümisu viniyogah 
tasya its (samyama) 

bhamisu degree, step, stage 

viniyogah ^ application 


Sarnyama may be applied in various spheres to derive its usefulness. 


Patafijali explains that this insight and wisdom are to be properly distributed 
in the various spheres of one's life. 


Sarmyama can be applied in various spheres. In samadhi pada, concepts such 
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as pratyaya and various aspects of sariprajfiata samadhi and nirbija samadhi 
were explained (1.17—22 and 1.51). But one who has not mastered the lower 
stages cannot attain the higher, nor can he skip the intermediate stages. If 
each stage is followed in turn, one becomes acquainted with them by degrees 
and full insight develops. 

Full insight may also dawn by the grace of God, won through one's 
previous virtuous karmas. Vamadeva, Prahlada, Sukadeva and Ramakrsna 
in the past, and Aurobindo, Ramana Maharsi and Mahatma Gandhi of the 
present century were such great personalities who had the blessings of God 
and attained fullness of knowledge. 

This sütra affirms that no-one can expect success or mastery without 
regular practice, and also warns one not to jump to higher stages of practice 
without first establishing a firm foundation through the primary steps of 
yoga. 

There are many examples, even in modern literature, of people quite 
unexpectedly experiencing samyama even if they have been following no 
fixed path of yogic discipline. The Japanese refer to this sudden lifting of 
the curtain of ignorance as a ‘flash’. This is undoubtedly a moment of grace, 
but it is not the same thing as enlightenment. If the recipient of this sudden 
grace is sensible, he will go back to the beginning, find a suitable path, and 
follow it assiduously even for many years, to construct consciously and by 
worthy effort what had once been yielded in a moment of grace. 

The modern fancy of ‘kundalini awakening’ has probably arisen through 
these freakish experiences of ‘integration’. Patafijali does not mention kunda- 
lini but speaks of the energy of nature flowing abundantly in a yogi (IV .2). 
Kundalini is a neologism. This energy of nature (prakrti shakti) was origin- 
ally known as agri or fire. Later yogis called this fire kundalini (the coiled 
one) as its conduit in the body is coiled 3% times at the base of the spine. 
It is, however, clear that many who undergo an overwhelming experience 
of fusion with the universal consciousness reap, through their unpre- 
paredness, more pain than benefit. To the lucky, healthy few such an experi- 
ence can serve as a spur to begin a true spiritual search, but to many others 
it can bring severe physical and psychological disorders. The eightfold path, 
although it may appear mystical to the uninitiated, is ultimately a path of 
spiritual evolution whose motto might well be ‘safety first’. The foundation 
must be secure, as Patafijali emphasizes when he places yama and niyama 
first, and when he marks a definite step up between ¿sana and pranayama. 

Vyasa has elucidated this sütra thus: ‘Yoga is to be known by yoga. Yoga 
is the teacher of yoga. The power of yoga manifests through yoga alone. 
He who does not become careless, negligent or inattentive, he alone rests in 
yoga and enjoys yoga.’ 
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‘Yogena yogojfiatavya yogo yogatpravartate 
yo pramattastu yogena sa yogo ramate ciram. 


(See 1.17, 40; 1I.27.) 


THERE TRA: bo} 


(1.7 trayam antarangam pürvebhyabh 


trayam these three (dharana, dhyana and samadhi) 
antarangam interior parts, the mind and the heart 
purvebhyah in relation to the preceding ones 


These three aspects of yoga are internal, compared to the former five. 


Compared to the former five aspects of yoga, it may be seen that dharana, 
dhyana and samadhi are more subtle, internal, intimate and subjective prac- 
tices. The first five, which deal with the seen or cognizable sheaths, are 
called the external quest. Yama purifies the organs of action; niyama, the 
senses of perception; ¿sana cleanses the physical and organic aspects of the 
body; pranayama stops wastage of energy and increases stamina; pratyahara 
cleanses the mind. 

More intimately, dbarana develops and sharpens intelligence, dbyana 
purifies consciousness and samadhi leads consciousness towards the soul. 
These three are directly involved in the subtle sheaths of mind, intelligence 
and consciousness and are very close to the spiritual heart. They directly 
affect the spiritual path, and are therefore called the inner quest, or sabija 
samadhi, because the sadbaka now has one-pointed consciousness. 

In samadhi pada, Patafijali explained that truth-bearing wisdom 
(rtambhara brajña) is the threshold between sabija and nirbija samadhis. 
Here he describes sarnyama as the penultimate step towards nirbija samadhi. 

In the next sūtra Patafijali explains that samyama is external to nirbija 
samadhi, and then proceeds, in III.9—16, to penetrate the transformations 
in the very substance of the consciousness, leading one to experience its 
finest state, which appears to be subtler than samyama. 
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WR atu Préfazq lal 
I1E.8 cadapi bahirañgam nirbijasya 


tat that 

api even, too 
bahirangam external part 
nirbijasya to the seedless 


Similarly, sarnyama is external when compared to seedless (nirbija) samadhi. 


Even this perfection of dharana, dhyana and samadhi appears external to 
one who has experienced the seedless samadhi, the direct vision of the soul. 


Vyasa's commentary on 1.2 divides citta into five states: 


1 ksipta, a mental force which is scattered, in a state of disarray and 
neglect 

müdba, a foolish and dull state 

viksipta, agitated and distracted, neither marshalled nor controlled 
ekágra, a state of one-pointed attention 

niruddha, where everything is restrained, for the sadbaka to reach the 


threshold of kaivalya. 


AUN 


Sūtras III.7—8 describe the distinction between sabija and nirbīja samadhi. 
Sūtra III.7 explains that the conquest of the vehicles of nature and of nature 
itself is of the foremost importance in opening the gates of kaivalya. In III.8 
itis said that as sarmyama is dependent on a support or a form, it is called 
‘external’ compared to nirbija samadhi. Once the vehicles of nature (body, 
organs of action, senses of perception, mind, intelligence, reason and con- 
sciousness) cease to function, the soul (a@tman) shines forth, and the sadbaka 
dwells in kaivalya and not on its threshold. 

Sleep comes naturally when mental activities cease without effort. In the 
same way, perfection in sabija samadbi takes one towards the seedless state 
of samadhi or kaivalya, as effortlessly as falling asleep. The soul surfaces 
of its own accord. 

(See I.16—18, I.41—45 and III.13.) 
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saFuerafytinresrdiiirqam ga PRR Ta 

PR: i 

111.9 vyutthàna nirodha sarhskarayoh abhibhava 
pradurbhavau nirodhaksana cittanvayah 
nirodhaparinámah 


vyutthana emergence of thoughts, rising thoughts 
nirodha suppression, obstruction, restraint 
samskarayoh of the subliminal impressions 
abhibhava disappearing, subjugating 
pradurbhavau reappearing 

nirodha restraint, suppression 

ksana moment 

citta consciousness 

anvayah association, permeation, pervasion 
nirodha restraint, suppression 

parinamah transformation, effect 


Study of the silent moments between rising and restraining subliminal impres- 
sions is the transformation of consciousness towards restraint (nirodhaparin- 
amah). 


Transformation by restraint of consciousness is achieved by study of the 
silent moments that occur between the rising of impressions and our impulse 
to restrain them, and between the restraining impulse and the resurgence of 
thought. 


The central thread of Patafijali's philosophy is the relationship between the 
Self, purusa, and nature, prakrti. We are born into nature, and without it 
nothing would move, nothing would change, nothing could happen. We 
seek to free ourselves from nature in order to transcend it, to achieve lasting 
freedom. 

Sensory involvement leads to attachment, desire, frustration and anger. 
These bring disorientation, and the eventual decay of our true intelligence. 
Through the combined techniques and resources of yama, niyama, àsana, 
pranayama and pratyahara we learn control. These are all external means 
of restraining consciousness, whether we focus on God, or the breath, or in 
an ¿sana by learning to direct and diffuse consciousness. All this learning 
develops in the relationship between subject and object. It is comparatively 
simple because it is a relative, dual process. But how can subject work on 
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subject, consciousness on consciousness? How, in other words, can one's 
eyes see one's own eyes? In III.9—15 Patafijali shows the way. 

One may well ask why one ought to do this. III.13-14 answer this 
question and enable one to identify, within one's consciousness, the subtle 
properties of nature, to discriminate between them, and to distinguish 
between that which undergoes the stresses and changes of time and that 
which is immutable and permanent. In so doing we gain from the inner 
quest the same freedom from nature that we have struggled to achieve in 
the external. The freedom we gain from the tyranny of time, from the illusion 
that is absolute, is especially significant. Cutting our ties to sense objects 
within our consciousness carries immensely. more weight than any severance 
from outside objects; if this were not so, a prisoner in solitary confinement 
would be halfway to being a yogi. Through the inner quest, the inner aspects 
of desire, attraction and aversion are brought to an end. 

In III.4, Patafijali shows dbarana, dhyana and samadhi as three threads 
woven into a single, integrated, unfolding strand. Then he introduces three 
transformations of consciousness related directly to them, and successively 
ascending to the highest level, at which consciousness reflects the light of 
the soul. These transformations are nirodha parinama, samadhi parinama 
and ekāgratā parinama. They are related to the three transformations in 
‘nature: dharma, laksana and avasthà parinama (111.13), resulting from our 
heightened perception, our penetration of nature's reality on a higher level. 
The word transformation suggests to our imagination a series of steps in a 
static structure, but it is more helpful to conceive of a harmonious flux, such 
as that offered by modern particle physics. 

Nirodha parinama relates to the method used in meditation, when 
dhāranņā loses its sharpness of attention on the object, and intelligence itself 
is brought into focus. In dbarana and nirodha barinama, observation is a 
dynamic initiative. 

Through nirodha parinama, transformation by restraint or suppression, 
the consciousness learns to calm its own fluctuations and distractions, delib- 
erate and non-deliberate. The method consists of noticing then seizing and 
finally enlarging those subliminal pauses of silence that occur between rising 
and restraining thoughts and vice versa. 

As long as one impression is replaced by a counter-impression, conscious- 
ness rises up against it. This state is called vyutthana citta, or vyutthana 
samskara (rising impressions). Restraining the rising waves of consciousness 
and overcoming these impressions is nirodha citta or nirodha samskara. The 
precious psychological moments of intermission (nirodhaksana) where there 
is stillness and silence are to be prolonged into extra-chronological moments 
of consciousness, without beginning or end. 

The key to understanding this wheel of mutations in consciousness is to 
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be found in the breath. Between each inbreath and outbreath, we experience 
the cessation of breath for a split second. Without this gap, we cannot inhale 
or exhale. This interval between each breath has another advantage: it allows 
the heart and lungs to rest. I call this rest period ‘savasana’ of the heart and 
lungs. 

The yogis who discovered pranayama called this natural space kumbhaka, 
and advised us to prolong its duration. So, there are four movements in 
each breath: inhalation, pause, exhalation and pause. Consciousness, too, 
has four movements: rising consciousness, a quiet state of consciousness, 
restraining consciousness and a quiet state of consciousness. 

Inhalation actually generates thought-waves, whereas exhalation helps to 
restrain them (see 1.34). The pauses between breaths, which take place after 
inhalation and exhalation are akin to the intervals between each rising and 
restraining thought. The mutation of breath and mutation of consciousness 
are therefore identical, as both are silent periods for the physiological and 
intellectual body. They are moments of void in which a sense of emptiness 
is felt. We are advised by Patafijali to transform this sense of emptiness into 
a dynamic whole, as single-pointed attention to no-pointed attentiveness. 
This will become the second mode — samadhi parinama. 

The mind wavers like the waves of the sea, and we must make efforts to 
direct its attention to a chosen thought or object. In this process we often 
lose awareness on account of suppression and distraction. Having under- 
stood these silent intervals, we have to prolong them, as we prolong breath 
retention, so that there is no room for generation or restraint of thoughts. 

(Lord Krsna says in the Gita that ‘What is night for other beings, is day 
for an awakened yogi and what is night for a yogi is day for others’ (11.69). 
This sütra conveys the same idea. When generating thoughts and their 
restraint keep the seeker awake, it is day for him, but night for the seer. 
When the seer is awake in the prolonged spaces between rising and 
restraining thought, it is day for him, but night for the seeker. To understand 
this more clearly, think of the body as a lake. The mind floats on its surface, 
but the seer is hidden at the bottom. This is darkness for the seer. Yoga 
practice causes the mind to sink and the seer to float. This is day for the 
seer.) 

Just as one feels refreshed after a sound sleep, the seer’s consciousness is 
refreshed as he utilizes this prolonged pause for rejuvenation and recuper- 
ation. But at first, it is difficult to educate the consciousness to restrain each 
rising thought. It is against the thought current (pratipaksa) and hence creates 
restlessness, whereas the movement from restraint towards rising thought is 
with the current (paksa) and brings restfulness. The first method requires 
force of will and so is tinged with rajas. The second is slightly sattvic, but 
tinged with tamas. To transform the consciousness into a pure sattvic state 
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RA mata WER 1901 


HI.10 tasya prasantavahita samskarat 


tasya its (nirodha parinama) 
prasanta tranquillity, a peaceful state 
vahita flow 


samskarat faculty of impressions, polished, refined 


The restraint of rising impressions brings about an undisturbed flow of 
tranquillity. 


By maintaining perfect awareness in the intervals between rising and 
restraining impressions, steadiness becomes effortless and natural. Then the 
stream of tranquillity flows without any ripples in the consciousness (III.9). 


By skilful repeated efforts, consciousness is transformed, cultured, refined 
and polished. It develops freedom from all forms of fluctuations so that 
undisturbed peace may flow. As each drop of water helps to form a lake, 
so one must continue to prolong each tranquil pause between rising and 
restraining impressions. An adept of abbyasa and vairagya keeps himself 
steady, so that calmness can flow uninterruptedly. Thus he is freed from all 
previous impressions of consciousness. 

The words used earlier by Patafijali for the state of tranquillity are citta 
prasadanam, adbyatma prasadanam, svarasa vahini and ananta samabattib. 
When disturbed consciousness is brought to an undisturbed state, it is citta 
prasadanam (favourable disposition of citta). When sorrows are conquered, 
it is svarasa vāhinī (flow of the soul's fragrance). When exertion in search 
of the soul ceases, it is ananta samabattib (assuming the original and eternal 
form). Proficiency in meditation is adbyatma prasadanam (manifestation of 
the light of the soul). All convey the same meaning - that the seeker and 
the sought are one; that the seeker is the seer. 

(See I.12, 33, 47; II.9, 47. IV.29, 32.) 
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wat: erdedi Reaver wtf: 195: 


Il.11 sarvarthata ekagratayoh ksaya udayau 
cirtasya samadhiparinamah 


sarvarthata -all-pointedness, many-pointedness 
ekagratayoh one-pointedness 


ksaya decay 

udayau the rise 

cittasya of the consciousness 
samadhi spiritual absorption 


parinamah transformation 


The weakening of scattered attention and the rise of one-pointed attention 
in the citta is the transformation towards samadhi. 


Consciousness oscillates between multi-faceted and one-pointed attention. 
When one-pointed attention is established, multi-faceted attention dis- 
appears; when one-pointed attention fades, consciousness is scattered. 
Observing these alternations and learning to hold steadfastly to singlepointed 
attention is the second phase of the transformation: samadhi parinama. 


Citta has two properties, dispersiveness (sarvarthata citta) and one- 
pointedness (ekagrata citta), with which it can direct its attention externally 
or internally. It can fuse these two powers into one, to move towards spiritual 
absorption. 

Citta takes the form of any object seen, observed or thought of. It can 
spread itself as much as it desires. When it spreads, it is multi-faceted; when 
it remains steadily focused, it is one-pointed. When it is scattered, distraction 
and restlessness set in. This restlessness can be subdued, but nothing which 
exists can be destroyed; it can only be transformed: made to disappear or 
fade by thoughtful attention, enabling the stream of conscious restfulness 
to flow steadily. In this way, consciousness is influenced by its own action. 
It forms the habit of absorption in a single thought, which prepares one for 
spiritual absorption. This type of attention, samadhi parinama, stabilizes 
the state of restfulness. 

In nirodha parinama, the emergence of thought-waves is restrained and 
stilled. In samadhi parinama, the intervals between the emergence and the 
restraint of thoughts and vice versa are studied. From this study emerges a 
stillness which leads to silence. One should know that stillness is rigidity 
and silence is passive and meditative. In the state of silence, the fragrance 
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of the soul emerges as the centre of attention. This is ekagratà parinama, 
which is dealt with in the next sütra. 


(See 1.2, 5, 32, 43, 50.) 


qq: FA: AMAA qena Grrdreroardftam: 1931 


HI. 12 tarah punahsanra uditau tulya pratyayau 
cittasya ekagrataparinamah 


tatah then 

punah again 

santa subsiding state, quiescent state 

uditau rising state 

tulya similar 

pratyayau cognitions, means of action, cause 

cittasya of consciousness (mind) 

ekagrata (eka = singular, one, alone, unique, pre-eminent; agra = first, 


a resting place, base, prominent, excellent, best, chief and sum- 
mit; ekagra = turned towards one point, intent upon one 
object: here, ekagra means the indivisible (abhedya) soul and 
the foundation of life) one-pointedness 

parinamah transformation 


When rising and falling thought processes are in balance, one-pointed con- 
sciousness emerges. Maintenance of awareness with keen intensity from 
one-pointed attention to no-pointed attentiveness is ekagrata parinama. 


Even in this focus on the property of citta alone, the sensitivity of attention 
may be intense or light. To maintain a steady, uninterrupted flow and 
intensity of attention in citta is the third phase of transformation. 


At times, consciousness is thoughtfully silent but then it suddenly gushes 
out into vibrant activity. In a split second, this activity may be controlled 
and balance regained. This control requires effort, and effort involves time. 
By skilful practice, the depth of silence which at first appears only in glimpses, 
is made to permeate and fill the entire citta. Then the feeling of time dis- 
appears. Past and future are reabsorbed into the timeless. 

Mind and time are interdependent. As the moments of the mind come to 
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an end, so does time. Citta and the seer (2tman) are the two sharp edges of 
a blade. In one-pointed attention (ekagratà samskara) the energies of the 
seeker and the seer become one. The seeker does, the seer is. To do plus to 
be equals to become: a dynamic quality of becoming ensues which has neither 
subject nor object. The focal point is now on the seer, for the seer, by the 
seer. This is ekagratà parinama. 


When the state of restraint is reached (nirodha samsk4@ra), glimpses of 
silence are prolonged and fill the consciousness (samadhi samskara). Then 
the third phase of ekagrata samskara should be practised. Here, the con- 
sciousness which was dependent on external objects moves inwards to 
impregnate the seedless seat of the soul. 

In III.9—12 Patafijali explains the three levels of transformation of con- 
sciousness in sequential order: nirodha, samadhi and finally ekagrata. Ekag- 
rata, as explained earlier, has two meanings. One is concentration on a given 
object: at this external level, it has the same meaning as dbarana. The other 
is ‘one without a second’: that is, the soul. This level of transformation of 
consciousness is the highest. I feel, therefore, that Patafijali's meaning is 
this: ekagratà parinama is the final phase of the transformation in which 
consciousness is uplifted to the level of the soul, and is one with it. 


(See 1.47, 51; 11.19-20.) 


v gif qdewayeqrqiQiqi mST: 1221 


111.13 etena bhütendriyesu dharma laksana 
avastha parinamah vyakhyatah 


etena by this 

bhitendriyesu the elements, body and sense organs 
dharma propriety, law, duty, right, virtue, religion 
laksana character, mark, sign, quality, description 
avastha condition, state, position 

parinamab change, effect, transformation 

vyakhyatah visible, described, unfolded, enumerated 


Through these three phases, cultured consciousness is transformed from its 
potential state (dharma) towards further refinement (laksana) and the zenith 
of refinement (avastha). In this way, the transformation of elements, senses 
and mind takes place. 
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The three stages of transformation described in III.9—12 affect the entire 
being: organs, senses, body and mind, and bring about a stable, steady state 
of consciousness. 

Both purusa and prakrti are eternal. Purusa remains eternally changeless. 
Prakrti goes on eternally changing due to the interaction between its own 
gunas of sattva, rajas and tamas. 

Earth, water, fire, air and ether; their counterparts smell, taste, sight, 
touch and sound; the senses of perception and organs of action; mind, 
intelligence, consciousness and ego are all parts of nature. Ego, consciousness 
and intelligence are sensitive and subtle. They accumulate experiences of 
objects perceived through the senses of perception, organs of action and 
mind. These experiences vary according to their relation to circum- 
stances. In this way, consciousness is limited by the qualities of nature. It 
is also linked with time as it oscillates with thoughts of past, present and 
future. 

By disciplined study and effort, experiences are observed to move qualita- 
tively towards the best. 

Through study one realizes that consciousness has four tendencies or 
attributes. The first, when avidyà is predominant, is its wandering nature, 
vyutthana samskara. The dawning power of discrimination leads to the 
second tendency: restraint, nirodha samskara, dharma parinama. The effect 
of restraint is the flow of tranquillity (prasanta vahita sariskara), experienced 
between vyutthana and nirodha samskaras. This is the third tendency: lak- 
sana parinama. The effort to prolong this silent intermission brings the 
sadhaka to the zenith of emancipation (avastha parinama), the fourth or 
final attribute of consciousness. 

When consciousness loses all these tendencies and becomes pensive, it 
rests in the seer. This affects the behavioural patterns in the body, senses 
and mind, which also remain peaceful. Consciousness becomes pensive. This 
wholly peaceful state is ekagrata parinama. By thoughtful action, conscious- 
ness traces the source of its attributes, moves towards it, and is dissolved 
therein. At that moment, body, senses and mind are devoid of evolution and 
dissolution, of birth and death. This is viveka kbyati (11.26). The sadhaka 
transforms himself to an exalted state (dharma parinama), develops aware- 
ness of perfection (laksana parinama) and maintains himself without losing 
the acquired perfection (avastha parinama). 

The two analogies that follow will help to explain the concepts of property 
(dharma), changes (laksana) and condition (avastba). 

The dust of clay is formed into a lump, to make a pot. The dust of the 
clay is its property (dharma), the lump is the modification (laksana) and the 
pot is the final condition (avastha). If the potter wants to change the pors 
pattern, he breaks it down to its original state for re-shaping it. It is the 
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same with a gold ring. To remake it, the goldsmith has to melt it down to 
its original state. 

A man may be a son, brother, nephew, brother-in-law, son-in-law, father, 
uncle, father-in-law, or grandfather, but he is still the same man. The man 
is the dharma, the original substance; his different relationships with others 
the laksana; and his culminating state the avastha. 

Dharma parinama is the knowledge of prakrti and purusa; laksana parin- 
ama is the way one makes use of them; and avastha parinama is steadily 
maintaining them, once they have been cleansed of trial and error, in the 
established state. In this way the elements, organs of action, senses of percep- 
tion and mind are transformed: purusa is recognized and understood. All 
these transformations are stabilized, and the changing states in body, mind 
and ego come to an end, enabling the sadbaka to rest in the eternal changeless 
purusa. The search terminates and the duality between the seeker and the 
sought ends as the seer realizes that he alone was the seeker, seeking his 
own form, svaripa. From now on, he drinks the nectar of his own self- 
generating pure fragrance. 

These three phases of conscious transformation culminate in tranquillity. 
Awareness flows peacefully, and virtue arises as dharma parinama. This is 
the true character of intelligence and consciousness. Now, the sadbaka is 
highly cultured and civilized. This is laksana parinama. Maintaining this 
qualitative state of conscious progression towards the zenith is avastha parin- 
ama (see 1.3; II.15, 18, 19, 20; III.5, 45 and 48.) 


MAA n 19v! 


1il.14 santa udita avyapadesya dharma anupari 
dharmi 


Santa appeased, allayed, calmed, quietened, pacified 
udita rise, ascended, manifested 

avyapadesya not defined, latent, lying in potential form 
dbarma propriety, usage, law, duty, religion, virtue 
anupati closely followed, common to 

dharmi virtuous, just, religious, characterized 


The substrata is that which continues to exist and maintain its characteristic 
quality in all states, whether manifest, latent, or subdued. 
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Table 13: The four planes of consciousness 


1 Unconscious plane 1 Santi citta 
(calm) 

2 Subconscious plane 2 Ksaya citta 
(sleeping) 

3 Conscious plane 3 Udaya citta 
(rising) 

4 Superconscious plane 4 Transcendence of 
1,2, and 3 


1 Profound sleep state 


2 Dream-filled state 


3 Waking state 


4 Kaivalya, or eternal 
emancipation 


1 Nidravastha or 
Susuptyavastha 
2 Svapnavastha 


3 Jagratavastha 


4 Turyavastha 
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The inherent characteristic quality of nature (mäla-prakrti) has three proper- 
ties: pacified or calmed (santa), manifested (udita) or latent (avyapadesya). 
They appear indistinctly or clearly according to one’s intellectual devel- 
opment. 


The substratum of nature remains the same for all time, though transforma- 
tions take place. The moulding of consciousness takes place owing to the 
changes in the gunas of nature. 

In IIL.9 Patafijali explains the three phases of consciousness as rising, 
being restrained and the pauses between the two. In III.10, he describes 
these pauses as tranquil consciousness. If these pauses are prolonged, all 
pointedness and one-pointedness meet, and there is no room for rising or 
subsiding of thoughts (III.11). Sūtra III.12 explains that maintaining these 
quiet moments brings about a balanced state of consciousness, which is 
described in III.13 as a cultured and harmonious state. Rising and restraining 
thoughts are the tendencies (dbarma) of the citta, and the tranquil state is 
its characteristic quality (dbarmt). 

The rising citta is felt in the sensory body. Citta then appears at the 
external level as babirañga citta. Watching the movement of rising thoughts 
is an external or bahiranga sadhana. The delicate restraint of rising thoughts 
moves citta inwards from the peripheral body: this is inner or antaranga 
sadhana. Stabilizing the tranquillity that takes place in the intervals is inner- 
most or antarātmā sadhana: that state is considered to be an auspicious 
moment of consciousness. It is like re-discovering the dust which existed 
before the pot. 

From II.9 to III.14, we learned that consciousness has three phases, 
external, internal and innermost. As we trace and retrace these, we see their 
relevance to our practices of asana, pranayama and meditation, in which 
consciousness moves from the skin inwards, and each cell and fibre is infused 
with the tranquillity of the seer. 

Today, everyone is aware of constant ‘stress and strain’ in life. These 
aspects of consciousness which complicate life are by no means new to 
mankind. Patafijali's word vyutthana, used to designate the ‘emergence of 
rising thought’, is equivalent to the appearance of ‘stress’. Nirodha, ‘restraint 
of rising thought’ is equivalent to the ‘strain’ of trying to control that stress. 
Striking the balance between the two is called ‘relaxation’ (santi citta). 
Restraining of rising thought is against the current (pratipaksa). Hence 
restraint is strain. 

A person who has undergone childhood is santa, because that childhood 
stage has passed and is over. As one stands at the threshold of youth, he is 
in the present or udita state. In course of time, one moves towards old age, 
which has yet to come: this is avyapadesya, old age which is still in an 
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unmanifested form and indistinct. But the person remains the same through 
all these changes. That unchanging person is dharmi. Similarly, milk is the 
property which separates into curds and whey, or changes into butter. It is 
the same with dust, which is formed into clay to make a jar. The dust stands 
for the past, the clay for the present, the jar for the future. Thus all changes 
from the source move in time as past, present and future. 

In II.18, the properties of nature are explained as luminosity (prakasa), 
vibrancy (kriya) and inertia (sthithi). By the use of these qualities, one may 
be enmeshed in a mixture of pleasure and pain, or go beyond them to 
unalloyed bliss. 

The properties of nature exist for the purpose of one’s evolution and 
involution. Consciousness, being a part of nature, is bound by the spokes 
of the wheel of time. 

If an aspirant sows the right seed through knowledge and discrimination 
(viveka) and develops consciousness, he reaps the fruit of self-realization 
through ekagrata. He becomes the force which distinguishes between the 
hidden properties and the transformations of nature. He recognizes his true, 
pure state of existence which is changeless and virtuous. This is the fruit 
earned through the judicious effort of sadhana. 

The import of this sütra can be used to practical advantage while practis- 
ing àsana, pranayama or meditation. If we observe the various scattered 
dust cells lying latent in the body, and charge them so that they cohere 
(lump of clay), we can feel the inner unity and transform body, breath and 
consciousness into designs in the form of different asanas and pranayamas, 
as the potter forms his clay into a variety of shapes. 

In asana, if the energy of the body is harmonized to a ‘point zero’ whilst 
in a state of tension, we reach precision. The same can be applied to the 
intake of breath, its distribution or discharge in pranayama, and in medi- 
tation. The combining of single-pointed attention with all-pointed attention 
at the core of one's being is the essence of this sütra. 

‘Point zero’ indicates the point of balance and harmony at which we can 
unlock and liberate the knotty confusion of matter and emotion. It also 
conveys the importance of finding the exact centre of the meeting points of 
vertical extension and horizontal expansion in body, breath and con- 
sciousness. 
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. 
PU WE tq: 19%! 
HIIS krama anyatvam parinama anyatve hetuh 


krama going, proceeding, advancing, regular course, method, order 
of sequence, succession 

anyatvam different, distinct 

parinama change, transformation, effect 

anyatve different, distinct, variant 

hetuh cause, reason 


Successive sequential changes cause the distinctive changes in the con- 
sciousness. 


Differences in changes in consciousness are caused by the changing order of 
sequence in the method of practice. 


According to the sequence of practice, distinct transformations take place. 

Krama means regular sequence. Let us return to our earthenware pot, 
‘and look at the clay dust as the first principle of evolution, which has a 
property (dharma), the lump of malleable clay which embodies the qualita- 
tive mark (laksana), and the jar which culminates the process and which 
represents the evolved state (avastha). Only by following a certain sequence 
of actions can we turn earth into pottery. This is harmonious and organic 
growth. 

In yoga practice a regular sequence must also be followed. The sadhaka 
first acquires restraint in consciousness (nirodha parinama) in order to 
experience tranquillity (samādhi parinama). Then he proceeds towards the 
‘one without a second’, the seer (ekagrata parinama). Only then does he 
become a fulfilled yogi (krtarthan) (see 1.18, 19, and IV.32). 

Although consciousness may be considered partly to exist outside time, the 
work needed to transform that consciousness definitely exists inside the frame- 
work of time. It may well be that there is an evolutionary ‘tilt’ to the cosmos 
by which all things tend to evolve for the better in the long run. But we cannot 
count on that, and so some individual effort is necessary, especially as the 
world itself, the only known theatre of action for this evolutionary drama, 
is now in danger from man’s excesses of pollution, greed and war. Such was 
not the case in Patafijali’s day, yet he saw fit to furnish us with an exact 
evolutionary map so that our advance might be orderly and expeditious. 

There is a logic to the involutionary spiritual journey, just as there is in 
the growth of a plant from seed, to stem, to bud, to flower, to fruit. The 
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original, pure consciousness which we trace through Patajfijali’s method is 
the seed of transformation in oneself. Our own self is the maker of our own 
spiritual destiny. 

The importance of structure and sequence can be shown in the example 
of language-learning. 

If we set out to learn a language without structured tuition, we may learn 
it or we may not. It is a ‘hit or miss’ process. But if we seek to learn in a 
structured way, there is a definite order of procedure. We start with the 
present tense of the verbs ‘to be’ and ‘to have’ and certain basic nouns and 
prepositions. To start with complex grammatical forms would be ludicrous 
and self-defeating. The structure of evolution and progress in all things has 
its own inner logic and harmony. This is sequence, or krama. 


BANCHE RUE EIU 


ie PA parin amatra; samvamat atita 
aa caah 


parinama change, transformation, effect 


traya threefold 
samyamat integration, control 
atita past 

anagata future 

jüanam knowledge 


By mastery of the three transformations of nature (dharma), quality (laksaraa) 
and condition (avastha), through samyama on the nirodha, samadhi, and 
ekagrata states of consciousness, the yogi acquires knowledge of the past 
and the future. 


Now Patafijali explains the properties of yoga, commonly known as super- 
natural powers, which accrue by transformations of consciousness. 

In III.14, the words santa (appeasement), udita (generation) and avyapa- 
desya (non-manifestation) were used for the past, present and future. III.15 
speaks of the order of sequence from the source (dharmi), involving time 
and effort for transformation. By following this order, the sadbaka observes 
the natural flow of the present moving into the past, to manifest later as 
the future, and thereby gains mastery over time. 
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In this sütra, Patafijali begins to identify the accomplishments which come 
to the aspirant who has advanced in yogic discipline. The first is the aware- 
ness of time. The yogi's consciousness has crossed the frontier of time: he 
sees time as ever flowing. Hence he has knowledge of past and future. 
(Present time is deliberately not mentioned, because its presence is felt.) He 
perceives the orderly sequence of the present slipping into the past, and 
rolling towards the future; he knows time, its meaning and its impact. 

The so-called supernatural powers, discussed from III.16 to I11.50, are 
evidence that the sadbaka's yoga practices are correct. He is advised to 
intensify them with sustained faith and enthusiasm and to be indifferent to 
his achievements, so as to avoid deteriorating into affliction, fluctuation and 
self-gratification. 

(see IV.1 and 28.) 


WATT, SCRI TAIT 
Aa EAT MILI 


[11.17 sabda artha pratyayānām itaretaradhydsat 
sankarah tatpravibhāga samyamāt 


sarvabhüta rutajñáanam 


sabda word, sound 

artha object, purpose, meaning 

pratyayānām feelings, emotions, ideas, contents 
itaretara one for the other 

adhyāsāt superimposing, coinciding 

sankarah mixing together, intermixture, becoming one 
tat their 

pravibhaga distinction, differentiation, resolution 
samyamaàt restraint, check, control, subdue, govern 
sarva all 

bhüta living beings 

ruta sounds, speech 

jñanam knowledge 


Words, objects and ideas are superimposed, creating confusion; by sarnyama, 
one gains knowledge of the language of all beings. 
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Conventional usage of a word, its fundamental meaning, content and feeling 
may all coincide, or may be confused due to intermixture or superimposition. 
The same word may convey altogether different meanings in another lan- 
guage. A perfect yogi acquires accurate knowledge of the meaning and feeling 
of any sound or word, in any language produced by any being. 


For example, Jesus's disciples are said to have received the gift of speaking 
in all languages. 

We do not ordinarily differentiate between a word, its original purpose 
and meaning, and its contemporary usage; they are considered by those of 
average intellect to coincide. A cultured intellect, however, may penetrate 
deeply to understand just what is conveyed by the sound, meaning and 
sense of a word. An accomplished yogi intuitively perceives and precisely 
distinguishes the meaning and feeling of each word or sound uttered by any 
living being, according to how they express themselves. 


Sesarma FEAT AAT !9 ¿I 


II. 18 samskara saksatkarauác 
pürvajatiiñáanam 


samskara subliminal impressions, instinct, realization of past 
perception 

saksatkaranat to see in reality, by direct observation, by direct perception, 
by bringing to the surface of consciousness 


purva earlier, previous 
jati descent, status in life, lineage, condition, rank, birth 
jñanam knowledge 


Through direct perception of his subliminal impressions, the yogi gains 
knowledge of bis previous lives. 


The yogi is able to recollect the impressions of past incarnations which have 
moulded his present life. In the continuity of life, instinct, memory and desire 
play important roles. Memory belongs to the subconscious mind, and the 
fruits of desires (pains and pleasures experienced in the present life as a 
result of good and bad actions in past lives) to the unconscious. 
Whenayogiis freefrom all instincts and desires, he sees directly, independent 
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of memory, and of feelings of joy or sorrow. Through intuition, in the orderly 
sequence of time, he actually sees his past lineage and future status, and 
also the lives of others. 


(See 11.12, 13, 39, and IV.33.) 


WORRY Whar 19 <! 


111.19 pratyavasya paracittajfiánam 


pratyayasya conception, idea, perception 


para of others, another's 
citta mind, consciousness 
jñanam knowledge 


He acquires the ability to understand the minds of others. 


Through his purity of consciousness, the yogi realizes directly the nature of 
his own mind and consciousness, and also that of others. 


The word saksatkaranat, used in III.18, means seeing reality. The word 
pratyaya means perceiving the content of the mind. Both convey the same 
meaning. By mastery over his own mind and consciousness, the yogi develops 
clairvoyance and can read the minds of others. 


3 q Went Tener 261 


111.20 na ca tat «alambanarb rasva avisayt 
bhütatvàt 


na not 

ca and 

tat that (knowledge) 
salambanam support, use 
tasya that 
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avisayt unperceived, beyond the reach of mind, not within the reach of 
bhitatvat in life 


A yogi wbo is able to read the minds of others in general, can also, if 
necessary, precisely identify specific contents which are beyond the reach of 
the mind. 


This sütra is sometimes omitted on the grounds that it is a later addition, 
the argument being that if, as the previous sütra says, the yogi is able to 
read minds in general then the contents of particular minds must be equally 
transparent. Some combine sütras 19 and 20 or omit sūtra 20, interpreting 
it to mean that the yogi's concentration is only on the idea in another's 
mind and not on its supporting object. It is really immaterial. A true yogi, 
though he possesses the general and specific gifts of mental insight, is unlikely 
to waste his time looking into other people's minds and risk losing the grace 
of yoga, except when he needs an exact knowledge of another's motives to 
know how best to act towards that person. The sadhaka prefers to incline 
his attention towards those who are free of desire: his master's mind, for 
example, so that his consciousness, by sympathetic attraction, may take on 
a more graceful disposition. 

To gauge the mind of an individual requires more sensitivity than to sense 
the contents of mass consciousness. Successful politicians are said to be adept 
at the latter, but the former may be compared to a gallery visitor looking 
at an abstract painting, who attributes to the artist his own feelings as he 
tries to interpret it. À yogi would be able to penetrate the artist's state of 
mind, and his exact thoughts and feelings while at work on the canvas. 


Vid 55 MA ENDE 


kdva rüpa sathyamat tadgráhyasakri 
stambhe caksub prakása asamprayoge 
antardhanam 


de 


kàya body 

rüpa form 

samyamat constraint, control 

tad from that form 

grabya to be seized, taken, received, perceivable 
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sakti power, capacity, emanation 
stambbe suspension 

caksub eye 

prakasa light 


asamprayoge there being no contact 
antardhanam | disappearance, invisibility 


By control over the subtle body, the yogi can suspend at will the rays of 


light emanating from himself so that he becomes invisible to onlookers. He 
may again make himself visible by bringing back the power of perceptibility. 


TH FRNA 1221 


[1.22 erena sabdadi antardháanam uktam 


etena by this 

sabdadi sound and others 
antardhanam disappearance 
uktam said, described 


In the same way as described above, he is able to arrest sound, smell, taste, 
form and touch. 


Some texts omit this sütra, on the grounds that if a yogi can manipulate 


appearance and disappearance of form, his ability to manipulate the other 
senses can be inferred. 
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When FOG q qd qatqqiaq are ar 123! 


{11.23 sopakramam nirupakramath ca karma 
tatsamvamaát aparántajnánam aristebhyah 


ta 
Vu 


sopakramam immediate effect, intensively operative, active 
nirupakramam slow in fruition, non-operative, dormant 


ca and, or 

karma action 

tat those, these, them 

samyamat by restraint, control, mastery 
aparanta death 

jfianam knowledge 

aristebbyah by portents, omens 

va Or 


The effects of action are immediate or delayed. By samyama on bis actions, 
a yogi will gain foreknowledge of their final fruits. He will know the exact 
time of his death by omens. 


The fruits of action (karmaphala) are linked to time (kala phala). If a piece 
of wet cloth is fully spread out, it dries quickly; if folded or rolled up it 
takes a long time to dry. Similarly, the fruits of action may be felt immediately 
or at a later time. 

Omens or premonitions of death are of three types. They may strike one 
directly by intuition, by elemental disturbances, and through the voice of 
the divine. For example, if one no longer hears the vibrations of the body, 
or cannot see a finger held before the eyes, it is an omen of approaching 
death. 

Those who know something of Indian philosophy will probably be aware 
of saficita karma, prarabdha karma and kriyamana karma, the three types 
of actions which bear fruit. The first is the merit or demerit accumulated 
from former lives. The second refers specifically to the good or bad actions 
which have formed our present life. The third we generate by our actions 
in this life. The effects of kriyamana karma are to come later: we can 
therefore assume that Patafijali has included kriyamana karma and saficita 
karma in the category of nirupakrama, and prarabdha karma in sopakrama. 

(See I1.12, 14; III.15, 18; IV 7.) 
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IR «offa ii 


[01.24 maitrvádisu balani 


maitri friendliness 
adisu so forth 
balani strength, power (moral and emotional) 


He gains moral and emotional strength by perfecting friendliness and other 
virtues towards one and all. 


The yogi who perfects friendliness, compassion and benevolence, and who 
regards things impartially without becoming involved, keeps his conscious- 
ness free of desire, anger, greed, lust, pride and envy. With his mind cleansed 
of such weaknesses, an amiability evolves which spreads happiness to all. 
His equipoise of mind creates a graceful disposition of heart. 

(See I.33.) 


dx RAA (341 


1.25 balesu hasti baladini 


balesu by sarmyama on strength 

hasti elephant 

bala strength (physical and intellectual) 
ādīni the others 


By satnyama on strength, the yogi will develop the physical strength, grace, 
and endurance of an elephant. 


By samyama (integration), the yogi may acquire the strength and grace of 


an elephant, or if he wishes, develop his powers so as to become the strongest 
of the strong, the most graceful of the graceful, the swiftest of the swift. 
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tapoloka and satyaloka. Those below are the nether region. They are atala, 
vitala, sutala, rasatala, talatala, mabatala and patala. All these worlds are 
interdependent and interconnected. 

As the microcosm represents the macrocosm, man's body epitomizes the 
entire structure of the great universe. The fourteen worlds are represented 
in the various regions of the body from the crown of the head to the soles 
of the feet. Taking the bottom portion of the torso as the central point, the 
aerial regions are situated above, and the nether regions below it. The several 
aerial regions correspond as follows: pelvic region to bbšloka, navel to 
bhuvarloka, diaphragmatic to suvarloka, heart to mabaloka, neck to jano- 
loka, eyebrow centre to tapoloka and crown of the head to satyaloka. The 
seven nether worlds are represented as follows: hips to atala, thighs to vitala, 
knees to sutala, calves to rasatala, ankles to talatala, metatarsals to mabatala 
and soles of the feet to patala. 

According to yogis, within the aerial regions are the seven major cakras. 
They are muladhara (seat of the anus), suadhistana (sacral area), manipüraka 
(navel), anahata (heart), visuddhi (throat), ājñā (eyebrow centre) and sabas- 
rara (crown of the head). There are other cakras, such as s#rya (correspond- 
ing to the sympathetic nervous system), candra (parasympathetic nervous 
system) and manas (seat of the mind). All these are interconnected, like the 
solar system. The light that shines from the seat of the soul is the sun of 
life. It passes through szrya nādī at the gates of s#rya cakra and illumines 
the seven states of awareness in the yogi's consciousness (II.27). 

Patafijali speaks not only of external, but of internal, achievements. He 
instructs the aspirant to direct his mind towards the inner body, to study 
and gain knowledge of the soul. 


wt quem uet 


111.28 candre taravythajhanam 


candre on moon 

tara stars 

uyñba galaxy, system, orderly arrangement, disposition 
jñanam knowledge 


By sarhyama on the moon, the yogi will know the position and system of 
the stars. 
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In the last sūtra, the sun, s#rya, refers to the core of one’s being. The moon, 
candra, refers to the mind and consciousness. The solar plexus is situated 
in the region of the trunk; the lunar plexus has its seat in the cerebrum. By 
samyama on that region, the yogi gains further knowledge. 

The brain is equated with the moon which cools the solar system; the 
lunar plexus maintains a steady, constant temperature in the body even 
though the seasonal temperature varies. It also controls and directs the 
parasympathetic system and regulates the functioning of the central nervous 
system. 

The galaxies of stars stand for galaxies of thought-waves which, like 
stars, twinkle, disappear, reappear and shine forth once again. 


R GRE RI 


[11.29 dhruve tadgatijñānam 


dbruue fixed, firm, permanent, the Pole Star, era, tip of the nose 
tat from that, of their 

gati movement, course of events, fortune 

jñanam knowledge 


By sarnyama on the Pole Star, the yogi knows the course of destiny. 


By sarmyama on the Pole Star (dbruva naksatra), a yogi knows the movements 
of stars and their effect on the events of the world. Dhruva also stands for 
the roof (ajña cakra) as well as the tip of the nose (nasagra). The yogi will 
know beforehand his own destiny as well as that of others. 


King Uttanapada had two wives, Suniti and Suruchi. Though Suniti was the 
queen, the king was very fond of his second wife Suruchi. Each of them had 
a son. The elder one was Dhruva and the younger one was Uttama. One 
day Prince Uttama was playing sitting on his father’s lap. Dhruva too came 
to sit on his father’s lap; but Suruchi, the mother of Uttama pulled him 
away, scolding him that he had to do tapas to take birth in her in order to 
have the privilege. Dhruva went to his own mother, narrated the incident 
and begged her to permit him to go to the forest to do tapas and to gain 
the kingdom. It so happened that the saptarsis, the seven stars of the constel- 
lation Ursa Major, gave him a mantra and with that mantra, he steadfastly 
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prayed to Lord Visnu to bless him with the kingdom. Lord Visnu was pleased 
by his steadfast tapas at such a youthful age; He granted his wish and named 
a star after him, Dhruva Naksatra, known to all of us as the Pole Star. 


PR ERRI 1201 


111.30 nábbicakre kayavyühajftiánam 


nabhi the navel 

cakre mystical centres, ‘wheels’, energy centres 
kaya the body 

uyñba system, disposition, orderly arrangement 
jfiánam knowledge 


By samyama on the navel, the yogi acquires perfect knowledge of the dispo- 
sition of the human body. 


By samyama on the navel area or nabhi cakra, also called manipuraka cakra, 
a yogi can gain perfect knowledge of the constitution of the human body. 
He knows the activities of his each and every cell and therefore becomes a 
master of his own body. 


According to yoga texts, the navel is known as kandasthana (kanda = egg 
or bulb; sthāna = region). The root of all the nerves is in the navel. From 
the navel, 72,000 root nerves (in hatha yoga terminology, nadis) branch out. 
Each root nerve is connected with another 72,000 nerves. These 72,000 
multiplied by another 72,000 branch off into various directions, supplying 
energy to the entire system. The navel is considered to be the pivot of the 
sympathetic, and the brain of the parasympathetic nervous system. 

Let us recall the five kosas, or sheaths of the body. 

The anatomical sheath consists of seven substances: skin, blood, flesh, 
sinew, bone, marrow and semen. They function in combination with the 
three humours: wind (vata), bile (pitta) and phlegm (slesma or kapha). 

The physiological sheath consists of the circulatory, respiratory, digestive, 
excretory, endocrine, lymphatic, nervous, and reproductive systems. The 
psychological sheath is the seat of motivation; the intellectual sheath reasons 
and judges. The spiritual sheath, body of bliss, is also called the causal 
body. 
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Only the yogi can know the fine dividing line between body and mind, 
mind and soul, and become master of himself. 


SVN RIR: 129! 


111.31 kanthakape ksutpipasa nivrttih 


kantha throat 

küpe the pit, the well 
ksut hunger 

pipasa thirst 

nivrttih subdued, conquered 


By samyama on the pit of the throat, the yogi overcomes hunger and thirst. 


By samyama on the pit of the throat (khecarit mudra), a yogi can arrest 
pangs of hunger and thirst and conquer them. 


Kantha küpa stands for the visuddhi cakra of later yoga texts, which is said 
to be situated in the region of the pit of the throat. (Certain mudras, for 
example kaka mudra and khecari mudra, help to overcome hunger and 
thirst.) 


pirni iig 1221 


[11.32 kürmanáadyám sthairvam 
kürma tortoise, name of a nerve 
nadyam nerve, a vessel 


sthairyam steadiness, immovability 


By samyama on kürmanadi, at the pit of the throat, the yogi can make bis 
body and mind firm and immobile like a tortoise. 
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By mastery over kürma nàdi, the yogi not only keeps his physical body 
immobile like a tortoise, alligator or snake, but also has the power to 
hibernate mentally by completely immobilizing the functions of the body 
and intellect. Karma nādī corresponds to the epigastric region. 


Karma nadi is rather hard to locate in the human system. The teachers who 
knew about the nervous system may have recorded their knowledge, but 
their teachings have been lost over the centuries. Also, in those days, instruc- 
tions were imparted orally, and in the communication gap between teacher 
and pupil the location of such nadis may have been forgotten. 

The functions of the body are performed by five types of vital energy, prana 
vayus: prana, apàna, samana, udàna and uyana. Prana moves in the thoracic 
region and controls breathing. Apana moves in the lower abdomen and con- 
trols elimination of urine, semen and faeces. Samana stokes the gastric fire, 
aiding digestion and maintaining the harmonions functioning of the abdom- 
inal organs. Udàna, working in the throat, controls the vocal chords and the 
intake of air and food. V yana pervades the entire body, distributing the energy 
from the breath and food throngh the arteries, veins and nerves. 

There are also five upavayus known as upa-pranas. They are naga, krkara, 
devadatta, dhanamjaya and kürma. Naga relieves pressures of the abdomen 
by belching; krkara prevents substances from passing up the nasal passages 
and down the throat by making one sneeze or cough. Devadatta causes 
yawning and induces sleep. Dhanamjaya produces phlegm, nourishes the 
body, remains in it even after death and sometimes inflates a corpse. Karma 
controls the movements of the eyelids and regulates the intensity of light 
for seeing by controlling the size of the iris. The eyes are the index of the 
brain. Any movement in the brain is reflected in the eyes. By stilling the 
eyes, i.e., by the control of karma vayu, one can still one's thoughts and 
make one’s brain immobile (see I.18—19). 

(For details, see Light on Pranayama.) 

In yoga texts one can read of the main nādīs such as ida, pingala, susumna, 
citra, gandhari, bastijibvà, pisa, yasasvint, alumbusa, kubü, sarasvati, varuni, 
visodhari, payasvini, sankhint, Subba, kausiki, sūrā, raka, vijiana, kurma and 
many others. The beginning and end of some of the nadis are described; for 
others, only the end points are recorded. The functions of some are dealt 
with, others are not. Karma nadi's functions are explained but not its source 
or its terminus. This nādī may represent the epigastric region, and may 
directly affect emotional upheavals and their control. 

One's mental functions revolve mainly around lust, anger, greed, infat- 
uation, pride and envy, considered the enemies of the soul. They are rep- 
resented by the four legs, mouth and tail of the tortoise. The tortoise draws 
its head and limbs into the shell and does not come out, come what may. 
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By mastery over the karma nadt, the yogi stops the movements of these six 
spokes of the mind which are influenced by the qualities of sattva, rajas and 
tamas. He brings these enemies of the soul to a state of steadiness, and 
through the dominance of sattva guna transforms them into friends. He 
remains like a tortoise in his shell, his emotional centre undisturbed, under 
all circumstances. He has developed emotional stability, the prerequisite of 
spiritual realization. 


11.33 mürdhaivotisi siddhadarsanam 


mürdba the head 


jyotisi on the light 
siddha the perfected beings 
darsanam vision 


By performing samyama on the light of the crown of the bead (ājñā cakra), 
the yogi has visions of perfected beings. 


Siddhas are those who have perfected themselves in the field of enlighten- 
ment. Mardhajyoti represents the ājñā cakra of the yoga texts. 

A yogi can develop a balanced head and a poised heart, and from his 
visions of siddhas, yogis and ācāryas (great teachers) he may obtain guidance 
and inspiration to further his sadhana. 


waa wég ivi 


[H.34 pratibhat va sarvam 


bratibbat the effulgent light, brilliant conception, intuitive knowledge, 
faculty of spiritual perception 

ua or 

saruam all, everything 
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Through the faculty of spiritual perception the yogi becomes the knower of 
all knowledge. 


A yogi can intuitively perceive anything and everything. By samyama on the 
effulgent light, he becomes the knower of all knowledge. All knowledge is 
mirrored in a yogi. 


In short, as day follows the dawn, impulsive nature is transformed into 


intuitive thought through which the yogi possesses universal knowledge. It 
is the conquest of nature. 


wea RereR 124! 


[11.35 hrdave cittasamvit 


brdaye on the heart 
citta consciousness 
samvit knowledge, awareness 


By samyama on the region of the heart, the yogi acquires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the contents and tendencies of consciousness. 


The citadel of purusa is the heart. It is anabata cakra, the seat of pure 
knowledge as well as of consciousness. By sarmyama, a yogi can become 
aware of consciousness and of true, pure knowledge. He learns to unfold 
and tap the source of his being, and identify himself with the Supreme. 
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111.36 sattva purusayoh atyantadsamkirnayoh 
pratvaya avisesah bhogah pararthatvat 
svarthasatmvamat purusajfianam 


sattva intelligence, one of the three gunas, certain, real, true 
purusayoh of the soul 

atyanta absolute, extreme 

asamkirnayoh distinct from each other, unmingled 

pratyayah awareness 

avisesah not distinct 

bhogah experience 

pararthatvat apart from another 

svartha one’s own, self-interest 

samyamat by constraint, control 


purusajfianam knowledge of the soul 


By sarhyama, the yogi easily differentiates between the intelligence and the 
soul which is real and true. 


Since it serves the purposes of the Self and nature, pure intelligence and the 
seer appear to be one, but they are quite distinct from each other. By 
samyama on that which exists for itself, comes knowledge of the soul. 


The refined illuminative intelligence (sattva buddhi) is free from egoism. It 
is quite distinct from the light of the soul. Sarmyama on one's own self brings 
to light the difference between intelligence and self and crowns the yogi with 
the knowledge of the soul. This sūtra, by the use of the word svartha for 
the seer and parartha for the intelligence, clearly shows the difference 
between the two. Failure to discriminate between them leads to entanglement 
in worldly pleasures. Knowing the distinction enables one to enter the gates 
of the soul. 

Though the refined illuminative intelligence is the pinnacle of nature, it 
is subject to varied experiences. The soul being immntable, its light is con- 
stant, steady and unalterable. To the sadbaka, the intellect appears to be 
purusa. By samyama, the yogi has to disentangle the knot that binds the 
intellect and the self, and isolate the refined intelligence. From this comes 
isolation of the senses, mind and ego, and finally the release of the light of 
the soul. 
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We rightly admire such men as Albert Einstein, Ramanuja, Arnold 
Toynbee, Sakuntala Devi and C. G. Jung. Their towering intellects, directed 
to the service of humanity, inspire us all. Nevertheless, their spirituality was 
that of the refined illuminative intelligence belonging to human nature, and 
not that of the luminescent immutable purusa. 

(See 1.3; 11.18, 20; III.35 and IV.34.) 


R: mue ame 6! 


[14.37 tatah pratibha sravana vedana adarsa 
Asvada vartah jáyante 


tatah therefrom, thence 

pratibha light, faculty of spiritual perception 
sravana faculty of hearing, auditory sense 
vedana faculty of touch 

adarsa faculty of vision 

asvada faculty of taste 

vartah faculty of smell 

jayante produced 


Through that spiritual perception, the yogi acquires the divine faculties of 
hearing, touch, vision, taste and smell. He can even generate these divine 
emanations by his own will. 


Through the dawn of the self-luminous light of intuitive understanding, 
divine perceptions in hearing, feeling, seeing, tasting and smelling, beyond 
the range of ordinary perceptions, arise of their own accord. 


As the mind is the centre of the functions of the senses of perception, it 
limits their powers of hearing, feeling, seeing, tasting and smelling. When 
the limitations of the mind are removed, the yogi contacts the very core of 
his being, and has direct, divine perceptions independent of the sense organs. 
He is able to hear, feel, see, taste and smell through unlimited space. 

(See III.26 and 34.) 
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111.38 te samadhau upasargáh vyutthàne 
siddhayah 


te they (divine perceptions) 

samadhau in samadhi 

upasargah hindrances, obstacles 

vyutthane rising up, following one’s own inclination, outgoing mind 
siddhayah ^ powers 


These attainments are impediments to samadhi, although they are powers 
in active life. 


Divine perceptions are hindrances to a yogi whose wisdom is supreme and 
whose goal is spiritual absorption. They are great accomplishments, but he 
should know that they fall within the range of the gunas of nature, and in 
acquiring them he might forget his main aim in life and luxuriate in them. 
If they are shunned, however, they become aids to samadhi. 


The yogi may mistake these accomplishments and rewards for the end and 
aim of yogic practices. He may imagine that he has attained great spiritual 
heights, and that whatever is attainable through yoga has been achieved. In 
this way he may forget the goal of Self-Realization. 

Patafijali warns yogis to treat these powers as obstacles in their sadhana. 
One should control them as whole-heartedly as one fought earlier to conquer 
the afflictions of the body and the fluctuations of the mind. Then one can 
move forwards towards kaivalya, emancipation. 


wererenfifteny randacared freza wert: 128! 


111.39 bandhakarana saithilyat pracara 
samvedanat ca cittasva parasariravesah 


bandha bondage 
karana cause 
saithilyat laxity, relaxation 
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pracara movement, passage, channel, flow 
samvedanat from knowing, from sensitivity 
ca and 

cittasya of the consciousness 

para another’s, other’s 

sarira body 

avesah entrance, occupation 


Through relaxation of the causes of bendage, and the free flew of conscious- 
ness, the yogi enters another’s body at will. 


A perfect yogi can enter the body of another individual or, in order to 
free himself from the bondage of karmas, he can leave his own body at 
will. 


The yogi’s consciousness can enter the body of another when the cause of 
bondage (karmasaya) ceases and the knowledge of moving from one body 
into another is acquired. This is the conquest of the element of earth. 

This is sarryama on the causes of bondage: ignorance, egoism, desire, 
malice and fear of death. 

It is said that Sri Sankaracarya did parakaya pravesa (para = other; kaya = 
body, and pravesa = entry), i.e., entered into another’s body. 

There was a philosopher by the name of Mandana Misra in Sri Sankara- 
carya’s time. He was a follower of parva mimamsa. He was very conscious 
of his duties and performed the sacred rituals regularly. He was a house- 
holder and his wife’s name was Bharati. She too was a learned lady, who 
had full knowledge of the sacred texts. People who heard Sri Sankara’s 
philosophy of monism (advaita) maintained that if he could persuade Misra, 
a believer in rituals with many followers, to accept his philosophy and 
become a sannydsin (monk), it would assist Sti Sankara to establish his 
teachings. He was also told that he could easily recognize Misra’s house as 
he would hear parrots chanting the Vedas at his doorstep. 

Sri Sankara wandered from place to place in search of Misra’s house. 
Hearing parrots chanting the Vedas, he realized he had arrived at the right 
place. Misra was performing rituals for his parents’ death anniversary. Sri 
Sankara was made to wait till the ritual was over. Then they agreed to 
hold a debate on the respective merits of parva mimamsda and advaita. The 
stipulation was that if one of them was defeated in argument, he would 
embrace the other’s philosophy. They chose Srimati Bharati, Misra’s wife to 
be the judge. She said that as she was busy with household affairs, she would 
garland both and whichever garland withered first, its wearer would be 
declared the loser. The arguments lasted for days. Slowly Misra’s garland 
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began to fade, and Bharati declared that he had lost the debate. He accepted 
defeat and agreed to become Sri Sankara’s pupil. 

Then Bharati challenged Sri Sankara: as the other half of her husband, 
he must debate with and defeat her, too, before they could become his pupils. 
She chose the subject and asked Sri Sankara to debate on the experiences of 
the life of a householder. Being a monk, he was in a quandary. Though he was 
baffled at first, he accepted the challenge and asked for time. She consented to 
wait for a stipulated period. Through his insight he came to know that a 
king by the name of Amaraka was dying. Sri Sankara told his pupils to hide 
his body in a safe place and to guard it until his return. Then, by his power 
of samyama on citra nàdi (see Light on Pranayama), he left his body and 
entered the dead body of the king. The king was revived and Sri Sankara in 
the form of King Amaraka ruled the country. However, Amaraka’s queen 
became suspicious of the king’s behaviour as it was not the same as that of 
her husband. So the queen sent messengers to search for corpses and to 
bring them to the court at once. Coming to know of the queen’s plans, Sri 
Sankara feared that the queen might destroy his original body. He at once 
left the king’s body which fell to the ground, and returned to his original 
body. 

Then Sri Sankara appeared before Bharati. She saw through her yogic 
powers that he now possessed the experiences of a householder, and accepted 
defeat. 

After returning to the South from his triumphant tour of North India, 
Sri Sankara built a Sarada temple at Srñgeri in honour of Bharati, the great 
scholar. It is now one of the famous cloisters known as Srügeri Sankaracarya 
matha, a place for religious learning according to the teachings of Sri Sankar- 
acarya. 


TRR ERRER THIET (yol 


111.40 udanajayat jala panka kantakadisu 
asangah utkrantih ca 


udana one of the five pranas or vital airs 
jayat by conquest, mastery 

jala water 

panka mud 

kantaka thorns 
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adisu and so forth, and the rest 

asañgab non-contact 

utkrantib ascension, levitation, going up and beyond 
ca and 


By mastery of udana vayu, the yogi can walk over water, swamps and thorns 
without touching them. He can also levitate. 


By samyama on udàna vayu, the yogi can make his body so light that he is 
able to walk over water, mud and thorns without coming in contact with 
them. He can make prana ascend through brabmarandbra and so die at will. 


It is said in III.37 that the yogi has the power of knowing the tanmatras, 
sound, touch, sight, taste and smell, which are the counterparts of the 
elements, while III.40—43 speak of the conquest of the elements water, fire, 
air and ether. 

Prana is usually translated as ‘breath’, yet this is only one of its manifes- 
tations in the human body. If breathing stops, so does life. Ancient Indian 
sages knew that all functions of the body were performed by five types of 
vital energy (prana vàáyus): prana, apana, samana, udàna and uyana. They 
are specific aspects of the one vital cosmic force, the primeval principle of 
existence in all beings. The functions of the five prana vāyus were described 
in III.32. 

In pranayama, prana vàyu is activated by the inbreath and apana vayu 
by the outbreath. Vyàra is essential for the functioning of prana and apana, 
as it is the medium for transferring energies from one to the other. Udana 
raises the energy from the lower spine to the brain. 

This sūtra explains the powers gained by the yogi who masters udana 
vayu: he raises the energy, and is then able to walk over water. 

(See Light on Yoga and Light on Pranayama.) 

The following are some stories illustrating the powers gained by various 
yogis. 

In the 8th century, a saint by the name of Tirumangai Alwar was on a 
pilgrimage, visiting various famous temples in South India. Accompanying 
him were four disciples, each of whom was gifted with a miraculous power. 
One was able to fascinate with his power of speech. His name was Tolarvalla 
Van. The second, Taludhavan, could open any lock by the power of his 
breath. The third, Nilalai Pidippan, could stop people from moving by 
tapping on their shadows, while the fourth, Nirmel Nadappan by name, 
could walk over water. 

Tirumangai Alwar and his disciples arrived at the most holy shrine of Sri 
Ranganatha at Srirangam on the bank of the river Kaveri. It was in a 
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deplorable condition and the saint wanted to rebuild it. He asked a number 
of wealthy people for financial help, but no one responded to his appeal. 
He therefore made up his mind to become a leader of a band of robbers 
and asked his fonr pupils to use their powers to raise money for the temple. 
They obeyed the orders of their guru and collected money, materials and 
men for construction. It took years to complete the temple which is known 
as the seven walls of Srirangam temple near Tiruchinapally (Trichy). When 
it was completed he gave up robbery, but the workers started pestering him 
for money. As he did not respond to their demands, they wanted to murder 
him. He asked them to go to the opposite bank of the river, where he had 
hidden some money, and to distribute it equally among themselves. Then 
he whispered to his pupil who could walk over water that he should take 
them in a boat and sink the boat in the middle of the river. Due to the rains, 
the river was iu spate. The disciple obeyed the orders of his guru, took them 
all aboard the boat, sank it and rejoined his guru. 

Sadanandacarya, a pupil of Sri Sankaracarya, walked over water at the 
call of his guru, who was on the other side of the river Ganga at Varanasi, 
modern-day Benares. People saw the imprints of his feet bearing a lotus 
flower, hence Sadanandacarya was known as Padmapadacarya (padma = 
lotus; pada = foot). 

It is said rhat Brahmendra Svami, the guru of Bajirao I of Maharastra 
used to sit on a palm leaf and cross the sea. It is also related of Jesus Christ 
that he walked over a lake to meet his disciples who were waiting for him 
on the other side. 


TERRIER [v3] 


I11.41 samānajavāt jvalanam 
k ] 


samana one of the five prana vayus 
Jayat conquest, mastery 
jualanam shining, burning, blazing, fire 


By sarhyama on samana vayu, a yogi glows like fire and his aura shines. 


By the conquest of samana vayu, the yogi gains control over the element of 
fire (tejastattva). 
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The middle of the torso is the region of samana which stokes the gastric fire, 
aiding digestion and maintaining harmonious functioning of the abdominal 
organs. It controls the functioning of the heart, and through it the life force. 

Kapila, the founder of sa*akbya philosophy, seems to have had the power 
of emitting fire from his eyes, which burnt the sons of King Sagara. The 
Maharastrian saint Jfianesvar, who wrote a translation and commentary on 
the Bhagavad Gita, also had this power. Nearer our time, it is said that a 
pupil of Sri Ramakrsna used to light the path for his master on a dark night. 


TRENT: Wee aay real 


111.42 srotra akasayoh sarhbandha samyamat 
divvam srotram 


srotra of hearing 

akdsayoh in space, ether 
sambandha relation 

samyamat by performing constraint 
divyam divine 

srotram power of hearing 


By samyama on the relation between space and sound, the yogi acquires the 
power of hearing distant and divine sounds. The organ of hearing, the ear, 
grasps sound in space. This is the conquest of air. 


SUSAN: ATTAINS FLOM UT ASMA, (3 | 


{1.43 kaya akasayoh sathbandha samyamat 
prr s 3 i ca ükasagamanam 


kàya body 
ākāsayoh ether 
sambandha relation 
samyamāt constraint 
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laghu light 

tla cotton fibre 

samapatteh coalescence, becoming one 
ca and 

ākāsa space, levitation 


gamanam passage, going, movement, motion 


By knowing the relationship between the body and ether, the yogi transforms 
his body and mind so that they become as light as cotton fibre. He can then 
levitate in space. This is the conquest of ether. 


This is one of the supernatural powers called laghima, or becoming as light 
as cotton. 

In the puranas, it is said that Lord Hanuman (son of the Wind God) 
jumped up to the sky to fetch the sun, which he thought was an apple. 
There is also the story from the Ramayana that he leaped to the Himalayas 
to fetch the elixir of life, called safijivani, to save the life of Lord Rama's 
brother who was wounded in a fight with Ravana’s son. Narada, who 
composed the Bhakti Sutras, is said to wander in the three worlds from time 
immemorial to this day. 


ARERR RERNI qq: ETAT: Iv vl 


13.44 bahih akalpita vrttih mahavideha tatah 
prakasa avaranaksayah 


bahih external, outside 

akalpita unimaginable, actual, inconceivable 
vrttib fluctuations, modifications 

maba great 

videha without a body 

tatah then 

prakasa light, illumination 

avarana covering 

ksayah destruction, dissolution 


By samyama on mahavideha (the disembodied state), where consciousness 
acts outside the body, the veil covering the light of illumination is destroyed. 
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By samyama on the consciousness, the yogi lives without a body; this is 
something that is unimaginable, yet it is a fact. It is a siddbi, called mabavi- 
deba siddhi or great discarnation. It removes the veil covering the light of 
illumination. The yogi in this state has true and pure intelligence. 


If consciousness moves outside the body but abides in the body, it is called 
an imaginable state. When the same consciousness moves outside the body, 
independent of and without abiding in it, it is an unimaginable state. In 
mabavideba, the yogi disconnects his body from consciousness, so that afflic- 
tions do not influence him. He is beyond the gunas. In this non-attached 
state, citta becomes divine and universal and can absorb anything in space 
without the use of the body, senses, or ego. 

From his biography, we know that $ri Aurobindo was in that state while 
imprisoned during the freedom movement. 

(See 1.19.) 


PRINT AIS TIT US: Ive! 


H1I.45 srhala svarüpa süksma anvaya arthavatva 
samyamat bhütajavah 


stbüla gross 

svarüpa form, attributes 

süksma subtle 

anvaya all-pervasiveness, interpenetration, conjunction 


arthavatva purpose, fullness 
samyamat by restraint 
bbutajayah mastery over the elements 


By samyama on the elements — their mass, forms, subtlety, conjunction and 
purposes, the yogi becomes Lord over them all. 


By restraint, the yogi gains control over the gross and subtle elements of 
nature, their forms and gunas, as well as their purpose. 


The Universe is made from the constituents of the basic elements of nature, 
earth (prthvi), water (ap), fire (tejas), air (vàyu) and ether (akdsa). Each 
element possesses five attributes, mass (stbšla), subtlety (siksma), form 
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(svaripa), all-pervasiveness or interpenetration (anvaya), and purpose or 
fruition (arthavatva). 

The characteristic of the gross forms of elements are solidity, fluidity, 
heat, mobility and volume. Their subtle counterparts are smell, taste, sight, 
touch and sound. Their all-pervasiveness or interpentration are the three 
gunas, and their purpose is either worldly enjoyment or freedom and 
beatitude. 

The earth element has five properties of sound, touch, sight, taste and 
smell. Water has four: sound, touch, sight and taste. Fire has three: sound, 
touch and sight. Air has sound and touch. Ether has only the one quality 
of sound (see ‘pranavah’, 1.27). 

(See 11.18—19.) 


Table 14: The elements and their properties 


ELEMENT PROPERTY 

(Sound Touch Sight Taste Smell) 
Earth + + + + + 
Water + + + + 
Fire + + + 
Air + + 
Ether + 


adtsfemmfamg wie: ape waqtaq vti 


111.46 tatah animadi prādurbbāvab kayasacipat 
taddharma anabhighatah ca 


tatah from it, thence 

animadi powers such as minuteness and so forth 
pradurbhavah manifestation, appearance 

kaya of the body 

sampat perfection, wealth 

tad their, of them 
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dharma attributes, functions 
anabhighatah | non-resistance, non-obstruction, indestructibility 
ca and 


From that arises perfection of the body, the ability to resist the play of the 
elements, and powers such as minuteness. 


The yogi can reduce himself to the size of an atom, or expand. He can 
become light or heavy. He can pierce rocks, have access to everything and 
master everything. 


From sammyama on the elements, their counterparts, forms, conjunctions and 
fruits, the yogi develops the eight supernatural powers and gains perfect 
wealth of the body without falling victim to the obstacles posed by the 
elements. This is said to be the best wealth of the body: perfection and 
freedom from all hindrances. 

This sütra indicates that by the conquest of the elements a yogi gains 
mastery in three fields. The first is the acquirement of the eight supernatural 
powers. The second is perfection of the body, which means that earth does 
not soil him, water dampen him, or fire burn him. Wind cannot move him 
and space can conceal his body anywhere at any time. The third is immunity 
from the play of the elements and their characteristics, and from the obstruc- 
tions and disturbances which they create. 

(See 1.30, 31, 40; 11.55.) 


+e RER yo! 
11.47 rüpa lavanya bala vajra samhananatvani 
kKüvasampatr 


rüpa graceful forms, appearance 

lavanya grace, beauty, charm, loveliness, ability to attract 

bala strength, force 

vajra a thunderbolt, adamantine, hard, diamond, impenetrable 
sambananatvani firmness, compactness 

kaya body 

sampat perfection, wealth 
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Perfection of the body consists of beauty of form, grace, strength, com- 
pactness, and the hardness and brilliance of a diamond. 


(For details, see Art of Yoga.) 


WETTER: [vi 


Hf.48 grahana svarüpa asmità anyaya 
arthavattva sathyamat indrivajayah 


grabana power of cognition 

svarüpa real appearance, natural state, one's form, one's visage 
asmita egoism, the individual self 

anvaya conjunction 


arthavattva | purposefulness, reason for being 
samyamat by constraint 

indriya senses 

jayah conquest 


Through satnyama upon the purpose of the conjunction of the process of 
knowing, the ego, and nature, there is mastery over the senses. 


By saryama upon the natural states of the senses of perception, their function 
and receptivity with or without their conjunction with nature and the percep- 
tion of the individual self (asmita), the yogi recognizes the purpose of the 
conjunction of nature, senses and self and acquires mastery over them all. 


Having in III.47 discussed the excellence of the body, Patafijali now speaks 
of the wealth of the senses. 

This sūtra is both complementary and supplementary to III.45, in which 
the five qualities of the natural elements were objectively categorized. Here 
Patafijali describes the five specific qualities, particularly in relation to the 
senses of perception and the ego. The properties of the senses of perception 
are: knowing their own natural state; cognition or recognition of external 
objects; the reason for this contact; and the involvement of the individual 
self in these states, which change it from objective to subjective. 

Everything we experience in the universe is transmitted through the 
medium of the senses to the T consciousness. The senses by their nature 
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are attracted to worldly objects conducive to pleasure, and their yearning 
for more and more entangles them. At some stage, when the senses are 
appeased, they and the organs of action become passive, and a state of 
quietness is experienced. An ordinary individual will go on following the 
senses when they are again aroused to their pursuit of pleasure, but the 
cultured intelligence will reflect, and consider that it is possible to turn 
inwards. This reflection on the receptivity of the senses and mind can now 
be diverted and directed by the intelligence toward exploring the realm of 
the seer so that senses, mind and ego are brought to rest permanently in the 
abode of the soul. 
(See II.6, 21, 22; IV.4.) 


Wal RS REUNA: WHERE [v <! 


{fi.49 tarah manojavitvam vikaranabhavah 
pradhanajayab ca 


tatab thence, from it, therefrom 

manojavitvam quickness of mind, speed of mind 

vikaranabhavah feeling of change, modification, without the help of the 
senses, freedom from the senses of perception 


pradhana first cause, chief, main, pre-eminent, most excellent, best, 
first cause, primary or original matter 

jayah mastery, conquest 

ca and 


By mastery over the senses of perception, the yogi’s speed of body, senses 
and mind matches that of the soul, independent of the primary causes of 
nature. Unaided by consciousness, he subdues the first principle of nature 
(mahat). 


When the properties of nature have been conquered, and both body and 
consciousness purified, the self perceives directly and quickly, independent 
of nature. Body, senses, mind and consciousness stand equal to the seer 
in their movements, and the soul drinks its own sweetness. Sage Vyàsa, 
commenting on this state, calls it madhu pratika (madhu = sweetness, honey; 
pratika = turned towards). The taste of honey is the same from whichever 
side of the comb it is drawn. Similarly, the organs of action and senses of 
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perception, body and mind are made as pure as the soul when they are 

transformed to the level of the soul. In this spiritual elation, they lose interest 

in sensual gratification and pleasure. Each cell reflects the light of the pure 

Self and each cell drinks the nectar of the soul. This is madhu prattka. 
(See 1.41, 48; III.26, 37.) 


TOASTERS SACHA wings 4 sol 


[I1.50 sattva purusa anyata khyatimatrasya 
sarvabhava adhisthacrtvarh sarvajftiatrtvain 


Ca 
sattua pure, illuminative 
burusa soul 
anyatà distinction, discrimination, difference 
khyati awareness, understanding knowledge 
matrasya only, of that 
sarva all 
bhava manifestations, states 


adhisthatrtvam supremacy, overlordship 
sarvajnatrtvam all knowingness, omniscience 
ca and 


Only one who knows the difference between the illuminative intelligence and 
the seer attains supreme knowledge of all that exists and all that manifests. 


The yogi distinguishes between intelligence, consciousness, ego and the soul. 
Through knowledge of the soul, he gains mastery over all states of manifes- 
tations and becomes master of all knowledge. He is omnipresent, omnipotent 
and omniscient. 


He alone is the observer, perceiving everything directly, and he alone is the 


actor, independent of mind, senses of perception and organs of action. 
(See 1.36, 47; 11.18, 20; III.36 and IV.25.) 
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TATA zwar Beaty 149! 
HE.S1 tadvairagyat api dosabijaksaye kaivalyam 


tadvairagyat from non-attachment to them, indifferent towards them, 
desirelessness towards them 


api even 

dosa defect, bondage, imperfection 

bija seed 

ksaye on destruction 

kaivalyam pure, simple, unmingled, perfect in one’s self, perfect alone- 


ness, eternal emancipation, absorption in the supreme soul 


By destruction of the seeds of bondage and the renunciation of even these 
powers, comes eternal emancipation. 


By renouncing the supernormal powers, the yogi reaches eternal emanci- 
pation. Indifference to all supernatural experiences destroys the seed of 
sorrows and leads the yogi to live in his own self. If he does not spurn them 
he will be caught in the web of subtle afflictions, and may find it very difficult 
to come out of them. 


In I1.16, Patafijali spoke of afflictions and pains which may affect the sadhaka 
at a later time through pride or want of understanding. Now that the sadhaka 
has developed intellectual sensitivity, he is ready to hear that afflictions will 
instantly engulf one (see IV.28) who succumbs to the temptation of the 
siddbis. If he fails to see their hidden dangers, he ends up in sorrow. If he 
cultivates non-attachment to, and detachment from them, the seeds of sor- 
row, weakness or bondage that spring from siddha vidya are destroyed. 
From renunciation springs eternal emancipation, unalloyed purity. This is 
kaivalya. The self, now, has achieved absolute independence and abides in 
its Own nature. 
(See 1.3; 11.25; IV.27, 30.) 
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zara qfqq=ra ARIAS JATKA 142! 


HI.S2 srhanvupanimantrape sangasmavakaranam 
k. . v P 
punaranista prasangát 


sthani a place or position, rank, dignity, presiding deities 
upanimantrane on invitation, on being invited 

sanga coming together, union, contact, association 
smaya wonder, surprise, smile 

akaranam non-performance 

punah again 

anista undesirable, unfavourable 

prasangat connection, event 


When approached by celestial beings, there should be neither attachment 
nor surprise, for undesirable connections can occur again. 


Celestial beings try to seduce the yogi from the grace of yoga. The yogi, 
must maintain his hard-won freedom, and must not fall victim to temptations 
that can pull him down from the height of spirituality. 


Like sirens, celestial beings try to lure the successful yogi to his doom. If he 
submits to their blandishments, he is again caught in sensory pleasures and 
afflictions, and falls from the grace of yoga. 

There are four types of yogis. They are known as prathama kalpika, 
madbubbüumika, prajüajyoti and atikrantabhavantya. Prathama kalpika 
yogis have worked hard in their yogic practices, and the power of progress 
has just begun to dawn. Madhubbhamika yogis have learned to differentiate 
between citta and the seer and try to gain further mastery. (They are also 
called rtambhara prajfias.) The prajfajyotis have succeeded in subjugating 
the elements of nature, the qualities of the senses of perception, mind and 
desires and have realized the seer, while the atikrantabhavantyas have 
attained the highest knowledge of the seer and have the power of paravaira- 
gya (highest dispassion). 

Patafijali warns all classes of yogis not to let themselves be enticed into 
angelic ‘traps’, but to distance themselves from these divine temptations so 
that their hearts have no room to harbour undesirable feelings and urges. 

(See 1.16, 21, 48; II.27.) 
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SRR: GRRE WR «31 


[11.53 ksana tatkramayoh samyamaàt vivekajain 
jáánam 


ksana an instant, a moment, an infinitesimal unit in time 
tat that, its 

kramayoh order, sequence, succession 

samyamat by constraint 

vivekajam exalted intelligence, total awareness 

jñanam knowledge, sacred knowledge, cognizance 


By sathyama on moment and on the continuous flow of moments, the yogi 
gains exalted knowledge, free from the limitations of time and space. 


Patafijali now shows an altogether different method of reaching samadhi: 
by sa*nyama on the continuous flow of moments which move in a succession 
known as time, the yogi gets direct understanding of time and relativity. 
From this, he recognizes that a moment in time is timeless, and that this 
timelessness is real and eternal, while its movement is confined to the past 
and the future. Movement is timebound, transient and ever-changing. The 
moment is everlasting, changeless, sacred: it is, in fact, the secret of samadhi. 
The moment is unconditioned reality, while the sequence of moments is 
conditioned reality; it is relative to the absolute and illusory. This realization 
is termed exalted intelligence. 


In moment, neither psychological nor chronological time is felt. Moment 
comes between rising impressions and their restraints and vice-versa: it is a 
quiet intervening state, auspicious and pure, and is to be stabilized, prolonged 
and expanded so that consciousness becomes absolute. 

This is vivekaja jfiána, the gateway to kaivalya. The yogi has learned the 
orderly sequence of practice and of time, and now cannot be trapped by the 
temptations of celestial beings. (But, should this happen, he is reminded to 
pursue his sadbana, and to keep Self-Realization as his goal.) 

As the atom is the minutest particle of matter, the moment is the minutest 
particle of time. The moment is singularly alone. Moments succeed one 
another in sequence, and these sequences put together constitute time. Thus 
the spokes of moments move into the wheel of time. The movement of mind 
in a continuum is psychological time. The movement of moments in present, 
past and future is chronological time. 

The yogi keeps aware of the moment and thus conquers psychological 
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and chronological time. He remains attentive to the moment, and does not 
allow his attention to slip into the movement of moments. He remains 
undisturbed, and with the loss of the time factor, his consciousness, too, 
loses its significance. Then, he catches sight of the soul. This is vivekaja 
jñana, exalted intelligence, the secret and sacred knowledge. (Read and 
re-read 1I.9—15). 

This sounds extremely complicated, and certainly its absolute realization 
is unbelievably difficult, like trying to thread a needle when the thread is 
thicker than the needle's eye. Yet there is a seed lesson here from which 
everyone can learn, and improve the quality of their lives. 

Poets and wise men since the beginning of the written word have enjoined 
us in all cultures to live in the present moment because it is all we really 
have. Have you ever wondered, while watching nature films on television 
in which herds of beautiful gazelles are constantly surrounded by marauding 
predators, why their life is not a living hell of fear and insecurity? How can 
they live their family lives of courtship, procreation, joy in their own physical 
perfection, knowing that the inevitable end will be in the lion’s maw? You 
cannot say it is dull fatalism, or lack of imagination. If they lacked imagina- 
tion why would they run away so fast? The answer must be that they have 
the capacity to live in the present moment as it is and not as it might be. 
Those who live in reality, which can only be the present, will assuredly die, 
but will have lived before they die. Many people die without having lived. 
This is true cellularly as well as psychologically. By perfect positioning in 
@sana, we flood our cells with life, which is nothing but present awareness. 
The cells too will die — but first they will have lived. 

One of the reasons why, as a teacher of asana, I am so intense, and was 
in the past even harsh, is that I want to give the students one and a half 
hours of present life in a lesson. As I shout at them to straighten their legs 
in Sirsasana (headstand), they cannot be wondering what is for dinner or 
whether they will be promoted or demoted at work. For those who habitually 
flee the present, one hour's experience of ‘now’ can be daunting, even 
exhausting, and I wonder if the fatigue felt by some students after lessons 
is due more to that than to the work of performing ¿sanas. Our perpetual 
mental absences are like tranquillizing drugs, and the habit dies hard. For 
the keen student, the effect of ¿sana is exhilarating. 

The ‘elsewhere’ or ‘otherwise’ mentality to which we are bound by 
psychological time, causes us to emasculate our present reality with our 
illusory unreality. It is as if we were staying in a town with only one hotel, 
not a very nice one, and all night we are miserable because we are thinking 
of the lovely hotel we stayed in the night before. But as the town has only 
one hotel, we are destroying our night's sleep for the sake of fantasy. Now 
the atom of the moment, the minutest particle of time, is like the town with 
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only one hotel. If we can live with that, such as it is, good, bad or indifferent, 
without a forwards, backwards or sideways glance, then we are free. If I 
seem to have over-simplified the subject, it is in an effort to demystify a 
topic which has become a plaything for intellectuals. 

(See IV.12 and 13.) 


MERNE qarita: uff: ivi 


11.54 jati laksana desaih anyatà anavacchedat 
tulyayon tatah pratipattih 


jati class, descent, rank, race, lineage 
laksana distinctive mark, a sign, quality 

desaih place, position in space 

anyata otherwise, in a different manner 
anavacchedat not bounded, not separated, undefined 
tulyayoh of the same kind or class, similar, equal 
tatah thereby, from it 

pratipattih understanding, knowledge 


By this knowledge the yogi is able to distinguish unerringly the differences 
in similar objects which cannot be distinguished by rank, qualitative signs 
or position in space. 


With this exalted intelligence the yogi is capable of distinguishing, faultlessly 
and instantaneously, the minutest differences between two similar kinds of 
things or objects, irrespective of rank, creed, quality, place or space. 


A yogi who has attained spiritual realization has clarity and sensitivity even 
in the subtlest of things. He sees all things distinctly and expresses himself 
faultlessly. 

This quality of intelligence cannot be possessed even by evolved souls 
unless they are anchored in the sacred divine spiritual knowledge, vivekaja 
jñanam. 
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and wierd qm Wh Red ary ik! 


VIL 77 Vas. a0 SATYA AYI S Oh 
4 ` 


Vir CRUE. re Pussy ne 


tarakam shining, radiant, clear, clean, excellent 

sarva all 

visayam objects, pursuits, affairs, aims 

sarvatha in all ways, by all means, wholly, completely, at all 
times 

visayam objects, pursuits, affairs, aims 

akramam without succession, without method or order, without 
sequence 

ca and 

iti this 


vivekajam jñanam exalted knowledge, sacred spiritual knowledge 


The essential characteristic of the yogi's exalted knowledge is that he grasps 
instantly, clearly and wholly, the aims of all objects without going into the 
sequence of time or change. 


Exalted in understanding, clear in action, he dominates and transcends nature 
and reaches, through yogic practices, the light of the soul. 
(See 1.36; II.52; I1I.34 and 36.) 


AERA: aicut Hace isst 


Pete Me wd eS he et Up I gS Cue La AE Pee cT 
í DU. . - 


z- 


sattva pure illuminative consciousness 

purusayoh soul 

suddhi of purity 

samye becoming equal 

kaivalyam perfect aloneness, unmingled freedom, pure, simple, perfect in 
one’s self 

iti this 
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When the purity of intelligence equals the purity of the soul, the yogi has 
reached kaivalya, perfection in yoga. 


When the vestures of the soul are equal in purity to that of the soul, there 
is harmony between them. There comes freedom, kaivalya, of the seer, 
uncontaminated by the qualities of nature. 


By yogic discipline, the veil of ignorance is lifted from the intelligence. This 
is the real and true light: vivekaja jñanam, illuminative consciousness. It 
becomes equal to that of the light of the soul, purusa. The distinction between 
intelligence and consciousness comes to an end. Both dissolve in the beacon 
light of the soul. They are isolated from contact with nature’s objects. The 
seeds of affliction are burnt up. The vestures either become isolated and 
functionless or are lifted to the level of their wearer. This is freedom. Now 
the Soul shines in its pristine form, in its pure effulgence: it reigns supreme. 
This is kaivalya, the indivisible state of existence. 

(See II.23; III.49 and IV.26.) 

Here ends the exposition on vibhuti, the third pada of Patafijali's Yoga 
Sütras. 
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qoq We: | 


Kaivalya bada is the fourth and final chapter of Patafijali's expo- 
sition of yoga. 

In his individual way, Patafijali set out the three cornerstones 
of Indian philosophy: the path of devotion, bhakti marga, in 
samadhi páda;the path of action, karma marga, in sadhana pada; 
the path of knowledge, jñāna mārga, in vibhüti pada. In kaivalya 
pada, he describes the path of renunciation, vairagya mārga or 
virakti marga, the path of detachment from worldly objects and 
of freedom from worldly desires. In so doing, he brings out the 
whole essence of the Indian outlook on life. 

This pada is complex and difficult to comprehend at first 
glance, as it appears to be more theoretical than practical, but 
hidden practical aspects are present in each sūtra. 

Here, Patafijali explains how consciousness can become pure, 
intelligent and ripe, and free itself from the clutches of nature, 
enabling the yogi to reach the goal of Absolute Freedom, aus- 
picious bliss and beatitude. These, according to Patafijali, are the 
qualities of a perfect yogi. He then deals with the course of action 
which the exalted yogi should follow after enlightenment. 

Patafijali says that when the intelligence is cultivated to the 
point of ripeness, ego, qbamkara, loses its potency naturally and 
consciousness reaches a state of divine purity. The rivers of intelli- 
gence and consciousness lose their identities and merge in the 
river of the soul. This is the crowning glory of the yoga sadhana, 
the attainment of kaivalya or Brabma jñana. 

Let us briefly summarize our journey so far. By now, the reader 


is familiar with the fact that samadhi pada is an internal quest 


in which the art and meaning of yoga are described, the functions 
of mind, intelligence and consciousness explained, and methods 
of developing and sustaining a permanently balanced, stable con- 
sciousness shown. 

Sadhana bada deals with the body, senses and mind, and con- 
nects them to the intelligence and consciousness. The external 
sheaths — body, senses and mind - are perceptible and distinguish- 
able; intelligence and consciousness are not easily perceptible. 
Sadhana bada thus describes the external quest, beginning with 
the distinguishable sheaths and proceeding to the penetration of 
the core of being through intelligence and consciousness. 

Samadhi pada begins with the fluctuations of consciousness 
and ends with a state in which the mind does not function. 
Sadbana bada begins with the afflictions of the body and their 
emotional implications and sets out means to overcome them 
through the various disciplines of yoga. 

The first two padas thus emphasize the art, theory and practice 
of yoga. 

Vibbüti pada describes the properties of yoga. Here, having 
guided the sadbaka through the external quest, Patafijali takes 
him through the internal quest and then deeper into integration, 
samyama. 

Samyama is the art of contemplating wholly, so that the yogi 
becomes one with the object of contemplation. Patafijali calls this 
communion of subject and object the innermost quest. In it, 
he says, sparks of superconsciousness and extraordinary powers 
accrue, which might affect the yogi's divinity and hinder his 
progress towards self-awareness and universal consciousness. He 
advises yogis who have acquired such powers to move away from 
them by screening out their “P centre from them, and to further 
filter and purify consciousness for attainment of exalted intelli- 


gence, vivekaja jfianam. Then the seer reigns supreme. 


These three padas of the Yoga Sütras speak of the growth of 
man from an unfulfilled state of mind, to the glory of illumined 
intelligence and consciousness. 

In kaivalya bada, without forgetting the internal and external 
sheaths, Patafijali draws the yogi towards the subtlest, the soul. 
Kaivalya pada can therefore be called the quest of the soul, 
antaratma sadhana. Here Patajfijali speaks of the ways in which 
such exalted yogis should live and serve humanity with their 
supreme wisdom, maintaining the radiance of their souls with 
untainted intelligence and unalloyed peace. 

Interestingly, Patafijali begins this chapter with the rebirth of 
such adepts. Having attained refined states of intelligence through 
yoga, they may have become proud or arrogant, or indifferent 
or negligent in their practices, and fallen from the grace of yoga. 
Patafijali uses the phrase ‘jatyantara parinama’ for such fallen 
yogis (jatyantara — change of birth, birth into another class, 
another state of life; parimama = transformation). 

Adepts are born according to the standard of their previous 
sadhana. The potentialities of nature flow in them abundantly 
so that they may continue their sadhana with renewed vigour 
and intensity (see I.21). 

Patafijali explains four types of actions (karma). He first 
describes three actions common to all, white, grey and black. 
Then he speaks of the fourth type, which has no reaction and is 
meant for the attainment of untainted purity. He cautions that 
these must be maintained, sustained and upheld throughout one’s 
sadhana. Then consciousness will realize that it has no light of 
its own, that it exists only by the borrowed light of the soul 
(atman). At this stage, consciousness gravitates towards and 
merges in its Lord, the soul (atram). 

The yogi is now free from the fourfold aims of life: religious 


duty (dharma), purpose of life and duty of earning a livelihood 


(artha), joy of life (kama) and liberation (moksa). He is free from 
the gravitational pull of the gunas, sattva, rajas and tamas. He 
is a gundatitan, free from the gunas. This is the summit of yoga. 

In the Bhagavad Gita, Lord Krsna beautifully describes to 
Arjuna the characteristics of a perfect yogi (I1.55—59, 61, 64—72). 


He who is free from desire in thought, word, deed and content 
in his soul, is clean and clear in his intelligence. 55 
He who remains unperturbed amidst sorrows; who does not 
long for pleasures and lives free from passion, fear and anger, 
has steadfast wisdom. 56 
He who has no attachment on any side and remains indifferent 
to good or evil, is firmly established in his intelligence. 57 
He who draws away his senses cffortlessly from their pastures 
as a tortoise draws in its limbs, his wisdom is firmly set. 58 
He who abstains from feeding the desires of the senses and 
mind and allows the tastes of desires to fade out on their own, 
is one with the soul. 59 
He whose senses and mind are under control, he who is firmly 
set in his wisdom remains firm in yoga intent on Me. 61 
He who has disciplined his citta remains unresponsive to likes 
and dislikes, and is filled with purity and tranquillity. 64 
He, in that tranquil state, extinguishes all miseries and is estab- 
lished in his exalted intelligence. 65 
He who is not able to restrain fluctuations of his consciousness, 
cannot concentrate, and without concentration cannot attain sal- 
vation. With efforts of practice and renunciation, he has to gain 
control over the mind. 66 
If one’s citta is mingled with the senses that rove among 
objects, one loses the power of discriminative discernment and 
will be carried away from the path of evolution like the wind 


carrying away a ship in waters. 67 


Therefore, Lord Krsna says, he whose senses are com- 
pletely restrained from their objects, his intelligence is under 
control. 68 

What is night for all beings is day for a disciplined yogi, as 
he is one with the vision of the soul (apavarga); when all beings 
are active with worldly pleasures (bhoga), the yogi considers this 
as night by keeping himself aloof from worldly thoughts. 69 

Just as waters flow into the ocean, yet the level of the ocean 
neither changes nor becomes ruffled, similarly he who is stead- 
fast in intelligence, pleasures do not haunt him, he attains libera- 
tion. 70 

He who renounces all desires and keeps away from attach- 
ment, attains freedom and beatitude (kaivalya). 71 

He who is free from delusion and keeps himself in contact 
with the divine consciousness, even at the moment of death, 


reaches kaivalya and the Supreme Lord. 72 
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weder werfen: fran: 191 


IV.1 janma ausadhi mantra tapah samadhijah 
siddhavah 


janma birth 

ausadhi medicinal plant, herb, drug, incense, elixir 

mantra incantation, charm, spell 

tapah heat, burning, shining, an ascetic devotional practice, burning 
desire to reach perfection, that which burns all impurities 

samadhi profound meditation, total absorption 

jah born 


siddhayah  perfections, accomplishments, fulfilments, attainments 


Accomplishments may be attained through birth, the use of herbs, incanta- 
tions, self-discipline or samadhi. 


There are five types of accomplished yogis (siddhayah): 


by birth with aspiration to become perfect (janma) 

by spiritual experience gained through herbs, drugs or elixir (ausadha) 
by incantation of the name of one's desired deity (mantra) 

by ascetic devotional practice (tapas) 

by profound meditation (samadbi) 


Q + Q N — 


There is an important distinction between these means of spiritual accom- 
plishment. Followers of the first three may fall from the grace of yoga 
through pride or negligence. The others, whose spiritual gains are through 
tabas and samadbi, do not. They become masters, standing alone as divine, 
liberated souls, shining examples to mankind. 

Nandi, Ramakrsna Paramaharhsa, Sai Baba of Sirdi and Ramana Maharsi 
were accomplished yogis by birth. 

Sage Mandavya and King Yayati developed supernatural powers through 
an elixir of life. Today many drug users employ mescalin, LSD, hashish, 
heroin, etc. to experience the so-called spiritual visions investigated by 
Aldous Huxley and others. Artists and poets in the past have also relied on 
drugs to bring about supernormal states to enhance their art. 

Mandavya was a sage and a yogi. In his childhood days his only game 
was to kill flies. When he grew up, he reached samadhi by tapas. Local 
thieves were stealthily using his 4srama as a resting place after pillaging and 
bringing back their booty. People went to the king and told him of their 
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agony and fear for their lives. The king, at once, ordered his attendants to 
find the thieves and put them to the gallows. The party traced the thieves 
to the yogi's asrama and brought all of them, including the sage, and hanged 
them. All died except the sage. Seeing this wonder, the king came and 
apologized and released him from the gallows. But the sage kicked and broke 
the gallows and died of his own will. 

Attendants of Yama (Lord of Death) carried the sage to hell. He was 
shocked to find himself there and asked the God of death the reason for 
bringing him to hell. The Lord replied that, having killed flies in his child- 
hood, he had come to hell. The sage was enraged and thundered that the 
crimes of childhood days belong to the parents, and not to the children. 
The sage said to the Lord: ‘You do not know dharma (science of duty), 
hence I curse you to be born on earth as the son of a sadra for having failed 
in your duty as an impartial judge of man’s sins’, and then the sage returned 
to his old hermitage as young as ever. Due to this curse, the Lord of Death 
took birth as Vidura and acted as adviser to King Dhrtarastra of Mababbar- 
ata fame. 

King Yayati was the son of Nahüsa. He had two wives. One was Devayàni 
(daughter of Sukracarya, preceptor of the demons and inventor of the elixir 
of life — sanjivani), and the other was Sarmistha. As the king's worldly power 
grew, his lust for sensual joy increased, and he committed adultery. Devay4ni, 
incensed by her husband's infidelity, returned to her father and complained 
of her husband. Sukracarya cursed the king with premature old age. Then 
her affection for Yayati sprang out and she pleaded with her father that 
the curse was too strong. Listening to his daughter's pleas, he consented to 
transfer the curse to any one of the king’s sons if they would accept it. None 
of his sons came forward except his youngest son, Purü. Purü accepted his 
father's old age and the father kept his youth. Later in life, Yayati realized 
that lust (kara) cannot be quenched at all. He returned his youth to his 
son along with his kingdom. He took back his old age and returned to the 
forest to devote the rest of his life to meditation. 

Many sadbakas initiated through mantras did penance and became spir- 
itual masters, poets and scholars. The dacoit Ratnakar became the author 
of the famous epic Ramayana; Dhruva, the son of King Uttanapada, reached 
God-hood; while young Prahlada, the son of the demon King Hiranyakasipu, 
made God come out of a pillar. 
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RERUN: SERERE E 


|I V.2 játyantara paripámabhb prakrtyápürat 


jatyantara in another class, change of birth, another state of life 
parinamah change, transformation 

prakrti nature, creative cause, nature's energy 

Gpurat becoming full, being full, abundant flow 


The abundant flow of nature’s energy brings about a transformation in one’s 
birth, aiding the process of evolution. 


Just as water can be transformed into vapour or ice, and gold into ornaments, 
so afflictions and fluctuations can be brought under control and transformed 
by vanquishing avidya. 


In IV J, Patafijali explained that nature's energy flows in such abundance in 
certain adepts that their consciousness is transformed, enabling them to live 
in a pure dynamic state in this present life. (If a sadbaka fails to reach 
perfection during this life, nature may abundantly penetrate and perfect his 
sádbana in the next, so that he may then experience freedom.) 

Due to the power of his practices, nature’s energy flows in such a sadbaka 
with such force as to transform him into an immortal. This accords with 
the theory of evolution. It is interesting to note also that nature itself is the 
power-house for spiritual evolution. 

Buddha, Adi Sankara, Sri Rāmānūjācārya, Jianesvar, Tukaram and 
Nandanar attained kaivalya during their lives here on earth without yogic 
sadhana because of the fruits of yogic practices in their previous lives (jatyan- 
tara parinàma). 

Similarly, 4caryanis Maitreyi, Gàrgi, Arundhati, Lilavati, Sulabha, Sarada 
Devi, yogini Lalla of Kashmir and yogini Motibai of Jaipur, all attained 
liberation through jatyantara parinama. See Great Women of India, Advaita 


Asrama, Almora, Himalayas; also see Yoga, A Gem for Women, by Geeta 
S. Iyengar, Allied Publishers, Delhi.) 
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Preuss vedi artery qa: aim ia! 


[V.3 nimittath aprayojakath prakrtinám 
varanabhedah tu tatah ksetrikavat 


nimittam incidental, instrumental, efficient cause, a pretext 
aprayojakam not useful, of no use, those which do not move into action 
prakrtinam of natural tendencies or potentialities 


varanam covers, veils, obstacles 

bhedah split, division, separation 

tu but, on the contrary, on the other hand, nevertheless 
tatah from that 


ksetrikavat like a farmer, like a peasant, like a husbandman 


Nature's efficient cause does not impel its potentialities into action, but helps 
to remove the obstacles to evolution, just as a farmer builds banks to irrigate 


his fields. 


Culture of the sprouted consciousness is of paramount importance in yoga. 
As a farmer builds dykes between fields to regulate the flow of water, evolved 
yogis channel the abundant flow of nature’s energy to free themselves from 
the bondage of their actions and develop spiritual insight. Even if sadhana 
fails to bring about complete transformation in the life of a sadbaka, it 
certainly serves to remove obstacles in the path of his evolution. 


Past good actions (karmasaya) indirectly become instrumental in accelerating 
the flow of natural tendencies for the good of the consciousness. A farmer 
heaps up banks of earth to collect water and soak part of a field. When one 
area is soaked, he opens the bank to enable the water to flow into the 
adjoining area, continuing until the entire field is thoroughly irrigated. Then 
he sows the best seeds to get the best of harvests, and enjoys the fruits. 
Through yogic discipline, the yogi removes all obstacles to his evolution, 
and enjoys emancipation. 

Thus disciplined, the yogi's enhanced energy spontaneously removes all 
fluctuations and afflictions which hinder his spiritual growth, enabling him 
to gain insight into his very being, his soul. 

This sütra is a beauty in itself. Nature's energy now flows abundantly in 
the sadbaka. This energy is built up and concentrated through practice of 
ásana, pranayama and bandha, which can be thought of as ‘dykes’ in the 
system to regulate and channel energy, so that mind and intelligence may 
diffuse evenly throughout one's being. 
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Judicious use of energy builds courage, strength, wisdom and freedom. 
This is cultivation of talent, which may transform itself to the level of genius. 
(See I.2, 18, 29—39; II.2, 12, 13, 18; II.29-1II.15.) 


Fratefarenrateseenman tz! 


[V.4 nirmanacittani asmitamatrat 


nirmana measuring, forming, making, fabricating, creating, creation 
cittàni spheres of consciousness, the stuff of the mind 

asmità sense of individuality 

matrat from that alone 


Constructed or created mind springs from the sense of individuality (asmita). 


From a sense of self-awareness, numerous activities become associated in 
one’s consciousness, thereby giving rise to mental states called moods, which 
form themselves into nirmita, or cultivated, citta. They taint, distort and 
disturb the intelligence, creating various afflictions and fluctuations. If this 
distorted consciousness is re-channelled in the right direction, it develops 
refinement and sensitivity. Then nirmita citta changes into nirmdana, or sdas- 
mita, citta, or a sense of sáttvic individuality, and nature makes the intelli- 
gence wise, which in turn keeps the consciousness pure. 


This sütra explains the quality of constructive and creative mind through 
asmità. The seat of the mind-matter is the brain. It creates fluctuations, bias 
and prejudices which cause pain and distress, and need to be restrained. 

The mind at its source is single and pure. It is known as the core of the 
being (ātman) or the seat of the spiritual heart. When it sprouts into a 
seedling, it becomes the self-conscious centre (antahkarana), and forms sas- 
mità or a sense of sáttvic individuality. This develops into consciousness 
(citta), which branches out into ego (abamkara), intelligence (buddhi) and 
mind (manas). These manifest themselves as multiple thought-waves, which, 
if allowed free play, give rise to afflictions and fluctuations (vyutthana 
citta). 

By regular practice, the fire of yoga develops the sadbaka's ability to 
discriminate between the original mind and its off-shoots, single mind and 
multifaceted, complex mind. He does this by careful observation of his 
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behaviour, channelling his energies to retrace the source of these thought- 
waves (citta vrttis) and eradicate them at this very source. This is santa citta 
or samabhita citta, which takes the sadhaka to the verge of the single state 
of consciousness, and converts the sprouted or created consciousness into a 
cultured consciousness, nirmdna citta. This, in turn, traces the core of his 
individual existence. This becomes meditation, dbyana, at which point the 
distortions of the multiple mind disappear. The conscious awareness of head 
and heart unite, and the consciousness becomes mature and pure (divya 
citta). This pure citta is the root consciousness, mäla citta. 

For example, one can compare the single state of consciousness to the 
trunk of a tree and the multiple mind to the branches of the tree. Though 
the branches shoot out from the main trunk, they remain in contact with 
it. Similarly, the sadbaka has to draw back the branches of consciousness, 
i.e., the ‘I’ consciousness, from the head towards its base, so as to lose its 
identity. 

(See I.2; II.6 and III.12- 13.) 


TART mi RREROPEENTH 41 


1V.5 pravrtt bhodé práverakan cittam ikam 
anekesam 


pravrtti moving forward, proceeding, progressing 
bhede difference 

prayojakam effect, usefulness, benefit 

cittam consciousness 

ekam one 


anekesám _ numberless, numerous 


Consciousness is one, but it branches into many different types of activities 
and innumerable thought-waves. 


Consciousness, though single, directs multiple thoughts, sometimes creating 
disparities between words and deeds. It is indirectly responsible for numerous 
activities, and becomes the source of desires and their fulfilment. If it stops 
directing thoughts, the need to culture the consciousness towards transforma- 
tion (nirmdna citta) does not arise. 
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Patafijali wants us to channel rhe energies of the multiple mind in the right 
direction, so that no disparities or distortions arise between words, thoughts 
and deeds. 

It has already been said that from the sense of ‘I’ consciousness in the 
sphere of activity, multiple thoughts arise. Owing to lack of understanding, 
avidyá, their fluctuations create doubts, confusion, desires and greed, bring- 
ing afflictions that disturb the mind. These are ‘weeds’ of the mind (vyutthana 
or nirmita citta). By using the discriminative faculty (nirodha citta) gained 
through yoga, and analysing the fluctuating changes, the weeds are uprooted 
and a state of silence (prasanta citta), is created: an intermediate state between 
the original, universal mind and the individual mind. In that state of silence, 
comes a refining and purifying spark from within (divya citta). When this 
occurs, nature becomes a real friend to consciousness, culturing and trans- 
forming it, with its abundant energies, and purifying the intelligence of the 
heart. Intelligence and consciousness then realize that they are one, not 
separate and different, and all sorrows and joys come to an end. 

The intelligence of the heart is nothing but the seer, in whom both 
intelligence and consciousness rest and remain forever, with purity and 
divinity. 

(See 1.2, 17; II.6; III.13, 14; IV.1, 3.) 


tv. LAIPA hy AMA bas aor 


tatra of them, of these 
dhyanajam born of meditation 
anasayam | free from impressions or influences 


Of these activities of consciousness of perfected beings, only those which 
proceed from meditation are free from latent impressions and influences. 


Having explained the creation by the single mind of multiple thoughts which 
disturb the poise of the original mind, Patafijali says here that this ‘sprouted’ 
mind should be cultured, stilled and silenced through profound meditation. 
This puts an end to the influence of impressions, and frees the consciousness 
from entanglements with objects seen, heard or known. 
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Meditation not only frees consciousness from past impressions but also 
removes the obstacles to the progressive evolution of the mind. Impressions 
of attachment and affliction continue to torment others. 

These obstacles, lust, anger, greed, infatuation, pride and jealousy, are 
the spokes of the emotional wheel. Meditation helps to subdue them so that 
the emotional centre (the consciousness of the heart) can expand in a new 
dimension of spiritual growth. Then consciousness will have neither merits 
nor demerits, virtue nor vice, fluctuations nor afflictions. It becomes ‘cul- 
tured’ (samāhita citta), and is conducive to experiencing kaivalya. 

(See 1.23, 29, 32; 11.11, 12; III.51.) 


FFER drafuRuPRRWR] ol 


iV.7 karma asukla akrspam yoginah trividham 


ifaresam 


karma action 
asukla non-white 
akrsnain non-black 


yoginah of a yogi 
trividham threefold (black, white and mixed, or grey) 
itaresam for others 


A yogi’s actions are neither white nor black. The actions of others are of 
three kinds, white, black or grey. 


This sütra speaks of three types of actions and their effects on an average 
individual, but there are in fact four. The fourth is free, uncoloured and 
pure. The yogi follows this kind of action to be free from its fruits. 


White, black and mixed or grey actions produce fruits and chain reactions. 
Black actions produce tamasic, grey actions rajasic, and white sattvic effects. 
White actions result in virtue, black in vice. Grey actions result in a mixture 
of effects, and of positive and negative emotions. 

The unmixed actions of the yogi are beyond sattva, rajas and tamas. 
They produce no positive or negative reactions in consciousness and hence 
are free from duality. This fourth type of action is propitious and auspicious. 
This is the real ‘skill in action’ of the yogi (see Bhagavad Gita, 11.50). 
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An average person is full of ambition. He desires rewards for his deeds, 
but forgets that they carry the seeds of pain. If his ambition is transformed 
into spiritual aspiration, he loses interest in rewards and comes to understand 
sadhana for the sake of sadhana, or action for the sake of action. He becomes 
refined; his mind and consciousness become clear and his actions clean. He 
collects no impressions. He takes future births only to cleanse himself of 
past accumulated impressions. He anchors his mind and consciousness unre- 
servedly to the will of the divine. All his actions are free from the seeds of 
reactions. 

There is a tendency to associate the renunciate of Patafijali's eightfold 
path with the recluse who conquers the temptations of the flesh simply by 
rejecting the civilized world and dwelling in places where no temptations 
exist. Of all discussions on how to belong to the world, act in it and yet 
remain unsullied, pride of place is often given to the debate between Lord 
Krsna and Arjuna on the eve of battle. There, Krsna makes it plain that 
action cannot be avoided; because inaction is also action; and that selfish 
actions, and attachment to their fruits, lead to ensnarement. 

With respect to this triumph of world literature and philosophy, the 
Bhagavad Gita, we must acknowledge that in this sūtra, Patafijali, in his 
usual terse style, has said exactly the same thing. Not even the superbly 
expressive style of the Gita can eclipse Pataíijali's genius in going straight 
to the heart of the matter. 

How does a free man act, and yet remain free? This is the main thrust 
of the kaivalya pada. Here Patafijali clearly states that free action, beyond 
causality, is his who acts without motive or desire — as if a kite were released 
in the sky, without a string to bring it back to earth. 

(See 1I.12—15 and IV .4.) 


REPRE 161 


1V.8 ratah tadvipaka anugunadanam eva 
abhivyaktih vasananam 


tatah thence 
tad those impressions, their tendencies, potentialities 
vipaka ripening, fruition 


anugunanam correspondingly, accordingly 
eva only 
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abbivyaktib manifestation 
vasananam of desires, of tendencies 


These three types of actions leave impressions which become manifest when 
conditions are favourable and ripe. 


Of the four kinds of action, the first three leave behind potential residues 
which are accumulated as impressions in the memory. Memories create 
desires, and the results of desires in turn become memories. They move 
together and form latent impressions, which, according to their maturity, 
either manifest immediately or remain dormant, to appear unexpectedly later 
in this life or in future lives. 


Desire is the motivating force which stimulates the body and mind and 
strives for fulfilment. Desires and their fulfilment bind consciousness to 
the threefold actions. Desire and memory compel the mind to act for their 
gratification, determining one’s future class of birth, span of life, and the 
kinds of experiences to be undergone. If the impressions are good, they 
create situations favourable to spiritual life. Unfavourable impressions bind 
one to lust, anger, greed, infatuation, pride and envy, creating disturbances 
in the consciousness. But even then, if one turns one’s consciousness towards 
the seer by sincerely and reverentially following the eightfold path of yogic 
discipline, one’s actions will no longer be of the threefold type, but of the 
fourth, which do not give rise to desire for fruits or rewards. This is the 
literal meaning of Yogah karmasu kausalam, ‘skill of yogic action’. 
(See 1.12, 43; II.12, 13, 28; III.18, 23 and 38.) 


WRASSE AI sy RS REN ISI 


IV.9 jari desa kala vyavahitanam api 
Anantaryath smrti samskarayvoh ekarüpatvar 


jati class, lineage, descent, race, rank 

desa place, locality 

kala time, effect, point 

vyavahitanam | placed in between, separated, impeded, laid aside, surpassed, 
done well 

api even 
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anantaryatn uninterrupted sequences, immediate succession 

smrti memory 

samskarayoh potential, impressions 

ekarupatvat one in form, same in appearance, of common identity 


Life is a continuous process, even though it is demarcated by race, place 
and time. Due to the uninterrupted close relationship between memory and 
subliminal impressions, the fruits of actions remain intact from one life to 
the next, as if there were no separation between births. 


According to Indian philosophy, the law of karma functions uninterruptedly 
throughout successive lifetimes, though each life is separated by rank, place 
and time. Desires and impressions are stored in the memory and connect 
the behavioural patterns of previous lives with present and future lives. 

The theory of karma, or the law of cause and effect, is explained to 
inspire the sadbaka to pursue non-white and non-black karmas, which will 
free him from the desires and results which are simply the accumulated 
actions of his previous lives. Such desireless actions culture and refine the 
consciousness and enable it to explore the kingdom of the soul. This is 
another aspect of nirmdna citta. 

In the previous sütra, the common identity of latent habitnal impressions 
and memories is pointed out. Memories and impressions are interrelated, 
interconnected, interwoven. They act as stimuli in the present life. Even if 
previous lives are divided by social condition, status, time and place, the 
oneness of memory and impression flashes consciously, subconsciously or 
unconsciously and moulds the pattern of the present life. For example, if a 
man's life has taken shape after undergoing many lives in the form of other 
species, memory and impressions at once connect the past to the present life 
even though the interval between them may be a long one. We may therefore 
conclude that the seed of future lives is planted in the present life. 'As you 
sow, so shall yon reap’: we are responsible in this life for moulding our 
future lives. 

The theory of karma, far from being a fatalistic theory of ‘predestination’, 
as many people misunderstand it to be, serves to make us aware of our 
responsibility and our power to affect the future course of our lives. It acts 
as a guide, inspiring us to perform virtuous actions which will gradually 
lead us towards the skill of performing desireless actions. 
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serm qum Freaky 19 ol 


iV.10 tasam anaditvam ca asisah nityatvat 


tasam those memories and impressions 
anaditvam without beginning, existing since eternity 
ca and 

asisah desires 

nityatvat permanent, eternal 


These impressions, memories and desires have existed eternally, as the desire 
to live is eternal. 


Just as the universe is eternal, so are impressions and desires. They have 
existed from time immemorial. For one whose seeds of defects are eradicated, 
and whose desires have come to an end, the upheavals of the universe appear 
to have come to an end. 


Nobody knows the timeless, primeval, absolute One, or when the world 
came into being. Both purusa and prakrti, spirit and nature, existed before 
man appeared. When creation took place, man was endowed with conscious- 
ness, intelligence, mind, senses of perception, organs of action and body. At 
the same time the characteristics or qualities (gunas) of nature, illumination 
(sattva), action (rajas) and inertia (tamas) entered man’s body. Set on the 
wheel of time with the spokes of the gunas of nature, man began to function 
in accordance with these three fundamental, intermingling qualities. Though 
born with a pure heart, he gradually became caught in the web of nature 
and fell prey to the polarities of pleasure and pain, good and evil, love and 
hatred, the permanent and transient. That is how desires (vasana) and 
imprints (sarnskara) rooted themselves in man’s life, and why this sūtra says 
that desires have existed from time immemorial. 

Caught in these opposites, man felt the need of a personal divinity, 
unaffected by afflictions, untouched by actions and reactions, and free from 
the experience of joy and sorrow. This led to a search for the highest ideal 
embodied in purusa, or God. Through this search came culture, and then 
civilization. Man learned to distinguish between good and evil, virtue and 
vice, and what is moral and immoral. That is how yoga was discovered. 

Through yoga sadhana, the desires that have existed since the beginning 
of time are eradicated so that kaivalya can be experienced. 

In II.12, Patafijali explained that the causes of actions are hidden 
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accumulated impressions of our past deeds. In this chapter he speaks of pure 
actions, which collect and store no imprints. 

The essential nature of citta is tranquillity, santa citta. When the sadhaka 
does not allow thought-waves to arise (vyuttbàna citta), naturally there is 
no need for their restraint, nirodha citta. As both are filtered by santa citta, 
the sadbaka dwells in this quiet state and does his duties. His actions are 
pure, and their outcome too will be pure (see IV.7). 

Due to ignorance, joy and sorrow arise and intensify according to one's 
surroundings. If allowed free rein, they disturb the serene state of conscious- 
ness and the gates of kaivalya may remain closed forever. But one can sever 
the links of desires by developing the mind through the grace of yoga. As long 
as one practices yoga, one is free from desire. Devoted, life-long practice of 
yoga stops the wheel of desires, so that one lives in the state of poise and peace. 

(See 1.35; II.1, 9; III.51.) 


OSA: ÚRRA RTR: 1991 


1V.11 hetu phala āsraya alambanaih 
sangrhitatvat esam abhave tad abhavah 


hetu cause, motive, impulse 

phala effect, fruit 

asraya support, shelter, refuge, anything closely connected 
alambanaih dependent upon, resting upon, assistance, help 
sangrhitatvat held together 

esam of these 

abhave in the absence of 

tad of them, of these 

abhavah disappearance 


Impressions and desires are bound together by their dependence upon cause 
and effect. In the absence of the latter, the former too ceases to function. 


Lack of understanding, avidyà, creates afflictions, which in turn create 
desires. This causes the cycle of rebirths. The accumulated impressions of 
memory are without beginning, but have a definite end provided the indi- 
vidual becomes cultured and discerning. When the formation of desire is 
kept in abeyance, the cycle of rebirths comes to an end. 
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Due to the play of the gunas of nature, conditions change, producing the 
illusion that time has changed. 

Past and future are woven into the present, though they appear different 
due to the movement of moments. 

Desire nourishes action aimed at its gratification. The intermission 
between desire, action and fulfilment involves time, which manifests as past, 
present and future. True understanding of motivation and the movement of 
moments releases a yogi from the knot of bondage. 

Moment is changeless and eternal. Moments flow into movements eter- 
nally and are measurable as past, present and future. This measurable time 
is finite, when contrasted with eternity. 

The negative effects of time are intellectual (lack of spiritual knowledge, 
avidyà, and pride, asmita); emotional (attachment to pleasure, raga, and 
aversion to pain, dvesa); and instinctive (the desire to cling to life, abbinivesa). 
Time's positive effect is the acquisition of knowledge. The experience of the 
past supports the present, and progress in the present builds a sound founda- 
tion for the future. One uses the past as a guide to develop discriminative 
power, alertness and awareness which smooth the path for Self-Realization. 
The yogi who studies in depth this unique rotation of time keeps aloof from 
the movement of moments; he rests in the present, at which crucial point 
desires are kept in abeyance. Thus he becomes clear of head, clean of heart, 
and free from time, which binds consciousness. When the conjunction 
between the movement of moments and consciousness terminates, freedom 
and beatitude, kaivalya, are experienced. 

(See III.14, 16; IV.33.) 


qd BREA FA: 1911 


[V.13 te vvakta suksmah gunadtmanah 


te they (past, present and future) 
vyakta manifest 
sūksmāh subtle 


gunatmanab the nature of qualities 


The three phases of time intermingle rhythmically and interweave with the 
qualities of nature. They change the composition of nature’s properties into 
gross and subtle. 
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Desires, actions and rewards are not only entwined with the cycle of time 
but are composed and hidden according to the rhythmic movement of sattva, 
rajas and tamas. They may manifest and be brought to the surface, or remain 
hidden and emerge later. 


Bound to the wheel of time by the gunas, man started to form ideas fuelled 
by desires in the fire of consciousness. Then, through past actions and 
experiences, he began to mould his life in order to gain freedom from 
dualities. This involved time, which has no beginning or end, but is simply 
a succession of moments. Though each moment is eternal and real in its 
continnous flow, it changes into movement. To be free from the cycles of 
cause and effect, man has to mould his behaviour from moment to moment. 
The cause is subtle but the effect is felt. The effects of our actions of yesterday 
are the cause of today's; and the experience of our actions today becomes 
the seed of our actions tomorrow. All actions revolve around time and the 
qualities of nature. 

A yogi has learned to weaken ignorance and increase the light of knowl- 
edge. He has moved from ignorance to knowledge, and darkness to light, 
from death to immortality. He alone knows how to live freely, unaffected 
by the onslanghts of nature. This is kaivalya. 

(See 11.18—19.) 


qonaq i9 v! 


Vol+ parigama ekatyar vastutatrvan 


barinama change, alteration, modification, transformation, expansion 


ekatuat due to oneness, on acconnt of unity 
uastu object, thing, nature 
tattuam essence, real, abiding substance, essential property 


Unity in tbe mutation of time caused by tbe abiding qualities of nature, 
sattva, rajas and tamas, causes modifications in objects, but their unique 
essence, or reality, does not change. 


As there is a harmonious mutation between sattva, rajas and tamas (prakasa, 
kriya and stbiti), both in nature and in the individual self, so there are 
differences in the way we see objects. According to the predominating gunas 
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in one's intelligence, an object is perceived differently although its essence 
remains the same. 


The yogi penetrates the harmonious combination of nature with its gunas, 
understands clearly their mutations, and keeps aloof from them. This study 
helps him to remain in the essence of his object of contemplation which is 
not bound by time or by the qualities of nature. This object is the unchange- 
able seer, or the soul. The seer is not bound by time, whereas mind is. 

This sūtra is a good guide for us. In our practice of dsana and pranayama, 
we are the subjects, the performers. The different asanas and pranayamas 
are the objects which we try to perceive and conceive clearly, so as to 
understand their principles and essence. Due to our accumulated desires and 
impressions; our ways of thinking, seeing and feeling change. If we learn to 
observe carefully, and memorize the basic principles of every posture and 
every breathing practice, we will be able to grasp their true essence. 

Truth is One, and we must experience it in its real essence, without 
distinctions. If it seems to vary, that is because our intelligence and perception 
vary, and this prevents us from seeing the essential truth. If intelligence and 
consciousness are filtered and refined, both subject and object retain and 
reflect their real essence. 

When Patafjali says that dualities disappear when ¿sanas are performed 
perfectly (11.48), he is telling us that the essence of an object does not vary: 
subject and object merge into one, so distinctions between them do not arise. 
Similarly in pranayama, the veil that covers the intelligence is lifted, and 
subject and object reveal their true essence. This conclusion applies equally 
to the essence of all other objects. 

(See II.18—19.) 
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IV.15 vastusamye cittabhedar tayoh vibhaktab 


panthah 
vastu object 
samye being the same 
citta consciousness 
bhedat being different 
tayoh theirs, of these two 
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vibhaktah ^ different, divided, partitioned, separated, parted 
panthah paths, ways of being 


Due to the variance in the quality of mind-content, each person may view 
the same object differently, according to his own way of thinking. 


The object (nature or prakrti) is as real as the subject (purusa), but though 
rhe substance of nature or object remains the same, the perceptions of it vary 
according to the difference in the development of each person’s consciousness. 


Here, consciousness is the perceiver and the object perceived becomes the 
object to be known. On account of rhe wheel of time, substance and qualities 
of nature, and consciousness as perceiver develop differently in each indi- 
vidual. Though different perceivers see an object in different ways, it remains 
the same. For example, the same man or woman is a pleasure to a beloved 
or a lover and a pain to a rival. He or she may be an object of indifference 
to an ascetic and of no interest to a renunciate. Thus, the object is the same, 
the perceiver sees in the light of the interplay of the various gunas. 

In dsana and pranayama, owing to differences in one's constitution and 
frame of mind, techniques and sequences change, but not their essence. As 
soon as the consciousness is purified by removal of the impurity, dsana and 
pranayama disclose their essence. When an even balance is achieved, the 
essence of subject and object are revealed in thcir purest and truest forms. 

When the yogi realizes that the perceiver in the form of consciousness is 
not the real perceiver but an instrument of its lord — the seer or purusa — it 
begins to discard its fluctuations and also its outer form, ego, so as to blend 
into a single unvacillating mind. This allows the single mind to merge in 
the seer, and the seer to shine forth in the light of the soul. This is atma 
jñana, leading to Brahma jfiána. (See 1.41—43.) 


3 Watina qu qunm qar f wq 1981 


IV.16 na ca ekacitta tantram ced vastu tat 
apramánakar radā kim syat 


na not 
ca and 
eka citta one consciousness 
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tantram dependent 

ced it 

vastu object 

tat that 

apramünakam unobserved, unapproved, unrecognized 
tada then 

kim ` what 

syat would happen 


An object exists independent of its cognizance by any one consciousness. 
What happens to it when that consciousness is not there to perceive it? 


The essence of an object is not dependent upon one’s mind or consciousness. 
If the mind or consciousness does not recognize the object, it means that 
mind or consciousness does not see, or that the seer is not stimulated by, 
the object. But this does not mean that the object does not exist. 


As prakrti is as real and eternal as purusa, so are object and subject. Due 
to unripe intelligence and differences in the development of consciousness, 
each individual perceives objects according to his own intellectual ‘wave- 
length’, though their essence does not change. When a yogi reaches perfection 
in his sadhana, intelligence and consciousness touch the supreme knowledge: 
he becomes a fulfilled yogi, and remains merely an uninvolved witness of 
objects. 

Man is a trinity of body, mind and soul. I have already shown that 
according to Indian philosophy, mind is treated as the eleventh sense. The 
five organs of action, five senses of perception and the mind are considered 
to be the eleven senses. Body, senses, mind, intelligence and self are interde- 
pendent: they are part of the cosmic consciousness (mahat), and susceptible 
to mutation and change, unlike the soul, which is changeless. The mind 
ignites stimuli in the senses of perception, or vice versa, and the organs of 
action participate so that the mind can experience objects. These experiences 
are imprinted according to the development of the mind, and in turn create 
impressions on the consciousness. 

If an object does not stimulate the mind, it remains unperceived by the 
mind or the mind fails to grasp it. When the mind is freed from the play of 
the gunas, it sees objects in their true reality, and remains free from impres- 
sions. Its contact with perceived objects is severed. Then mind and soul 
become one, and are one with the essence of all objects. 

(See 1.43; 11.22; 1V.22, 31, 32.) 
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[V.17 raduparāga apeksitvàt cittasya vastu Jñàta 
ajfüiátam 

tad thereby 

uparaga conditioning, colouring 

apeksitvat ^ expectation, hope, desire, want, need 

cittasya by the consciousness, for the consciousness 

vastu object 

jñāta known 

ajñātam unknown 


` 


An object remains known or unknown according to the conditioning or 
expectation of the consciousness. 


Consciousness is not the seer, but an instrument of the seer. A conditioned 
mind can never perceive an object correctly. If the mind sees the object 
without expectation, it remains free. 


An object is understood and known according to the expectation of the 
mind, or remains unrecognized owing to the absence of reflection. When 
the object attracts the mind, contact and reflection begin. This gives rise to 
knowledge. If the mind fails to come in contact with the object, it does not 
perceive it and the object remains unknown. 

If consciousness is conditioned or coloured (see vrttis and klesas — 1.6 and 
II.6), knowledge of the object also becomes coloured. When the conscious- 
ness reflects on the object without condition, taint or expectation, its real 
essence is known. Similarly, if the consciousness reflects on the essence of 
the seer without conditioning, bias, or prejudice, the mind becomes enlight- 
ened. It knows that it is not itself the seer, but only an instrument of the 
seer. The unenlightened mistake mind and consciousness for the seer. 

(See I.2-4, 41; II.3, 12-14, 20.) 
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[V.18 sada Jñatah cittavrttavah tatprabhoh 
purusasya aparinamitvat 


sadà always 

jüatab known 

citta vrttayab fluctuations of the consciousness 
tatprabhoh of its lord 

purusasya of the soul 

aparinamitvat an account of changelessness 


Purusa is ever illuminative and changeless. Being constant and master of the 
mind, he always knows the moods and modes of consciousness. 


The Lord of consciousness is the seer. He is changeless, constant, and never 
alters or falters. 


In deep sleep, consciousness forgets itself. It is purusa, as a witness which 
reminds the mind of sleep after waking. This indicates that purusa is ever 
alert and aware (sada jñātā). Purusa’s alertness will be known to the sadhaka 
only when consciousness is purified and freed from rising thoughts and their 
restraints. Then the sadhaka, the seeker, becomes the seer. 

The seer knows his consciousness and its ramifications. He is the seed 
and root, and consciousness is the seedling. Its stem is the ‘I’ consciousness 
(asmita), which branches forth as ego, intelligence and mind. The seer, being 
the seed and root of consciousness, observes the changes and transformations 
taking place in it. 

(See 11.17, 20, 22-24; IV.30.) 
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1V.19 na tat svabhasam drsyatvar 


na not 

tat that 

svabhasam _ self-illuminative 

drsyatuat because of its knowability or perceptibility 


Consciousness cannol illumine itself as it is a knowable object. 


Consciousness can be seen as an object. It is knowable and perceptible. It 
is not self-illuminative like the seer. 


Consciousness being the seedling of the seer, its growth and luminosity 
depend upon the seed, the light of the seer. Its own light is as that of the 
moon, which is reflected light from the sun. The seer represents the sun, 
and consciousness the moon. As a child feels strong and secure in the presence 
of its parents, consciousness, the child of the seer, draws its strength from 
the seer. 

Consciousness, like the senses of perception, can normally see an object 
but not its own form. For an average person, the eyes pose as the seer when 
apprehending worldly objects. For an intellectual person, the eyes become the 
seen, and the mind the seer. For an enlightened person, mind and intelligence 
become objects for the consciousness. But for the wise seer, consciousness 
itself becomes the object perceived. 

The seer can be subject and object at the same time; consciousness cannot. 
It may therefore be inferred that consciousness has no light of its own. When 
the borrowed light of consciousness is drawn back to its source, the seer, 
or soul, glows brilliantly. 

(See 11.19—20.) 
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Tem d'eau 120] 


1V.20 ckasamaye ca ubhaya anavadhdranam 


ekasamaye at the same time 

ca and 

ubbaya of both 

anavadharanam cannot comprehend, cannot be held with affirmation or 
assurance 


Consciousness cannot comprehend both the seer and itself at the same time. 


It cannot comprehend subject—object, observer—observed, or actor—witness 
at the same time, whereas the seer can. 


Day and night cannot exist simultaneously. Similarly, restlessness and rest- 
fulness cannot co-exist in absolute juxtaposition. In between night and day 
there is dawn. In the same way, there is space between the flow of restlessness, 
cittavrtti or cittavabini, and restfulness, prasanta vrtti or prasanta vabini. In 
between these two rivers of restlessness and restfulness, and underneath 
them, flows the concealed invisible secret river, the river of the soul. This 
is dawn, or the sudden arrival of enlightenment. 

For a yogi, restlessness is the night and restfulness is the day. In between, 
there is a third state which is neither day nor night but dawn. It is the 
diffusion of consciousness, in which the rivers of restlessness and restfulness 
unite in the seat of absolute consciousness. 

When the water of a lake is unruffled, the reflection of the moon on its 
surface is very clear. Similarly, when the lake of consciousness is serene, 
consciousness disseminates itself. This is known as a glimpse, or a reflection, 
of the soul. 

The seer, being constant and unchangeable, can perceive the fluctuations 
as well as the serenity of his consciousness. If consciousness itself were 
self-luminous, it too could be the knower and the knowable. As it has not 
the power to be both, a wise yogi disciplines it, so that he may be alive to 
the light of the soul. 

It is said in the Bhagavad Gita (11.69) ‘One who is self-controlled is awake 
when it appears night to all other beings, and what appears to him as night 
keeps others awake’. A yogic sadbaka thus realizes that when consciousness 
is active, the seer is asleep and when the seer is awake, it is night to the 
consciousness. 

Similarly, in the Hatha Yoga Pradipikà, the word ha is used to signify 
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the seer as the ‘sun’, which never fades; while tha represents consciousness 
as the ‘moon’, which cternally waxes and wanes. 
(See 1.2, 33, 38, 47; 111.10.) 


frr afzqudammg: ufque 1291 


fa S pep o E SS Pu kursu SE aca 


TEE E LL TE ME MO 


citta consciousness 

antaradrsye being knowable by another 

buddhibuddheh ^ cognition of cognitions 

atiprasangah impertinence, rudeness, abundance, too many, superfluity 
smrti memory 

sankarah confusion, commingling 

ca and 


If consciousness were manifold in one’s being, each cognizing the other, the 
intelligence too would be manifold, so the projections of mind would be 
many, each having its own memory. 


Plurality of consciousness would result in lack of understanding between 
one mind and another, leading to utter confusion and madness. Patafijali 
therefore concludes that consciousness is one and cannot be many. 


As atree has many branches, all connected to the trunk, the various wave- 
lengths of thoughts are connected to a single consciousness. This conscious- 
ness remains pure and divine at its source in the spiritual heart. When it 
branches from the source towards the head, it is called created consciousness, 
nirmita citta, which, being fresh, is untrained and uncultured. The moment 
it comes into contact with objects, it becomes tainted, creating moods in 
the thought-waves. These moods are the five fluctuations (vrttis) and five 
afflictions (klesas) (see I.6 and 11.3). 

The early commentators on Patafijali’s Yoga Sutras borrowed terms for 
the various modes of consciousness from Buddhist philosophy. They are 
discerning knowledge (vijñāna), perceptive knowledge of joys and sorrows 
(vedana), resolution (sarjfia), likeness and semblance (ri##pa) and impression 
(sarnskara). All these are monitored by nirmita citta. 
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These moods should not be mistaken for a plurality of minds. The mind 
remains the same, but moods create an illusion of several minds. If the minds 
were really many, then each would have its own memory and intelligence. 
This becomes preposterous. Just as a room fitted with mirrors puzzles the 
onlooker, the idea of many minds causes confusion and absurdity. 

The practice of yoga disciplines and cultures the consciousness of the 
head, by which it perfects the art of analysis (savitarka), judges precisely 
(savicára), experiences unalloyed bliss (amanda), becomes auspicious (sas- 
mita) and moves towards mature intelligence (consciousness of the heart) 
and unalloyed wisdom (rtambhara prajna). 

The two facets of consciousness have been beautifully and poetically 
explained in the Mundakopanisad (section 3, canto 1 and 2). Two birds sit 
together on a fig tree. One hops restlessly from branch to branch, pecking 
at different fruits which are variously sour, bitter, salty, and sweet. Not 
finding the taste it wants, it becomes more and more agitated, flying to ever 
more far-flung branches. The other remains impassive, steady, silent and 
blissful. Gradually the taster of fruits draws nearer to his quiet companion 
and, wearying of his frantic search, also becomes calm, unconsciously losing 
the desire for fruit, and experiencing non-attachment, silence, rest and bliss. 

The yogi can learn from this. The tree represents the body, the two birds 
are the seer and consciousness, fruits are sprouted or secondary conscious- 
ness, and the different tastes of fruits are the five senses of perception which 
form the fluctuations and afflictions in the wavelengths of the mind. 

The steady bird is the eternal, pure, divine, omniscient seer. The other is 
the sprouted or secondary consciousness absorbed in desire and fulfilment, 
and exhibiting different moods and modes of thought. After experiencing a 
variety of pain and pleasure, the secondary consciousness changes its mood 
and modes, identifies its true nature, reconsiders and returns to rest on its 
source mind. This return of the consciousness from the seat of the head 
towards the seat of the spiritual heart is purity of consciousness, divya citta. 
This is yoga. 

(See I.4—6, 17, 48; I1.3—4.) 
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IV.22 citeh apratisamkramáyáh radakàárápattau 
svabuddhisathvedanam 


citeh the seer 

apratisamkramayah changeless, non-moving 

tad its 

akara form 

àpattau having accomplished, identified, assumed 
sva one's own 

buddbi intelligence 

samvedanam knows, assumes, identifies 


Consciousness distinguishes its own awareness and intelligence when it 
reflects and identifies its source — the changeless seer — and assumes his form. 


Through the accomplishment of pure consciousness comes knowledge of the 
unchangeable seer who rests on his own intelligence and nowhere else. 


When consciousness no longer fluctuates, then its pure nature surfaces to 
comprehend itself. As stated in the commentary on IV.21, consciousness has 
two facets, one pure, divine and immutable, the other changeable, transient 
and exhibitive. It has no light of its own but acts as a medium or agent 
between the seer and the objects seen. Due to ignorance, it does not realize 
that it is impersonating the seer. But the seer knows the movements of the 
consciousness. 

When one facet of consciousness ceases to operate, it ends its contact 
with the external world and stops collecting impressions. The other facet is 
drawn to the seer, and the two unite. Intelligence and consciousness merge 
in their abode — the atman, and the soul comes face to face with itself. 

A dirty mirror obscures reflection, a clean mirror reflects objects clearly. 
The illumined consciousness becomes purified and reflects objects exactly as 
they are. The reflector is called bitnba-pratibimba vada, or the exposition 
of double reflection. There is no difference between the source object and 
the reflected image. The soul reflects the soul. It is the fulfilment of yoga. 
Citta is identified with the seer. This is svabuddhi samvedanam or intuitive 
understanding of the inner voice. 

An everyday example of our consciousness taking on the absolute quality 
and form of the object we observe, is when we gaze into the dancing flames of 
a fire, or at the waves of the sea, or the wind in the tree-tops. We feel totally 
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immersed in watching, without thought or impatience, as though we ourselves 
were the unending waves or the flickering flames, or the wind-swept trees. 


zexsiNee Rid wally 1231 


1V.23 drastr drsya uparaktam cittath sarvartham 


drastr the knower, the seer 

drsya the knowable, the seen 

uparaktam coloured, reflected, tainted, afflicted 
cittam consciousness 


sarvartham — all-pervading, cognizing, comprehending, apprehending 


Consciousness, reflected by the seer as well as by the seen, appears to be 
all-comprehending. 


Consciousness, being in conjunction both with the seer and the seen, appears 
to an average individual to be all-pervading, omniscient and real. When one 
is cultured and purified, one realizes that consciousness has no existence of 
its own but is dependent on the seer. 


As the physical frame is the body of consciousness, so consciousness is the 
body of the seer. Consciousness is the bridge between nature and soul, and 
its conjunction is either illumined by the seer or tainted by the seen. The 
wise yogi frees consciousness from the qualities of nature; he keeps it clean 
so that it is reflected without distortion both by the seer and the seen. 

When the waves of the sea subside, they lose their identities and become 
the sea. Similarly, when the waves of the seer — the senses of perception, 
mind, intelligence and consciousness — subside, they lose their identities and 
merge in the ocean of the seer, for the seer to blaze forth independently. 
This is the sight of the soul. 

For a clearer understanding of consciousness, we should read sütras 
IV.22—25 as a group. 

In IV.22, Patafijali explains that consciousness is no longer a subject but 
an object. It is not a knower but the known. As it is trained by sadhana 
towards maturity (paripakva citta), it gains purity (Suddba citta) through 
pure intelligence (suddha buddhi). 

Until now, consciousness was under the impression that it was the reflector 
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(bimba) and all other images were its reflected reflections (pratibiriba). This 
sütra explains that consciousness in its immature state takes itself to be all- 
powerful and all-pervading, but the truth is that the seer is actually the reflec- 
tor. Patafijali shows that the impersonating consciousness is transformed to the 
level of the seen, so that both the reflector and its reflection, citta, are identical. 

It is said in the Bhagavad Gita (v1.19) that as a lamp in a windless place 
does not flicker, so the sheaths of a cultured yogi do not shake. They remain 
untouched by the wind of desires for the seer to reflect his own glorious 
light, atmajyoti, and to dwell in that light, purusa jñana. 

(See 1.41; 11.18, 23; IV.4.) 


nilm PR TS AEM (vl 


[V.24 tat asabkhyeya vasanabhih citram api 
parartharh samhatyakaritvat 


tat that 

asankhyeya innumerable 

vasanabhih knowledge derived from memory, impressions, desires, trust 
citram variegated, filled with, equipped 

api althongh 

parartham for the sake of another 

samhatya well knitted, firmly united, closely allied 

karitvat on account of it, because of it 


Though the fabric of consciousness is interwoven with innumerable desires 
and subconscious impressions, it exists for the seer on account of its proxim- 
ity to the seer as well as to the objective world. 


Though consciousness has been clouded with impressions (sarmskaras) 
throughout eternity, its aim is not only to satisfy the desires of the senses 
(bhoga) but also to further the emancipation (apavarga) of the soul. 


Consciousness is tied by a hidden force both to the seer and to nature. It is 
well equipped to reach the seer, though it has no ambition of its own except 
to serve its Lord. 

Consciousness has innumerable tendencies and impressions derived from 
memory, among which longing for pleasures and freedom from pleasures 
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stand out. They are desired impressions. From this, it becomes clear that 
consciousness, being close to nature and spirit, feels that it does not exist 
for its own sake but for the sake of purusa and prakrti. In the same way 
that a lover of God offers food, clothes and comforts as if they were essential 
to God, consciousness wants to satisfy its Lord with the pleasures of the world. 
Once consciousness is cultured through yogic discipline, it becomes ripe and 
illumined. It realizes that the seer is not interested in objects of pleasure and 
opts to serve with detachment. Now that it understands its inner value, it 
realizes the triviality of nature's pleasures and turns towards the path of Self- 
Realization. Thus transformed, it begins its journey towards emancipation. 

If one's karmas are good, they awaken curiosity and guide it towards the 
path of kaivalya; they reward one's effort with the vision of the soul. Yogic 
practices speed up this process, beginning with the conquest of the body 
and ending in the vision of the soul. This is salvation. 

(See 1.41; 1I.18—19; 22-23; IV.18, 27.) 


RARA amerma PAR: 12%! 


IV.25 visesadarsinah áàtmabhava bhävanānivrttih 


visesa distinction, specific quality, peculiarity 
darsinab to whom, who sees, the seer 

atmabhava the ideas of the seer, the thought of the seer 
bhavana feeling, reflection 

nivrttih return, disappearance, emancipation 


For one who realizes the distinction between citta and atma, the sense of 
separation between the two disappears. 


When the difference between consciousness (citta) and the projector of the 
consciousness (citi) is recognized, the search for Self-Realization ends. 


From IV.15 to IV.25, Patañjali takes the sadhaka progressively to the realiz- 
ation that consciousness is not the all-knower, but simply an instrument of 
the soul. 

For one who is not sure of the difference between consciousness and soul 
(citta and citi), an analogy is given; the blades of grass which shoot up 
during the rainy season prove the existence of the hidden seeds. 
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In this sūtra Patafijali explains that the seed of the soul (atma bija) is 
sown at the right time for the knowledge of the soul (atra jfiána) to be 
firmly established. As we mistake a rope for a snake at first glance, but 
realize that upon examination that it is a rope, consciousness at this stage 
realizes that it is not all-knowing but an instrument of the soul. Avidya is 
vanquished and the practitioner thoroughly understands objective as well 
as subjective knowledge, without colourization. Here all moods and modes 
cease to flow, and consciousness is elevated to the optimum degree to behold 
the exalted state of the seer. The yogi is no longer drawn towards the 
temptations of the world. His search for the self ends. He becomes a master 
of yoga and a master of himself. He is yogesvara. This is the substance 
(svarūpa) of yoga and a distinct attribute of the seer (visesa darsinah). 

(See 1.47; I1I.10, 12; III.56.) 


eet RR Spear Rq RSI 


[V.26 tada vivekanimnam kaivalva pragbharam 


cictam 
tadà then 
vivekanimnam flow of exalted intelligence in consciousness 
kaivalya indivisible state of existence, emancipation 
prag towards 
bharam gravitation, influence, importance 
cittam consciousness 


Then consciousness is drawn strongly towards the seer or the soul due to 
the gravitational force of its exalted intelligence. 


When the exalted intelligence is ablaze, consciousness is illumined; it becomes 
free and tinged with the divine (citta suddhi). Due to this divine light, citta, 
with its exalted intelligence, is drawn as if by a magnet towards its source: 
the indivisible seer who is alone, free and full. 


Before reaching the state of exalted intelligence, consciousness is attracted 
more towards the pleasures of the world. When intelligence is free from 
doubts and prejudices, it gravitates towards the absolute seer. 

As a farmer builds dykes between his fields to regulate the flow of water, 
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exalted intelligence builds a dyke for the consciousness, so that it does not 
move again towards the world, but turns and flows towards union with the 
divine seer. This is kaivalya, an existence filled with freedom and beatitude. 
Such a yogi becomes a king amongst men. 

Here, I should like to draw the reader’s attention to Patafijalí's use of 
the word ‘gravitation’, showing that in his day science was not behind 
modern westérn scientific thought; indeed, it may have been its precursor. 

(See 1.49; I1.25—26; III.55 and IV .29.) 


ARSAY maara ASMA: 1261 


PS 9 dues iioi 


Vous AUC tue PilhP6SNi ESL uni Pas 
sari.naqgrfebpisg 
tat that 
cchidresu a hole, slit, pore, fissure, defect, rent, flaw, fault, opening 
pratyaya going towards, belief, firm conviction, trust, reliance, con- 


fidence, content, notion 
antarani interval, space, intermission 
samskarebhyah from impression 


Notwithstanding this progress, if one is careless during the interval, a fissure 
arises due to past hidden impressions, creating division between the con- 
sciousness and the seer. 


The force of past impressions may create loopholes in the form of intellectual 
pride or other varying moods or modes of thought, which breach the con- 
sciousness and disturb the harmony and serenity of oneness with the pure 
Self (atmabbava). 


This sütra shows a way to combat old impressions which may influence the 
consciousness and fissure it. 

Patafijali cautions that even for the supreme intelligence, the subconscious 
samskáàras may surface in this intermediate stage and sway the consciousness. 

Patafijali advises yogis who wish to be frec from worldly life to be con- 
stantly vigilant in order to overcome these old habits, lest their consciousness 
waver between the desire for perfection and actual perfection. The un- 
interrupted practice of yoga unconditionally vanquishes these fissures in 
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consciousness, and eradicates doubts and prejudices, so that pure wisdom 
may shine. 

(Consciousness in evolved souls is dealt with in 1.18, wherein the yogi is 
on the threshold of sabija and nirbija samadbis.) 

In the Bhagavad Gita 1.59, Lord Krsna says that inherent desire persists 
as a fissure even in the most austere renunciate. Only the vision of the 
Supreme resolves these latent faults forever. From that moment no worldly 
desire or temptation can endanger the equanimity and virtue of the yogi. 

(See 1.50; 111.55—56.) 
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banam abandonment, extinction, harm, deficiency, damage 
esam of these 

klesavat afflictions 

uktam uttered, spoken, said 


In the same way as the sadhaka strives to be free from afflictions, the yogi 
must handle these latent impressions judiciously to extinguish them. 


The gap between consciousness and the seer can breed disharmony and 
disturbance in one’s self. As fire is deprived of fuel, the yogi has to remove 
the latent impressions from the consciousness and extinguish them, for it to 
be in harmony with the seer. 


Patafijali advises the yogi to eradicate disturbances by reintroducing yogic 
disciplines with faith, vigour and vitality. As the sadhaka earlier strove to 
rid himself of the afflictions of avidya, asmita, raga, dvesa and abbinivesa, 
the exalted yogi must, through practice, press, dry out and close the perfor- 
ations in the consciousness. 

IV 27 stated that subconscious impressions surface in the form of intellec- 
tual pride, which hinders progress towards the goal of union with the divine 
seer. As roasted seeds do not germinate, so the fire of wisdom must burn 
out impressions and ambitions, ending their power to gencrate disturbing 
thoughts so that the consciousness maintains its union with the seer forever. 
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1V.29 prasathkhvane api akusidasya sarvatha 
vivekakhyateh dharmameghah samadhih 


prasamkhyane highest form of intelligence, evolution, enumeration, 
reflection, deep meditation 


api even 

akusidasya free from desires and aversions, one who has no selfish 
interest Or motivation 

sarvatha constant, wholly, entirely, at all times 


vivekakhyateh with awareness, discrimination and attentive intelligence 

dbarmamegbab rain cloud of virtue, delightful fragrant virtue, rain cloud 
of justice, showering of dharma 

samadhih supreme spirit, union putting together 


The yogi who has no interest even in this highest state of evolution, 
and maintains supreme attentive, discriminative awareness, attains dharma- 
meghah samadhi: he contemplates the fragrance of virtue and justice. 


When the stream of virtue pours in torrents and the consciousness is washed 
clean of bias, prejudice and ambition, the light of the soul dawns. This is 
dharma megha samadhi: the fruit of the practice of yoga. 


If the yogi, knowing that the highest form of intelligence is also a hindrance, 
remains uninterested even in this enlightened wisdom as well as in spiritual 
attainments, virtuousness descends upon him like torrential rain, washing 
away his individual personality. His only ambition now is to sustain spiritual 
health. He has purity and clarity. His personality has been transformed. He 
becomes humane, universal and divine. He lives forever in dharma megha 
samadhi*, unsurpassed bliss. 

He has renounced everything, and is a viveki (one who distinguishes the 
invisible soul from the visible world), a jfianin (sage), a vairagin (renunciate), 
and a bhaktan (divine devotee). Now he has attained nirbija samadhi. 

(See 1.16, 49—50; III.50, 55—56.) 


* A cloud has two facets. It may cover the sky without bringing rain. This makes the atmos- 
phere gloomy and people become inactive and dull. But if the cloud bursts into rain, the 
atmosphere is cleared, the sun shines, and people go out to work joyfully. 

Similarly, the yogi should not make the consciousness quiet in a tamasic way, but in an 
alert, sattvic way to shine forth brilliantly to live in the delightful, fragrant rain-cloud of virtue. 
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[V.30 tarah klesa karma nivrttih 


tatab thereafter, thence 

klesa afflictions 

karma action 

nivrttih return, disappear, abstaining from action, cessation from 


worldly concerns and being engaged in the field of emanci- 
pation, bliss and beatitude 


Then comes the end of afflictions and of karma. 


The effect of dbarma megha samadbi is freedom, freedom from the five afflic- 
tions and fluctuations. It is the highest form of intelligence and evolution. 


From this rain-cloud of virtue, afflictions cease of their own accord and in 
their place, divine actions with no reactions flow forth like a river from the 
yogi. This is freedom. 

Avidyà, the mother of afflictions, is eradicated, root and branch, along 
with residual subliminal impressions. The sadbaka will not now deviate 
from the path of divinity nor perform an act that binds, hinders or precon- 
ditions his consciousness. He is free from the bondage of karma. 

In the Bhagavad Gita (v1.5), Lord Krsna says that each individual has to 
cultivate himself to become enlightened, and to learn not to degrade himself, 
for the Self alone is the friend of the individual self, and the Self alone is 
the enemy of the egotistical self. i 

As the light of a lamp fades as the oil runs out, so the lamp of the mind is 
extinguished as its fuel, the actions producing joys and sorrows, is exhausted. 

As nirmàna citta is extinguished of its own accord, its root motivation 
is burnt out leaving no opportunity for the production of effects. The cycle 
of cause and effect is at an end, and the yogi is freed from the grip of nature. 
Even in this liberated state, he will not forego his practices. He will continue 
to maintain them as a divine command, so that the freedom earned may 
not be lost by neglect". 

(See I.3—5, 47; 11.12, 20—21, 24, 52; 111.55—56; IV.3, 4 and 25.) 


* [n II.16, Pataíijali spoke of avoidable future pains. There, he urged the sadbaka to train his 
intelligence through right understanding and cultivation of right action from the moment he 
begins yoga. In this sütra, as the consciousness has been fully ripened, he cautions the yogi 
that if fissures are formed in the citta, afflictions will affect him instantaneously and not at a 
future time. 
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1V.31 tadà sarva avarana malàpetasya jfüiünasya 
ánantyát jheyam alpam 


tadà then 

sarva all 

avarana veil, covering, concealing, surrounding, enclosing, interrupting 
mala impurities 

apetasya devoid of, bereft of, deprived of, removed 

jfiánasya of knowledge 

ānantyāt because of infinity 

jñeyam the knowable 

alpam small, little, trivial 


Then, when the veils of impurities are removed, the highest, subjective, pure, 
infinite knowledge is attained, and the knowable, the finite, appears as trivial. 


The stream of virtue eradicates all the veils of impurities. The yogi is devoid 
of doubts, preconceptions and prejudices. The infinite light of the soul 
illumines him continuously, and his consciousness and the seer become one. 
For him, knowledge gained through the organs of cognition and through 
consciousness are insignificant compared with the infinite wisdom emanating 
from the soul. 


This sūtra describes the characteristics of the yogi who is devoid of afflicting 
actions. His head becomes clear and his heart clean and pure as crystal. 

When the clouds disperse, the sky becomes clear. When the sun is bright, 
no other light is required. When the light of the soul blazes, the yogi does 
not need mind or intelligence to develop knowledge. 

His knowledge springs eternally from the seed of all knowledge (ātman) 
as jfiana gahgà (perennial river of wisdom), and he perceives directly. He 
has reached the state of fulfilment. 

(See 1.3, 47; II.22, 52; III.49, 56.) 
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1V.32 tatah krearthanam parinamakrama 
samaptih gunanam 


tatah thence, by that 

krtarthanam having fulfilled their duties 

parinama change, alteration, transformation, expansion 
krama regular process, course, order, service, succession 
samaptih the end 

gunanam qualities of nature, sattva, rajas and tamas 


When dharmameghah samadhi is attained, qualities of nature (gunas) come 
to rest. Having fulfilled their purpose, their sequence of successive mutations 
is at an end. 


Having transformed the yogi’s consciousness by the radiation of the rays of 
the soul, the orderly mutations and rhythmic sequences of the qualities of 
nature, sattva, rajas and tamas come to an end. Their tasks are fulfilled, 
and they return to nature. 


The essence of intelligence and the essence of consciousness both now retire 
to rest in the abode of the soul. The master, the seer or the soul, is indepen- 
dent. He keeps the gunas in abeyance, or uses them when necessary. They 
willingly serve him as devoted servants, without influencing him as before, 
and without interfering in his true glory. 

(See 11.18, 22-24.) 


errr sfera RE: sq: 1321 


1V.33 ksana prativogi parináma apardnta 
nirgrahvah kramah 


ksana moments 

pratiyogi uninterrupted sequences, corresponding to, related to, co- 
operating with, equally matched, counteracting 

parinama change, transformation, alteration, expansion 
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aparanta at the end 

nirgrabyah ^ distinctly recognizable, entirely apprehensible, entirely com- 
prehensible 

kramab regular process, course, order, series, succession 


As tbe mutations of tbe gunas cease to function, time, tbe uninterrubted 
movement of moments, stops. This deconstruction of tbe flow of time is 
comprehensible only at this final stage of emancipation. 


The sequence of time is related to the order of movements of the gunas of 
nature. Only the yogi recognizes this inter-relationship and is free from 
gunas. 


The uninterrupted succession of moments is called time. These movements 
of moments and the uninterrupted mutation of the gunas of nature are 
distinctly recognizable at the culminating point of transformation. 

The average person is not aware of moments: he understands their move- 
ment as past, present and future. When moments slip away from one’s 
awareness, one lives in movements. Memory begins to exert its influence, 
and consciousness is felt at this juncture in the movements of time. 

The perfect yogi lives in the moment without getting involved in move- 
ments: the movements of moments are arrested, and psychological and 
chronological time come to an end. Living in the moment, the yogi sees the 
seer. This is evolution. Nature eternally helps the intelligence and conscious- 
ness towards evolution (parinama nityan), while the seer remains eternally 
changeless (kistastba nityan). (See IV.21 with reference to the Mundakopani- 
sad. The first bird, as seer, was called kutastha nityan as it remained steady 
and still; the other, as consciousness (parindma nityan) was constantly 
moving in the effort to reach the first one.) 

Evolution takes place in a moment. Moment implies instant while move- 
ment implies time. When change comes, it arrives at once in a moment, only 
after a series of efforts involving movements of time. Transformation does 
not come without effort. As change is noticeable to an average individual, 
so the end transformation is distinguishable to a yogi by virtue of his pure 
wisdom: dharma megha samadhi. He is free from time, place and space 
while others remain trapped in this net. He is neither attracted towards 
nature nor disturbed by it. He is now a divine yogi. 

(See 11.18; 111.13, 15, 53.) 
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1V.34 purusartha sunydnam gunanam 
pratiprasavah kaivalyath svarüpapratisthà 
và citisaktih itt 


purusartha fourfold aims of man; discharging one’s duties and obliga- 
tions to oneself, one's family, society and country (dharma); 
pursuit of vocation or profession, following one’s means of 
livelihood and acquisition of. wealth (artha); cultured and 
artistic pursuits, love and gratification of desires (kama); 
emancipation or liberation from worldly life (moksa) 
Siinyanam devoid of 


gunanam of the three fundamental qualities 

pratiprasavah involution, re-absorption, going back into the original form 
kaivalyam liberation, emancipation, beatitude 

svarüpa in one's own nature 

pratistha establishment, installation, consecration, completion 

va or 

citisaktih the power of pure consciousness 

iti that is all 


Kaivalya, liberation, comes when the yogi has fulfilled the purusarthas, the 
fourfold aims of life, and has transcended the gunas. Aims and gunas return 
to their source, and consciousness is established in its own natural purity. 


The yogi with the stream of virtuous knowledge is devoid of all aims of life 
as he is free from the qualities of nature. Purusarthas are man’s four aims 
in life: dharma (science of duty), artha (purpose and means of life), Rama 
(enjoyments of life) and moksa (freedom from worldly pleasures). They leave 
the fulfilled seer and merge in nature. 


Patafijali speaks of the purusarthas only in the very last sūtra. This may 
puzzle the aspirant. Patafijali is an immortal being who accepted human 
incarnation with its joys and sorrows, attachments and aversions, in order 
to live through emotional upheavals and intellectual weaknesses to help us 
to overcome these obstacles and guide us to freedom. Awareness of the aims 
of life may have been unconsciously hidden in his heart, to surface only 
at the end of his work. But his thoughts on the purusarthas are implicitly 
contained in the earlier chapters, and expressed clearly at the end. So I feel 
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that the four padas are, consciously or unconsciously, founded on these four 
aims and stages of activity. 

The first pada deals with dbarma, the science of disciplining the fluctu- 
ations of the consciousness. For this reason, it begins with the code of 
conduct, Yogàánusásanam. The second pada gives dctailed information 
regarding this practice and the purpose (artba) behind this discipline. Here, 
the purpose of yoga is physical health and contentment so that one may 
enjoy the pleasures of the world or seek emancipation (see 11.18). The third 
bada explains the hidden wealth in the form of extraordinary powers which 
come through yogic practices, tempting one to make use of them for worldly 
joys (kama) rather than for spiritual purposes. The fourth pada speaks of 
cultivating actions which cannot produce reactions, and of renouncing the 
attractions of yogic powers, so that consciousness may dissolve in the light 
of the soul (moksa) for the very Being to shine forth. 

As Patafijali ends his work with moksa, the culmination of the four aims, 
it is perhaps worth considering the social, cultural and civic conditions of 
his time which still apply to our lives today. The yogis and sages of India 
formulated ways and means for creating a harmonious and peaceful life by 
classifying men's minds according to their avocations (varnas), their stages 
of life (asramas) and their aims in life (purusarthas). 

Lord Krsna says in the Bhagavad Gita (1v.13) that men are born according 
to their acquired moral, mental, intellectual and spiritual growth. These are 
known as duties of communities (varna dharma). Varna is the psychological 
characteristic of man according to his words, thoughts and deeds. The word 
means colour, cover, abode, sort, kind and quality. The four orders are 
divided according to man’s different stages of evolution; they are brabmana 
(priestly class), ksatriya (warrior class), vaisya (merchant class), and sadra 
(working class). In the civic sense, they are divisions of labour and not a 
rigid caste system as they are often held to be. 

Again, according to the Bhagavad Gita (xvi1.40—44), ‘serenity, faith, 
self-restraint, austerity, purity, forbearance, uprightness and knowledge to 
lead a pure and divine life’ are said to be the characteristics of a brabmana. 
A brabmana is one who knows about the Self (purusa), and has understood 
and realized the divinity in himself. 

*Heroism, vigour, firmness, resourcefulness, generosity, fighting for the 
right and upholding justice to maintain truth' are the allotted functions of 
a ksatriya. 

*One who cultivates, tends and looks after the needs of society, conserves, 
is thrifty and frugal, but struggles to earn wisdom and virtue according 
to his mental capacity’ is a vaisya; while one ‘who is servile, a sycophant, 
submissive and labours hard’, is a sadra. 

These mental characteristics consciously or unconsciously exist even today 
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in all types of vocation. Here is an example of this, applied to yogic discipline. 
In the beginning of practice, it is a great struggle and effort and one has 
to sweat profusely in body and brain to get a grasp of it. It is almost like 
manual labour. This is sadra dharma. 

The second stage of evolution in yogic practice begins when one con- 
sciously sets out to accumulate experience in order to teach, so as to earn 
a living. This is vaisya dharma. 

When one builds up courage and becomes firm in striving further to 
develop skill and mastery over the subject, then one gains the authority to 
share one’s knowledge and experience and to maintain and uphold the subtle 
refinements of the art. Then one’s sadhana is that of the ksatriya. 

If one further proceeds in his practices in order to experience the indivis- 
ible, exalted and absolute state of Being (jivatman) which is the body of the 
Universal Spirit (Paramatman), and surrenders to Him in word, thought and 
deed, one is a brabmana in yogic sadhana. This is the religious fervour of 
yoga — the aim of each practitioner. 

Man's life is similarly divided into four stages of development. They are 
that of the student (brabmacaryasrama), the ordinary householder (grhast- 
asrama), the householder who begins to learn non-attachment (vanaprasth- 
asrama), and finally that of the man detached from worldly thoughts and 
attached to God (sannyasasrama). The hundred-year span of man's life is 
divided into four parts, each of 25 years, so that one may adjust one’s life 
to evolve through these fourfold stages and fourfold objectives of life towards 
the experience of True Being. 

The aims (purusarthas) are dharma, artha, kama and moksa. 

Dharma is the careful observation of one’s ethical, social, intellectual and 
religious duties in daily life. Strictly speaking this is taught at the level of 
studentship, but it must be followed throughout life; without this religious 
quality in daily life, spiritual attainment is not possible. 

Artha is acquisition of wealth in order to progress towards higher pursuits 
of life including understanding the main purpose of life. If one does not earn 
one’s own way, dependence on another will lead to a parasitic life. One is 
not meant to be greedy while accumulating wealth, but only to meet one’s 
needs, so that one’s body is kept nourished so that one may be free from 
worries and anxieties. In this stage one also finds a partner with whom to 
lead a householder’s life. One comes to understand human love through 
individual friendship and compassion, so that one may later develop a univer- 
sal fellowship leading to the realization of divine love. The householder is 
expected to fulfil his responsibilities of bringing up his children and helping 
his fellow men. Therefore, married life has never been considered a hindrance 
to happiness, to divine love or to the union with the Supreme Soul. 

Kama means enjoyment of the pleasures of life provided one does not 
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lose physical health, or harmony and balance of mind. The Self cannot be 
experienced by a weakling, and the body, the temple of the soul, has to be 
treated with care and respect. Asana, pranayama and dhyana, therefore, are 
essential to purify the body, stabilize the mind and clarify the intelligence. 
One must learn to use the body as a bow, and asana, pranayama and dhyana 
as arrows to be aimed at the target — the seer or the soul. 

Moksa means liberation, freedom from the bondage of worldly pleasures. 
It is the experience of emancipation and beatitude, possible only when one 
is free from physical, psychological, intellectual and environmental afflictions 
(see 1.30—31), and from poverty, ignorance and pride. In this state one realizes 
that power, knowledge, wealth and pleasure are merely passing phases. Each 
individual has to work hard to free himself from the qualities of nature 
(gunas) in order to master them and become a gunátitan. This is the very 
essence of life, a state of indivisible, infinite, full, unalloyed bliss. 

These aims involve virtuous actions and are linked with the qualities 
of nature and the growth of consciousness. When the goal of freedom is 
attained, the restricting qualities of consciousness and nature cease to exist. 
At this point of fulfilment, the yogi realizes that the seeker, the seer and the 
instrument used to cognize the seer is dtman. This absoluteness of conscious- 
ness is nothing but the seer. Now, he is established in his own nature. This 
is kaivalyavastha. 

The practice of yoga serves all aims of life. Through the proper use 
of the organs of action, senses of perception, mind, ego, intelligence and 
consciousness, their purpose of serving their Lord, the seer, comes to an 
end, and these vestments of the seer, along with the qualities of nature, 
involute and withdraw, to merge in the root of nature (mila-prakrti). 

There, they are held and isolated. By this, the citta becomes pure and 
supreme. In this supreme state, citta divinely merges in the abode of the seer 
so that the seer can shine forth in his pristine, pure and untainted state of 
aloneness. Now, the yogi shines as a king amongst men. He is crowned with 
spiritual wisdom. He is a krtarthan, a fulfilled soul, who has learned to 
control the property of nature. He brings purity of intelligence (see III.56) 
into himself. He is now free from the rhythmic mutation of gunas, of time, 
and thus free from aims and objects as his search for the soul ends. All the 
twenty-four principles of nature (see 11.19) move back into nature and the 
twenty-fifth, the seer, stands alone, in kaivalya. He is one without a second, 
he lives in benevolent freedom and beatitude. With this power of pure 
consciousness, citta sakti, he surrenders completely to the seed of all seers, 
Paramatma or God. 

Lord Krsna, in the Bhagavad Gita xv11.61—62, explains that ‘the Supreme 
Ruler abides in the hearts of all beings and guides them, mounting them on 
wheels of knowledge for spiritual evolution’. He says: ‘one who has earned 
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this divine knowledge should seek refuge by surrendering all actions as 
well as himself to the Supreme Spirit or God', so that he journeys from 
Self-Realization towards God-Realization. 

Patafijali began the journey towards the spiritual kingdom with the word 
atha meaning ‘now’. He ends with the word iti, meaning ‘that is all’. The 
yogi has reached his goal. 

Here ends the exposition of kaivalya, the fourth pada of Patafijali's Yoga 
Sütras. 
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Here end the Yoga Sutras of Patafijali, the greatest thinker India has ever 
known, speaking to us across the ages, at a time when mankind, with its 
technical and social progress, and its paucity of human and spiritual values, 
is at a crossroads. 

With the ending of the sütras comes the hope of a new beginning, a new 
age, a rekindling of interest in Patafijali’s universal philosophy, which aims 
for the good of all mankind. 

My words would indeed be in vain if, towards the end of this century, 
yoga had not become so resoundingly successful, and so widely practised. 
But yoga is no longer regarded as a ‘fringe’ subject merely for the elite few, 
though it deals in transcendentals. It is not a will-o'-the-wisp theory, but 
tangible, scientific and of proven value. The flame of yoga has lighted for 
sádbakas all over the world the way to physical health, mental strength and 
spiritual growth. 

India is believed to be the mother of civilization. Patafijali is known as 
the father of yoga. In our own invocatory prayers, we call him a patriarch, 
spiritual father of many generations, and a revered sage. 

His Yoga Sutras is a concise work, eloquent in style, with a minimum of 
words and an unparalleled wealth of meaning. 

The sütras are terse. Yet they are full of gems of wisdom on which to 
ponder and by which to live. Patafijali has studied the human condition in 
depth and shown why man suffers, and how he may overcome his sufférings 
— how each of us can lead a fuller and happier life. 

He was the analyst of consciousness, and its various states and moods. 
His methodology proves an original mind, a clear, penetrating intellect and 
an astounding analytical ability. 

He offers us a total model of consciousness, both in its internal and 
external aspects; how it turns outwards, how it turns inwards, and how it 
may repose quietly within itself. He offers us a clear explanation of the 
natural and physical world wherever it relates to consciousness, sense aware- 
ness and human action. He offers a graduated method of evolution and 
transcendence of consciousness. He describes differences between individuals 
according to the three qualities of nature, and explains how each one, accord- 
ing to his aptitude and state of intelligence, may integrate himself through 
the quest for freedom. Interestingly, he does not consider people to be 
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fundamentally different at heart. He leads us from the particular and differen- 
tiated to the Absolute and Indivisible. 

Yet, he is not a dry psychologist or philosopher. He leads us not into the 
labyrinthine ramifications of the mind and consciousness but into our inner 
selves, where we may seek shelter and peace. This peace is eternally present 
in the core of our being, waiting for us, guiding us, sometimes hidden, 
sometimes chiding, sometimes welcoming. We find this inner peace through 
our yoga practice. 

Patafijali does not omit India's unique traditional contribution to human 
upliftment, the techniques of ásana and pranayama which play their role in 
bringing about the states of pratyabara, dbarana, dbyana and samadbi, after 
the firm foundation has been laid through yama and niyama. A life which 
does not include these becomes mechanical, theoretical and static. 

The Yoga S#tras are set in a universal context as a guide to human 
existence, valid for all. Doesn't everyone seek to avoid pain and find pleasure? 
Patafijali’s pedagogical method is uniquely practical: he provides a minimum 
of ‘what’ and a maximum of ‘how’. He shows us, step by step, how to 
grow from our life’s afflictions towards freedom. Reading and re-reading 
the sütras, we notice how often he throws out a lifeline, so that everyone 
may catch it somewhere. Each chapter explains, sheds light on and integrates 
the other chapters. 

Senses and mind are brought under control by practice. Through practice 
we overcome afflictions and develop stability and mature intelligence. 
Through mature intelligence comes renunciation. Pataíijali is totally impar- 
tial in exploring how one succeeds or why one fails. ‘Do this’, he says ‘and 
you will see for yourself.’ He promises us no material rewards; the most 
alluring prizes are to be shunned. 

Whether or not we reach the goal in this life, the journey in yoga to 
self-culture is itself worth the effort: we all want refinement in our intelligence 
and progress in our way of thinking. As we end the kaivalya pada, our 
lasting impression is of light, fragrance, clarity, simplicity, and unrelenting 
resolve. Though Pataíijali is an austere teacher, he is a wholly compassionate 
guide, always at our elbow. 

Ultimately, the yoga system of Patafijali cannot be compared to other 
traditional or modern structures of thought, knowledge or wisdom. His 
work has absolute integrity and permanence and is not to be judged from 
the outside. Only the practitioner, if he practises with faith and renounces 
with love, will discover its truth. 

If we follow Patafijali's teachings meticulously and diligently, and contem- 
plate their inner meaning in the depths of our own inner selves, we will 
learn to understand both ourselves and others in a new light. Let us now 
briefly summarize how this comes about. 
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According to yoga, there are three qualities of nature (gunas) which 
permeate the mind (manas), the intelligence (buddhi) and the consciousness 
(citta). Intelligence may in turn be categorized in three tiers — subtle (sizksma), 
subtler (ati si&ksma) and the most subtle (parama suksma). These can be 
interpreted as being ‘average, sharp and intensely sharp’ intellectual sensi- 
tivities. 

Patafijali thus defines various states of intelligence and awareness of con- 
sciousness, so that one who practises yoga will be able to recognize his level 
of personal evolution and, through practice, transcend it till he reaches the 
very core of being — the seer. From then on he lives in the abode of the soul. 
This source has no beginning and no end. It is an eternal, uninterrupted 
flow of the life-force. 

Consciousness (citta) has seven facets. They are: emerging, restraining, 
created, tranquil, attentive, fissured and finally pure, eternal or divine (vyut- 
thana, nirodha, nirmana, prasanta, ekagrata, chidra and finally, suddha, nitya 
or divya). 

If a practitioner uncovers these seven aspects of consciousness, he reaches 
that exalted, indivisible state of existence where the search for self ends and 
the seeker becomes the seer. 

Patafijali addresses each type of sadbaka according to his level of in- 
telligence and awareness. For those of average intellect, he explains five 
types of afflictions (klesas) and the ways in which they cause disturbances 
in the citta. For those of sharp intellect, he stresses the study of the five 
fluctuations (vrttis) which may lead to afflictions. In speaking to the most 
keenly sensitive, he explains the fissures which may occur in the very well 
of consciousness. He guides each level of practitioner, in ways appropriate 
to his own evolution, in overcoming the obstacles he encounters on his path 
of spiritual growth. 

Patafijali threads his themes throughout the work, and certain ideas recur. 
Each time they recur, one is given a slightly different, and deeper, insight. 
For example, in discussing the effects of actions (karmaphala), he explains 
that though these may vary slightly, their content remains intact (compare 
II.13-14 with IV.1—2). Almost identical explanations are given in II.20 and 
IV.18. For those of average intellect, he speaks of sorrows and pains which 
have yet to come and can be avoided by discipline (11.16); for those of the 
most subtle and sensitive intellect, he explains that the effect of fissures 
created in the consciousness is experienced at once (IV.28). And he gives 
identical ways of overcoming afflictions and disturbances in 1.23, 29; II.11 
and IV.6 — but by now, one's understanding is deeper and more subtle. 

These examples are not exhaustive. In the future, it will be fruitful to 
make a further comparative study of the sütras and their relevance in various 
fields — for example, the education of children. 
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The initial disciplining of a child through the ‘don’ts’ and ‘dos’ is compar- 
able to the yamas and niyamas. As he grows older he is encouraged to play 
games with other children. He learns to co-ordinate his organs of action 
with his organs of perception. In the process he develops friendliness, com- 
panionship and a sporting spirit. This corresponds to dsana and pranayama. 
When he starts going to school, his mind is turned from fun towards study: 
here we see the application of the principle of pratyabara. The process of 
immersing himself in his studies is dbarana. Achieving the goal of his edu- 
cation is dbyana. At this juncture, he starts to question whether this progress 
has been for selfish or selfless reasons, and realizes that only selflessness in 
his approach will lead to profundity of life. 

However, the most important message of this inspired seer, coming to us 
through the ages, is that the real purpose of our life is to cross the ocean 
of illusion, from the shore of worldly pleasures to the other shore, of emanci- 
pation and eternal bliss. 
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A Thematic Key to the Yoga Sütras 


P 


In this analytical appendix, I have covered Pataiijali's entire astanga yoga, 

the methods of its practice, the causes of sorrows, the afflictions and disturb- 

ances and the means to overcome them, the renunciation of worldly pleas- 

ures, the properties and effects of yoga and the ways to emancipation. 
The principal themes are arranged so as to provide a quick reference for 

the reader to understand and grasp them more easily. 

— = see entry 


abhyāsa, anusthana or sadhana (practice) 
I.1—2, 12-14, 20, 23, 32-39 
II.1, 25—26, 29—34, 43, 46—47, 49—51, 54 
1II.1—3, 6, 9-12, 15 
IV.3 
absorption > samadhi and samapatti 
accomplishments or properties of yoga — vibhittis 
adepts — siddha yogins 
afflictions > klesas 
antarayas (obstacles) 
1.30-31 
II.33-34 
III.38, 52 
IV.4, 5, 10, 27 
anusthàna (practice) — abhydsa, anusthana and sadhana 
aspirants — sadhakas 
astanga yoga (eight limbs of yoga) 
(i) eight aspects 
II.29 
effects in general 
1.3, 17-19, 29, 41-51 
II.2, 11, 25, 27-28, 35—45, 48, 52—53, 55 
III.5, 13, 46-47, 51, 53, 55 
IV.5, 23, 25-26, 29—34 
(iii) instant effects 
I.21 
III.54 


(ii 


= 
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(iv) time-bound effects 
I.22 
II.22 
III.15 
IV.6, 30 
atma jñāna (knowledge of the Self) 
II.20 
III.36 
IV.18, 22 
atman (Self) 
I.3, 16, 41, 47 
II.20 
I1I.35, 36, 56 
IV .25, 29, 34 
awareness (prajfia) — sadbana's effect on the quality of awareness cakras 
(energy centres) 
III.29 dhruva corresponding to àjfià cakra 
30 nabhicakra corresponding to manipuraka cakra 
31 kantha küpa corresponding to visuddhi cakra 
32 karma nadi corresponding to svadbhisthana cakra 
33 mūrdha jyoti corresponding to sahasrara cakra 
35 brdaya corresponding to anabata cakra 
cause and effect theory — karma cakra 
citta (consciousness) 
(i) waves in the consciousness: 
I.5—6, 30—31, 41 
II.3-4, 11 
I11.9—13, 50 
IV.4—5, 15—17, 20—27 
(ii) control of the consciousness 
1.2, 23, 32-39, 51 
II.1, 11, 25—26, 28—32, 34, 46, 49—51, 54 
I1I.1—3, 6, 9—12, 14—15, 53 
IV.3-4, 13-22, 24 
citta jfiana (knowledge of consciousness) 
I.5—6, 30—31, 41 
II.3-4, 11 
I1I.9—13, 50 
IV.4—5, 15—17, 19—24, 26—27 
citta prasadanam (peace of consciousness) 
1.33—39, 47 
II.1, 52 
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III.5 
IV.25 
consciousness — citta 
(fluctuations of the —) — klesas and vrttis 
(knowledge of —) — citta jñana 
(peace of —) — citta prasadanam 
energy centres — cakras 
ethical discipline — yama and niyama 
fluctuations (vrttis) — klesas and vrttis 
knowledge of consciousness — citta jñana 
knowledge of nature — prakrti jriana 
knowledge of the self— ātma jñana 
God — Purusa visesa or Isvara 
kaivalya or moksa (liberation) 
I.3, 47, 51 
II.18, 25, 27, 29 
III.36, 51, 56 
IV.18, 25, 29, 32—34 
kala (time) 
I.21-22, 51 
II.47 
III.9—10, 12—16, 53 
IV.12—15, 20, 32-33 
karma cakra (cause and effect theory) 
(i) general 
II.15, 22 
IV.7-11, 13 
(ii) cessation of cause and effect 
I.41, 43, 45, 50 
II.15, 22-23, 25-26 
III.5, 53 
IV.7, 29—30, 32 
klesas and vrttis (afflictions and fluctuations of consciousness) 
(these two aspects are inter-related and interwoven and they are also 
correlated to disease; see 1.30—31) 
(i) general 
1.4, 30-31 
II.3 
(ii) causes 
II.3, 11-14, 17, 21-24, 34 
III.38, 52 
IV.10, 27—28 
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(iii) different types 
I.5-11, 30—31 
II.3, 5-9 
(iv) qualities 
I.5-11 
II.4—10 
IV.13 
(v) methods of minimizing or eradicating them 
1.29, 39 
II.2 
III.5 
IV.6, 29 
(vi) methods of preventing them 
L32—33 
II.16, 26, 33 
III.51 
IV.28 
liberation — kaivalya or moksa 
moksa — kaivalya or moksa 
nature 
(conjunction of — and seer) — prakrti purusa samyoga 
(knowledge of —) — prakrti jfiana 
niyama — yama and niyama 
obstacles — antarayas 
peace of consciousness — citta prasadanam 
practice — abbyasa, anusthana or sadhana 
prajfia — sadhana’s effect on the quality of awareness 
prakrti jñāna (gnosis of nature) 
I1.18—19 
prakrti purusa sayoga (conjunction of nature and seer) 
1.4 
I1.17-18, 20—23 
I11.45—48 
IV.7 
purusa (seer) 
Conjunction of nature and seer — prakrti purusa samyoga 
Purusa Visesa or Isvara (God) 
(i) definition 
].24-26 
IV.34 
(ii) meditation on God 
I.27-29 
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renunciation — detachment or vairagya 
sádbakas (aspirants) 
Qualities of aspirants 
I.20-22 
sadhana (practice) — abbyasa, anustbana or sadhana 
sadhana (it's effect on the quality of awareness) 
I.48—49 
III.6, 15 
samadhi and samapatti (absorption) 
I.17—19, 41—51 
II.2, 45 
II.3, 8, 11 
IV.25, 29, 31 
seer (purusa) 
Conjunction with nature — prakrti purusa samyoga 
self—> atman 
siddha yogins (adepts) 
1.19, 40 
IV.1-3 
time — kala 
vairāgya (renunciation or detachment) 
(i) practice needed to develop renunciation 
I.12—16, 23, 32-33 
II.4, 11, 20, 29—30, 32—33, 43—47, 49, 51, 54 
III.51 
(ii) methods 
I.2, 12—16, 23, 32—33, 40, 49—51 
II.29, 33, 54 
III.51 
vibbitis (accomplishments or properties of yoga) 
II.27—-28, 35—36 
I1I.16—50, 54—55 
vrttis (fluctuations) — klesas and vrttis 
yama and niyama 
I1.30—45 
yoga (eight limbs of —) — astanga yoga 
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Interconnection of Sütras 


The reader will notice that many of Patafijali’s ideas recur throughout the 
Yoga Sütras. Certain key themes recur many times; each time, giving new 
insight that deepens our understanding. At the end of the commentary on 
each sütra I have listed the sütras that convey the same meaning. This 
cross-reference is a summary guide to these thematically interconnected 
sütras. Readers who use it as an aid to their study will find their understand- 
ing of Patafijali’s text, and of yoga, greatly enhanced. 


Sutra Sutras which convey Sutras which help the 
number the similar idea understanding 
1.2 1.18; II.28 
1.3 1.16, 29, 47, 51; 11.21, 23, 25; 

III.49, 56; IV.22, 25, 34 
1.4 11.20; IV.22 I.18—19, 23, 27-28, 33—39; 

II.12, 29 

LS I.30—31; II.3, 12, 16—17 
1.7 1.49; III.55; 1V.26 
1.8 I.S 
1.11 II.5 
I.12 II.29—32, 35-53 I.4—6; 1I.28—29 
I.13 I.20 
I.15 1.40; II.28, 53-55 
I.16 I.17—51; IIL.51; IV.34 II.19; IV.29, 31 
I.17 II.18—19, 21; III.45, 48 
I.18 I.50—51; II.9 
I.19 I.10, 18; III.44 
I.20 I.17-19 
I.21 II.4 
1.24 II.3; III.36 


1.25 III.50; IV.31 
I.28 1.23, 41; II.1 


1.29 I.30—31 
I.30 1.29 
1.31 1.6; II.3, 17, 34 

1.33 II.30 
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I.34 
I.36 
I.38 
1.39 
1.40 
1.44 
1.45 
1.46 
1.47 
1.49 
1.51 


II.1 

II.3 

II.6 

II.9 

II.10 
II.11 
II.12 
II.14 
II.15 
II.17 
II.19 
II.20 
II.24 
II.25 
II.27 
II.32 
II.40 
II.45 
II.46 
II.49 
II.54 


IIL.1 
III.2 
III.3 
III.5 
III.6 
III.8 
III.9 
III.10 


I.45 
III.11-12 . 


I.45 
1.41 
II.19 


1.3 
1.7 


II.29 

I.8 

IV.4 

III.10; IV.10 
II.3—4, 11, 48, 54 
I.17 


III.13 
I.3; IV.22 


I.45 


II.43 

I.16; IV.29 
I.20 

III.40 


II.53 

II.1, 11 

I.27-28, 41, 43 
1.47; 11.36; IV.29 
1.17, 40; II.27 


I.16—18, 41—45; III.13 


I.18, 20 


1.12, 33, 47; I1.9, 47; IV.29, 32 


Interconnection of Sütras 


L34—39 


II.9 


I.18; IV.4 


I.18, 50; III.56 


II.17, 21-23; III.36 
II.4 


LS 

1.33; 1I.30, 32-33 
II.7-8 

IV.4 


1.4, 8, 30-31; II.5 
1.3, 5; IV.34 
III.9—11; 1V.27, 29 
I.33 


11.48; III.1—2 


IV.19 


1.2; I1I.7-8 
I.34 
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III.11 
III.12 
I1I.13 


III.15 
III.16 
III.17 
III.18 
III.23 
III.24 
III.27 
III.32 
III.36 
I1I.37 
III.44 
III.45 
III.46 
III.48 
III.49 
III.50 
III.51 
III.52 
III.53 
III.55 
III.56 


IV.3 


IV.4 
IV.5 
IV.6 
IV.7 
IV.8 


IV.10 
IV.11 
IV.12 
IV.13 
IV.14 
IV.15 
IV.16 
IV.17 
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I.2, 5, 32, 43, 50 

1.47, 51; 11.19-20 

1.3; II.15, 18—20; III.S, 45, 48 
II.26 

I.18, 19; IV.32 

IV.1, 28 

IV.1; 28 

II.12—13, 39; IV.33 

II.12; 1II.14—15, 18; IV.7 

1.33 


I.18-19 

I.3; 11.18, 20; III.35; IV.34 
III.26, 34 

I.19 

II.18-19 

I.30—31, 40; II.55 

II.6, 21-22; IV.4 

1.41, 48; 111.26, 37 

1.36, 47; 11.18, 20; I11.36; IV.25 
1.3; 11.25; IV.27—30 

1.16, 21, 48; II.27 
IV.12-13 

1.36; 11.52; I1I.34, 36 
II.23; III.49; IV.26 


I.2, 18, 29—39; II.2, 12-13, 18, 
29-22; III.15 

I.2; II.6; 11I.12—13 

I.2, 17; 11.6; III.13—14; IV.1, 3 
1.23, 29, 32; 11.11—12; III.51 IV.1 
II.12-15; IV.4 

I.12, 43; II.12—13, 28; III.18, 23, 
38 

1.35; II.1, 9; III.51 

1.4; 11.3-9, 12-14, 18 

III.14, 16; IV.33 

II.18-19 

II.18-19 

I.41—43 

1.43; 11.22; IV.22, 31-32 

1.2-4, 41; II.3, 12-14, 20 


II.27 


I.27 


III.45 


IV.28 


I.20 


I.41—43; III.56 


IV.18 
IV.19 
IV.20 
IV.21 
IV.23 
IV.24 
IV.25 
IV 26 
IV.27 
IV.29 
IV.30 


IV.31 
IV.32 
IV.33 
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II.17, 20, 22-24; IV.30 
II.19-20 

1.2, 33, 38, 47; III.10 

I.4—6, 17, 48; 1I.3-4 L6; II.3 
I.41; 11.18, 23; IV.4 

I.41; 11.18—19, 22-23; IV.27 
1.47; 11.10—12; III.56 

1.49; 11.25—26; 111.55; IV.29 
1.50; III.55—56 

1.16, 49, 50; III.50, 55—56 
1.3-5, 47; 11.12, 20-21, 24, 52; 
III.55—56; IV .3—4, 25 

1.3, 47; 11.22, 52; III.49, 56 
II.18, 22-24 

11.18; III.13, 15, 53 
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Alphabetical Index of Sütras 


abhavapratyayalambanda vrttirnidra 

abhydsavairagyabhyam tannirodhah 

abimsapratisthayam tatsannidhau vairatyagah 

ahimsdsatyasteyabrahmacaryaparigrahah yamah 

anityasucidubkbanatmasu nityasucisukhatmakhyatiravidya 

anubhitavisayasampramosah smrtih 

aparigrahasthairye janmakathamtasambodhah 

asteyapratisthayam sarvaratnopasthanam 

atha yoganusasanam 

atitandgatam svarūpato styadhvabhedaddharmanam 

avidyasmitaragadvesabhinivesah klesah 

avidyà ksetramuttaresam prasuptatanuvicchinnodaranam 

babirakalpita vrttirmabavideba tatah prakasavaranaksayah 

bahyabhyantarastambhavtttirdesakalasamkhyabhih paridrsto 
dirghasuksmah 

bahyabhyantaravisayaksepi caturthah 

balesu hastibaladini 

bandhakaranasaithilyat pracarasamvedanacca cittasya 
parasariravesah 

bhavapratyayo videhaprakrtilayanam 

bhuvanajfianam sūrye samyamat 

brahmacaryapratisthayam viryalabhah 

candre tārāvyūhajñānam 

citerapratisamkramayastadakarapattau svabuddhisamvedanam 

cittantaradrsye buddhibuddheratiprasangah smrtisankarasca 

desabandhascittasya dharana 

dhàranásu ca yogyatà manasah 

dbruue tadgatijfianam 

dhyanaheyastadurttayah 

drasta drsimatrah suddhopi pratyayanupasyah 

drastrdrsyayoh samyogo heyahetuh 

drastrdrsyoparaktam cittam sarvartham 

drkdarsanasaktyorekatmatevasmita 

drstanusravikavisayavitrsnasya vasikarasamjna vairagyam 
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1.10 
1.12 
II.35 
II.30 
I.S 
I.11 
1I.39 
II.37 
I.1 
IV.12 
II.3 
II.4 
III.44 
II.50 


II.51 
III.25 
III.39 


I.19 
III.27 
II.38 
III.28 
IV.22 
IV.21 
III.1 
II.53 
III.29 
II.11 
II.20 
II.17 
IV.23 
II.6 
I.15 


Alphabetical Index of Sütras 


dubkhadaurmanasyangame jayatvasvasaprasvasa 
viksepasahabhuvah 

dubkbanusayt dvesah 

ekasamaye cobhayanavadharanam 

etayaiva savicárà nirvicara ca suksma visayà vyakhyata 

etena bhütendriyesu dharmalaksanavasthaparinamah vyakhyatah 

etena sabdadyantardhanamuktam 

grabanasvarüpasmitanvayartbavattvasamyamadindriyajayah 

hanamesam klesavaduktam 

hetuphalasrayalambanaih sangrhitatvadesamabhave tadabhavah 

heya duhkhamanagatam 

brdaye cittasamvit 

Isvarapranidhanadva 

janmausadhimantratapah samadhijah siddhayah 

jatidesakalasamayanavacchinnah sarvabhaumah mahavratam 

jatidesakalavyavahitanamapyanantaryam 
smrtisamskàrayorekarüpatvat 

jatilaksanadesairanyatanavacchedat tulyayostatah pratipattih 

jatyantaraparinamah prakrtyapurat 

kanthaküpe ksutpipasanivrttih 

karmasuklakrsnam yoginastrividhamitaresam 

kayakasayoh sambandhasamyamallaghutulasamapattesca 
kasagamanam 

kayarüpasamyamat tadgrabyasaktistambbe 
caksusprakasasamprayoge antardhanam 

kayendriyasiddhirasuddhiksayattapasah 

klesakarmavipakasayairaparamrstah purusavisesa Isvarah 

klesamilah karmasayo drstadrstajanmavedantyah 

kramanyatvam parinamanyatve hetuh 

krtartham pratinastamapyanastam tadanyasadharanatvat 

ksanapratiyogi parinamaparantanirgrahyah kramah 

ksanatatkramayoh samyamadvivekajam jnanam 

ksinavrtterabhijatasyeva manergrabitrgrabanagrabyesu 
tatsthatadafijanatà samapattih 

kürmanadyam sthairyam 

maitrikarunamuditopeksanam sukhaduhkhapunyapunya 
visayanam bhavanatascittaprasadanam 

maitryádisu balani 

mrdumadhyadhimatratvat tato pi visesah 

mürdbhajyotisi siddhadarsanam 

nabhicakre kayavyuhajnanam 

na caikacittatantram cedvastu tadapramanakam tada kim syat 


1.31 


11.8 
IV.20 
I.44 
I11.13 
III.22 
I1I.48 
IV.28 
IV.11 
II.16 
III.35 
1.23 
IV.1 
II.31 
IV.9 


III.54 
IV.2 
III.31 
IV.7 
III.43 


III.21 


II.43 
I.24 
II.12 
III.15 
II.22 
IV.33 
III.53 
1.41 


III.32 
1.33 


III.24 
I.22 

III.33 
III.30 
IV.16 
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na ca tatsalambanam tasyávisaytbbütatvat 

na tat svabbasam drsyatvat 

nimittamaprayojakam prakrtinam varanabbedastu tatah 
ksetrikavat 

nirmàna cittànyasmitamatrat 

nirvicaravaisarad ye adhyatmaprasadah 

paramanuparamamahattvanto asya vasikarah 

parinamaikatvadvastutattvam 

parinamatapasamskaraduhkhairgunavrttivirodhacca 
dubkhameva sarvam vivekinah 

parinámatrayasamyamadatitanagatajfianam 

pracchardanavidharanabhyam và pranasya 

prakasakriyastbitisilamm bhatendriyatmakam bhogapavargartham 
drsyam 

pramanaviparyayavikalpanidrasmrtayah 

prasamkhyane api akustdasya sarvatha 
vivekakhyaterdharmameghah samadhih 

pratibbadvà sarvam 

bratyaksanumanagamab pramanàni 

pratyayasya paracittajfianam 

pravrttibbede prayojakam cittamekamanekesam 

pravrttyalokanyasat suksmavyavahitaviprakrstajnanam 

prayatnasaithilyanantasamapattibhyam 

purusarthasinyanam gunanam pratiprasavah kaivalyam 
svarüpapratistbà vā citisaktiriti 

rtambbarà tatra prajñā 

rāpalāvaņyabalavajrasamhananatvāni kayasampat 

sabdajñānānupātī vastusünyo vikalpah 

sabdārthapratyayānāmitaretarādhyāsāt 
sankarastatpravibhagasamyamat sarvabbutarutajfianam 

sada jfiatascittavrttayastatprabbob purusasyaparinamitvat 

sa esa purvesamapi guruh kalenanavacchedat 

samadhibhavanarthah klesatanükaranarthbasca 

samadbisiddhirisvarapranidbànat 

samanajayajjvalanam 

samskarasaksatkaranat purvajatijianam 

santoditavyapadesyadbarmanupati dbarmi 

santosadanuttamah sukhalabhah 

sarvarthataikagratayoh ksayodayau cittasya samadhiparinamah 

sati mule tadvipako jatyayurbhogah 

sattvapurusanyatakhyatimatrasya sarvabhavadhisthatrtvam 
sarvajfiatrtvam ca 
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III.20 
IV.19 
IV.3 


IV.4 
I.47 
I.40 
IV.14 
II.15 


III.16 
I.34 
II.18 


1.6 
IV.29 


III.34 
1.7 
III.19 
IV.5 
III.26 
II.47 
IV.34 


I.48 
III.47 
I.9 
III.17 


IV.18 
I.26 
II.2 
II.45 
III.41 
III.18 
III.14 
II.42 
III.11 
II.13 
I1I.50 
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sattvapurusayoh suddhisamye kaivalyamiti 
sattvapurusayoratyantasarnkirnayoh pratyayaviseso bhogah 
pararthatvat svarthasamyamat purusajianam 
sattvasuddhisaumanasyaikagryendriyajayatma- 
darsanayogyatvanica 
sa tu dirghakalanairantaryasatkarasevito drdhabhumih 
satyapratisthayamn kriyaphalasrayatvam 
Saucasantosatapahsvadhyayesvarapranidhanani niyamah 
Saucat svangajugupsa parairasarnsargah 


smrtiparisuddhau svarüpasunyevartbamatranirbbasa nirvitarka 


sopakramam nirupakramarn ca karma 
tatsamyamadaparantajnanamaristebhyo va 

sraddhaviryasmrtisamadhiprajnapurvaka itaresam 

srotrakasayoh sarnbandhasamyamaddivyam srotram 

srutànumanaprajfiabbyamanyavisayà visesarthatvat 

sthanyupanimantrane sangasmayakaranam 
punaranistaprasangat 

sthirasukhamasanam 

sthalasvarupasuksmanvayarthavatvasamyamdadbhutajayah 

sukhanusayi ragah 

süksmavisayatvarn calingaparyavasanam 

svadhyayadistadevatasamprayogah 

svapnanidrajnanalambanarn va 

svarasavahi vidusopi tatharadhobhinivesah 

svasvamisaktyoh svaripopalabdhihetuh samyogah 

svavisayasamprayoge cittasya svarüpanukara ivendriyanam 
pratyabarab 

tacchidresu bratyayantarani samskarebhyab 

tadabhavat sarnyogabhavo banarn taddrseh kaivalyam 

tadà drastuh svarüpebastbanam 

tadapi bahirangam nirbijasya 

tadartha eva drsyasyatma 

tadasankhyeya vasanabhiscitramapi parartham 
sammbatyakaritvat 

tadà sarvavaranamalapetasya jnanasyanantyat jfeyamalpam 

tadà vivekanimnarn kaivalyapragbharam cittam 

tadevarthamatranirbhasam svarapasünyamiva samadhih 

taduparagapeksitvaccittasya vastu jfiatajfiatam 

tadvairagyadapi dosabijaksaye kaivalyam 

ta eva sabijah samadhih 

tajjah samskaro ’nyasamskarapratibandhi 

tajjapastadarthabhavanam 


III.56 
III.36 


II.41 


I.14 
II.36 
II.32 
II.40 
I.43 
III.23 


I.20 
III.42 
I.49 
III.52 


II.46 
III.45 
II.7 
I.45 
II.44 
I.38 
II.9 
II.23 
II.54 


IV.27 
II.25 
1.3 
III.8 
II.21 
IV.24 


IV.31 
IV.26 
III.3 
IV.17 
III.51 
I.46 
I.50 
I.28 
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tajjayat prajnalokah 

tapahsvadhyayesvarapranidhanani kriyayogah 

tarakam sarvavisayam sarvathavisayamakramam ceti vivekajam 
jfianam 

tasamanaditvam cásiso nityatvat 

tasminsati svasaprasvasayorgativicchedah pranayamah 

tasya bbümisu viniyogah 

tasya heturavidya 

tasya prasantavahita samskarat 

tasyapi nirodhe sarvanirodhannirbijah samadhih 

tasya saptadha prantabhumih prajna 

tasya vacakah pranavah 

tatah klesa karma nivrttib 

tatah krtarthanam parináma krama samapattirgunanam 

tatah kstyate prakasavaranam 

tatah parama vasyatendriyanam 

tatah pratibbasravanavedanadarsasvadavarta jayante 

tatah pratyakcetanadhigamopyantarayabhavasca 

tatah punah santoditau tulyapratyayau 
cittasyaikagrataparinamah 

tatastadvipakanugunanamevabhivyaktirvasananam 

tato dvandvanabhighatah 

tato manojavitvam vikaranabhavah pradhanajayasca 

tato *nimadipradurbhavah kayasampat 
taddharmanabhighatasca 

tatparam purusakbyater gunavaitrsnyam 

tatpratisedharthamekatattvabhyasah 

tatra dhyanajamanasayam 

tatra niratisayam sarvajfabtjam 

tatra pratyayaikatanata dhyanam 

tatra sabdarthajnanavikalpaih sankirna savitarka samapattih 

tatra sthitau yatnobhyasah 

te hladaparitapaphalah punyapunya hetutvat 

te pratiprasavaheyah suksmah 

te samadhavupasarga vyutthane siddhayah 

te vyaktasuksma gunatmanah 

tivrasamveganamasannah 

trayamantarangam purvebhyah 

trayamekatra samyamab 

udanajayajjalapankakantakadisvasanga utkrantisca 

vastusamye cittabhedat tayorvibhaktah panthah 

viparyayo mithyajfianamatadrüpapratistham 
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III.5 
II.1 
III.55 


IV.10 
II.49 
III.6 
II.24 
III.10 
I.51 
II.27 
1.27 
IV.30 
IV.32 
II.52 
II.55 
III.37 
1.29 
III.12 


IV.8 
II.48 
III.49 
III.46 


I.16 
1.32 
IV.6 
I.25 
III.2 
1.42 
1.13 
II.14 
II.10 
I1I.38 
IV.13 
I.21 
III.7 
III.4 
III.40 
IV.15 
I.8 


Alphabetical Index of Sütras 


viramapratyayabhyasapurvah samskaraseso nyah 

visayavati và pravrttirutpanna manasah sthitinibandbani 

visesadarsina atmabhavabhavananivrttih 

visesavisesalingamatralingani gunaparvani 

visokà và jyotismati 

vitardgavisayam và cittam 

vitarkabadhane pratipaksabhavanam 

vitarkà himsadayah krtakaritanumodita 
lobhakrodhamohapirvaka mrdumadhyadhimatra 
duhbkhàajfiananantapbalà iti pratipaksabhavanam 

vitarkavicaranandasmitarupanugamat samprajnatah 

vivekakhyatiraviplava hanopayah 

urttayah paficatayyah klistaklistah 

vrttisarüpyamitaratra 

vyadhistyanasamsaya pramadalasyavirati bhrantidarsanalabdha 
bhumikatvanavasthitatvani cittaviksepaste ntarayah 

vyutthananirodhasamskarayor abhibhavapradurbhavau 
nirodhaksanacittanvayo nirodhaparinamah 

yamaniyamdasanapranayamaprat yaharadharanadhyana- 
samadhayo ’stavangani 

yathabhimatadhyanadva 

yoganganusthanadasuddhiksaye jnanadiptiravivekakhyateh 

yogascittavrtti nirodhah 


1.18 
1.35 
IV.25 
II.19 
I.36 
I.37 
II.33 
II.34 


I.17 
II.26 
I.5 
I.4 
I.30 


III.9 


II.29 


I.39 


II.28 
1.2 
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APPENDIX IV 


Yoga in a Nutshell 


Table 15: Cosmogony 


PURUSA (1.3, .11.20-21) 
(Core of 
being) 


P4 


liga and visesa 
(distinguishable and phenomenal) 
the five elements 


COSMOGONY 
| cop | 124-28) 


PRAKRTI 
(Nature) (II.18-19) 


l N 
MAHAT 


(Cosmic Intelligence) 7 


CITTA (IL21) 
(Individual Consciousness) 


avisesa 
(non-distinguishable) 


visesa 
(distinguishable) 


* 
buddbi abamkara 
(intelligence) (ego) 


alinga and avisesa 
(non-distinguishable and noumenal) 
infra-atomic structure 
of the five elements 


ZN 


— 


+ 
moksa or apavarga 
(emancipation) 
(1.3, 11.20-22;43) 


[ 
akasa 


— prthvi ap tej vaya gandba rüpa 
(earth) (water) (fire) (air) (ether) = (smell) (shape or form) 
rasa sparsa 
(taste) (touch) 
* * 
karmendriyas jfianendriyas 
(organs of action) (senses of perception) 
| ) 
| T i T i r 7 1 1 J 
arms legs speech genital excretory ears nose tongue eyes skin 
organs organs 
Í keedback svstem tol 
Feedback system to 


All these elements revolve around 
sattva, rajas and tamo gunas of 
nature showing two paths (II.18) 


* 


bhoga (pleasures) and 
roga (afflictions) 
(1.4,30,31; 11.12,22,23) 


| 
theory of cause and effect, 
or theory of cycles of 
birth and death (IL22,33,34) | 


| 
Sabda 


(sound) 


Causes for Fluctuations and Absoluteness 


m emotional or mental environmental (citta viksepa) 


(vrttis) (1.6) 


pramana (1.7) 

(valid knowledge) 
pratyaksa 
(direct perception) 
anumana 
(interference) 
agama 
(testimony) 

viparyaya (1.8) 

(mistaken identity) 

vikalpa (1.9) 

(knowledge devoid of 

substance) 

nidra (1.10) 

{sleep or inert state) 

L- smrti (1.11) 

(memory, instant 

colourization) 


leśas) (11.3) 
AEE j 


avidya (II.5) 
(want of spiritual 
knowledge) 
asmita (II.6) 

(I or me or mine) 
raga (11.7) 

(desire and attachment) 
dvesa (11.8) 

(pain and hatred) 
abbinivesa (11.9) 
(attachment to life 
and fear of death) 


(impediments that scatter 

consciousness) (1.31-32) 

vyadhi (disease) 

styana (mental laziness) 

sarhšaya (doubt) 

pramada (carelessness) 

alasya (idleness) 

avirati (incontinence) 

bbrantidarsana 

(mistaken notion) 

į alabdbabbumikatva 

(missing the point) 

L— anavasthitva 

(inability to maintain 

progress) 

L— dubkha (pain) 

L—— daurmanasya (dejection) 

[— angamejayatva 

(unsteadiness in the 

body) 

L— Svasaprasvasa 
(irregular breathing) 


These are 


l 
(IL10) gross or subt]e 


EE VEN 
| [ [ | | q 
troubling non-troubling dormant attenuated fluctuating fully 
(1.5) (II.4) active 


w — — ——— ——X —————— 


depending upon 


(11.12) karmasaya (11.13, III.23) karmavipaka paritapa bbala 
(accumulated imprints (actions which are ripened giving rise (11.14) (fruits of actions: 
of past lives) to birth, class, span of life and experiences) causing pleasures and pains) 


for emancipation and freedom 


t 


practice and keeping aloof 

renunciation from pains 
(I.12-16, 20, 32-40; and pleasures 

IL2, 11, 29) (11.15) 


control and avoidance of union 


prevention of purusa with 
(1.16) prakrti (11.17) 


Table 16: Causes for fluctuations and absoluteness, emancipation and freedom 


| Seven states of awareness and consciousness 


(1.27) 

Sariri brajña (anatomical awareness) 
brana brajña (physiological awareness) 
indriya prajfia (awareness of the senses) divya citta 

mano prajna (psychological awareness) ) 
vijiana brajña (discriminative awareness) 

citta brajña (awareness of the consciousness) 

ata brajña (awareness of the soul) 


(IV.25-26, 32-34) absolute and 
timeless (IV.26) 


segmental (1.4). Tied in time (1.53, IV.12) | 


vyutthana nirodha Santa ekagra nirmana 
(1.9) (1.2) (II.10-11) (III.12) (IV.4) 
rising restrained calm one-pointed sprouted 


The above are there for evolution and transformation of the citta. 
They are categorized as: 


(11.13) dharma (111.15) laksana (111.16.53,36) avastha 
knowing the properties noticing the qualitative zenith of evolution in 
of the consciousness changes the consciousness 


gives eight supernormal powers (See III.16-50, 52-55) 


uem NE m Jo apti akamya vasitva isatva 
anima mabima garima laghima prap pr doi y I lordshi 
smallness greatness heaviness lightness aM OE Contro over ores mp 
things at wish elements over all 


if caught in these powers or careless (IV.27), a fall from 
the grace of yoga is certain. (See IIL.52 and IV.28.) 
If these powers are renounced, actions are free from reactions 
(IV.7) and afflictions (IV.30) 


Awareness and consciousness become one. Then pure 


consciousness shines to become one and joins | > 


Table 17: Tbe cycle of tbe seven states of awareness and consciousness 


Astanga Yoga also named Kriya Yoga (1.1, II.1 and 29) 


ama pratyabara dharana 
(11.54-55) (1.29, 35-39, 


: (see Light on sublimation of 46; III.1) : » 
univer sal Pranayama) senses of sublimation |  sublimati iffusi 
principles perception and of the mind | | consciousness the soul 

(1.31) organs of action 


(11.30) ahirasa 

(11.35) end of (11.32) cleanliness 

satya en ee 

actions become self-awareness (II.40) ; 
efficacious santosa (11.42) svadhyaya (11.1) Hc: pur ne bi 
asteya (1.37) brings delight or artha (1.28) or bbavana (1.28) : 
brings tapas (11.43) — 
desirelessness burns impurities 

brabmacarya svadbyaya (11.44) 

(11.38) develops leads towards 

vigour and vitality self-realization 


aparigraba (11.39) Tévara pranidbana (11.45) 
bring understanding from self-realization 
of the meaning of life towards God realization 


(1.12, 15-16, 21,40; IIL.51) 
detachment (vairagya) or 
path of involution (rnivrtti marga) 
rns 


tapas (II.1) | or japa (1.28) 


(1.1214; IV.3) practice (abbyasa) or path of evolution (pravytti marga)| 


grades of practice 


grades of detachment 


(1.21-22) mrdu madhyama adbimatra tīvra — (115-16) yatamana — vyatireka  ekendriya vasikara — paravairagya 
mild average keen vehement disengaging thoughtful mind subjugation total 
the senses control control detachment 
| | 
| 


Brings citta vrtti nirodbab (1.2,40,41). Leads towards cultured consciousness 


| 
l i 
(1.17) vitarka vicara ananda asmita 
analytical study reasoning bliss consciousness of being 
! one with oneself (1.47) 


(1.48) rtambbara prajna 
or vivekakbyati (11.26) 
or jñana dipti (11.28) || 
or vivekaja jñana {II1.53) 


[ ] 
savitarka (1.42) nirvitarka (1.43)  savicara (1.44)  nirvicara (1.45) 
with deliberation without deliberation with reflection without reflection 
virama pratyaya (1.18-19) 
alert passivity of mind (é#nyauastba) 


| conquest of avidya (11.25), leading towards nirbija samadhi (1.51) or dharmamegha samadhi (IV.29) (aśūnyāvasthā) — 


Freedom from afflicting actions (IV.30) as well as aims, qualities of nature and time (IV.34) 


* THUS ENDS THE SPIRITUAL JOURNEY * 


Table 18: The tree of astanga yoga 


List of Tables and Diagrams 


v o dO t + p d n 


= = 
pe Go 


= RPP PRP 
Nn WN 


= 
N 


— 
oo 
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. Levels of sadhaka, levels of sadhana and stages of evolution, p. 19 
. Stages of vairagya (detachment) and the involution of prakrti, p. 66 
. Levels of sadhakas and types of awareness, p. 77 

. Stages in the purification of citta, p. 92. 


The stages of samadhi, p. 100 


. The acts of kriyáyoga and the paths of the Bhagavad Gita, p. 110 

. The five klesas (afflictions) and the brain, p. 112 

. The evolution of citta, p. 127 

. The evolution and involution of prakrti, pp. 132-3 

. The seven states of consciousness, p. 138 

. The seven kosas (body sheaths) and corresponding states of conscious- 


ness, p. 141 


. The order of transformations of citta and prakrti, p. 190 

. The four planes of consciousness, p. 197 

. The elements and their properties, p. 227 

. Cosmogony, pp. 310-11 

. Causes for fluctuations and absoluteness, freedom and emancipation, 


pp. 312-13 


. The cycle of the seven states of awareness and consciousness, pp. 


314-15 


. The tree of astanga yoga, pp. 316-17 


Glossary 


a 
abhava 
abhedhya 
abhibhava 
abhijata 
abbinivesa 


abbivyakti 
abbyantara 
abhyāsa 

ādarsa 
ādhibhautika roga 


ādhidaivika roga 
adhigama 
adhimātra 
adhimātratama 
adhisthatrtvam 
adhvabheda 
ādhyah 
adhyāsa 
adhyātma 
adhyātma 
prasādanam 
ādhyātmika roga 
ādi 

ādīni 

Adisesa 

adrsta 

advaità 

agama 

Agastya 
Ahalya 

aham 
ahamkara 


Non- 

Non-existence, non-occurrence, absence of feeling 
Indivisible existence 

Overpowering, subjugating 

Transparent, learned, inborn, distinguished, noble 
Clinging to life, fear of death, intentness of 
affection 

Manifestation, revelation 

Internal 

Practice, repetition 

Faculty of vision, mirror 

Diseases caused by the imbalance of elements in 
the body 

Genetic, allergic diseases 

To find, discover, acquire mastery 

Intense, sharp in understanding 

Supremely intense 

Over-lordship, omnipotent 

Different condition 

Stands for 

Superimposition 

Supreme Soul (manifested as an individual soul) 
Expansion of the seer, diffusion of the soul, sight 
of the soul 

Self-inflicted diseases 

So forth 

The others 

The Lord of serpents, couch of Lord Visnu 
Unperceived, invisible, fate, destiny 

Monism expounded by Sri Sankaracarya 
Spiritual doctrines testimony 

Name of a sage 

Wife of sage Gautama 

Personal pronoun ‘I’ 

Ego, pride, the making of self, sense of self 
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ahimsa 
ajfià cakra 


ajfiana 
ajfiata 
akalpita 
akanksa 
akara 
akaranam 
akasa 
aklista 
akrama 
akrsna 
akusida 


alabdha bbümikatua 


alabana 
alasya 
alinga 


loka 

ülokya 
alpam 
amanaskatva 


Amaraka 
amrta 
amrta mantbana 


anabhighata 


anaditvam 
anagata 
anahata cakra 
ananda 
ānandamaya kosa 
ānanda prajñā 
ananta 
anantaryam 
anāsayam 
anastam 
anatma 


32O 


Non-violence, non-injury, harmlessness 

Energy centre situated between the centre of the 
two eyebrows 

Ignorance 

Unknown 

Unimaginable 

Ambitions 

Form 

Non-performance, non-accomplishment 

Ether, space, one of the five elements of nature 
Incognizable, non-disturbing, non-painful 
Without succession, without sequence 
Non-black 

Free from desires and aversions 

Not being able to hold on to what is undertaken, 
missing the point 

Support, dependent upon 

Laziness 

(a = not; liga = mark) without mark, an 
unmanifested form, having no characteristic mark 
Looking, seeing, sight, light, lustre, splendour 
Insight 

Small, little, trivial 

(a = not; manas = mind) a state of being, that is, 
without the influence of the mind 

Name of a king 

Nectar 

Nectar, produced at the time of churning of the 
ocean by the demons and angels 
Non-resistance, indestructibility, cessation of 
disturbances 

Time immemorial, existing from eternity 
Unknown, future 

Energy centre situated in the seat of the heart 
Bliss, elation, felicity 

The blissful sheath 

Knowledge of elation 

Infinite, eternal, boundless, inexhaustible 
Uninterrupted sequence 

Freedom from impressions or influences 

Not destroyed, not lost 

Non-self, something different from the Soul 


anavaccheda 


anavadharanam 
anavasthitattva 
anekesam 

anga 


angamejayatva 
Angirasa 
anima 


anista 

anitya 

annamaya kosa 
antabkarana 
antara 

antara kumbhaka 


antaranga 


antarañga sadbana 
antaratma 
antaratma sadhana 
antara vrtti 
antaraya 
antardhanam 
antardrsya 
anubhavikajniana 
anubhūta 
anugamat 
anugunanam 
anukarab 
anumana 
anumodita 
anupasya 

anupati 
anusasanam 


anusayt 


Glossary 


Not bound, continuous, undefined, without a 
limit 

Not comprehensible 

Inability to maintain the achieved progress 
Innumerable 

A component aspect, limb, body, constituent 
part, member, division 

Tremors or unsteadiness in the body 

Author of Rgveda 

As minute as an atom, atomization, the capacity 
to make oneself infinitely small, one of the eight 
supernatural powers 

Undesirable, unfavourable 

Non-eternal 

Anatomical body of man 

Conscience 

Internal 

(antara = internal; kumbhaka = retention of 
breath) retention of breath after inhalation 
(antara = internal; anga = limb) internal, interior 
part 

Practice concerning the internal quest 

Universal Self 

Practice concerning the innermost quest 
Inhalation, internal thought waves 

Impediment, hindrance, obstacle 

Invisibility, disappearance 

Intuitive vision 

Knowledge gained by experience 

Perception 

By following, approaching 

Accordingly 

Imitation, following 

Logic, doubt, reflection, inference 

By compliancy, abetment 

Seeing, perceiving, one who sees 

Following a sequence, closely followed 
Instructions, directions, code of conduct, advice, 
order, command, introduction or guidelines given 
in procedural form 

(anu = close; sayi = connection) close connection, 
close attachment 
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anusravika 
anusthana 
anuttama 
anvaya 
anya 
anyab 

ap 


apana 


aparanta 
aparigraha 


aparinamitva 
apattau 


apavarga 
apetasya 

api 
apramanakam 
apratisamkramayah 
aprayojakam 
apunya 

apurat 
Grambhavastha 
arista 

Arjuna 


artha 

arthamatra nirbhasa 
arthavatva 

asa 

asambrajñata 
asampramosah 
asamprayogah 


asamsaktah 
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Listening or heard, resting on the Vedas or tradition 
Devoted practice 

Supreme 

All-pervasiveness, association, interpenetration 
Other, another, otherwise, distinct 

Different 

Water, one of the five elements of nature 

One of five vital energies which moves in the 
lower trunk controlling elimination of urine, 
semen and faeces 

Death, at the end 

Freedom from avarice, without greed, 
non-acceptance of gifts 

Changelessness 

Identical, identified, assumed, having 
accomplished 

Emancipation, freedom, beatitude, liberation 
Bereft of, devoid of, removed 

Also, in addition to, although 

Unrecognized, unobserved 

Changeless, non-moving 

Useless, unserviceable 

Vice 

Becoming full, being full 

Beginner’s stage 

Omens, portents 

Hero of Mahabharata, receiver of knowledge of 
yoga from Lord Krsna in Bhagavad Gita 

Means of livelihood, purpose, means, the second 
of the four aims of life 

(artha = cause, aim, purpose, means, reason; 
matra = alone; nirbbasa = manifestation) shining 
alone in its purest form 

Purposefulness, fullness 

Desire 

(a = non; samprajfiata = distinction) a 
non-distinguishable state 

Without stealing from anything else, not slipping 
away 

Not coming in contact 

Indifference to praise and revilement, 
non-attachment 


asamsargah 
asana 


asangah 
asankhyeya 
asankirnayoh 
asannah 

asat 

asayah 
asevitah 
asisab 

asmità 
asrama 
asraya 
dsrayatvam 
astanga yoga 


asta siddhi 


astau 
asteya 
astbi 
asti 
ašuci 
asuddhi 
asukla 
asura 
asvada 
asya 
atadrüpa 
atala 


atha 


atikranthi bhavaniya 


atiprasangah 
atita 

atma, atman 
atmabhava 
atmabija 


Glossary 


Non-contact, non-intercourse 

A seat, posture, position; third of the eight 
aspects of astanga yoga 

Non-contact 

Innumerable 

Distinction from each other 

Drawn near, approached 

Non-being 

A chamber, reservoir 

Zealously practised, performed assiduously 
Desires 

Pride, egoism, ‘I’ consciousness 

Stages of development, hermitage 

Support 

Substratum, foundation, dependence 
Eightfold disciplines or aspects of yoga: yama, 
niyama, àsana, pranayama, pratyahara, dharana, 
dhyana and samadhi 

Eight supernatural powers: anima, mahima, 
laghima, garima, prapti, prakamya, isatva and 
vasitva 

Eight 

Non-stealing, non-misappropriation 

Bones 

Exists 

Impure 

Impurities 

Non-white 

Demon 

Faculty of taste 

Of this 

Not in its own form 

Nether world or lower region, one of the seven 
batalas, being the first among them 

Now 

Feeling of the highest knowledge of the seer and 
having attained the strength of paravairagya 
Too many, superfluity 

The past 

The individual, individual spirit 

Feeling the soul 

Seed of the soul 
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atmadarsana 
atmajfiana 
atmajyoti 
atmakam 

átma prasadanam 
atma saksatkara 


atyanta 

aum 

aura 

Aurobindo 
ausadha 

ausadhi 

avarana 

avastha 
avasthanam 
avasthà parinama 


avesah 
avidya 


aviplava 
avirati 
avisayt 
avisesa 


avyapadesya 
ayama 

ayuh 

ayurveda 

badhana 
bahiranga 
bahiranga sadhana 
bahya 

bàbya vrtti 


bala 
bandha 
Bhagavad Gita 
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Reflection of the soul 

Knowledge of the self 

Light of the soul 

Being one with the self 

A glimpse or the reflection of the soul 
Realization of the soul, dwelling in the abode of 
the soul 

Absolute, extreme 

Sacred syllable, Sabda Brahman 

spiritual lustre 

Sage of Pondicherry 

A drug, herb, medicine, remedy 

Herbs 

Veil, covering 

A condition, state 

Stand, rest, dwell, abide, reside 
Transformation towards the final state of 
refinement 

Occupation, entrance 

Want of spiritual knowledge, lack of wisdom, 
ignorance 

Unfluctuating, undisturbed 

Desires, gratifications 

Unperceived, beyond the reach of the mind 

(à = tall, reaching up to; viveka = discriminative 
understanding; khyate = summit of knowledge) 
the glory or the essence of knowledge 

Latent, lying in potential form 

Ascension, expansion, extension 

Span of life 

Science of life and health, Indian medicine 
Obstruction 

External part, external limb 

External quest 

Outside, external 

Exhalation, movement of the outbreath, external 
thought waves 

Moral and physical strength 

Block, lock, a practice of batba yoga 

A classical text of yoga, a dialogue between Lord 
Krsna and Arjuria, containing the celestial 
sayings of Lord Krsna 


bbaktan 
bbakti 

bbakti marga 
bbakti yoga 
bbaram 
Bbarata 
Bharati 


bhasya 

bhava 

bhavana 
bhavanarthah 
bhedah 

bhedat 

Bhima 

bhoga 
bhogdsana 
bhranti darsana 


bbrasta 


bhi 

bhiiloka 
bbümisu 
bhuta 
bhitatvat 
bhitendriyesu 


bhuvarloka 

bija 

bimba-pratibimba 
vada 

Brahma 


brahmacari 
brabmacarya 


brabmacaryásrama 
Brabmajfiana 
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Devotee 

Devotion 

Path of devotion 

Yoga of devotion 

Gravitation 

India 

Wife of Mandana Misra, a staunch practitioner 
of parva mimamsa 

Commentary 

In a state of being, existence 

Feeling, understanding, reflection 
Contemplating with meaning and feeling 
Division 

Being different 

Hero of Mahabharata, brother of Arjuna 
Enjoyment, pleasure, experience of sensual joys 
Asanas of pleasure 

Delusion, false idea, supposition, bewilderment, 
perplexity, confusion 

Fallen down, fallen out, stamped from, depraved, 
fallen from grace 

Being, becoming, land, ground 

The terrestrial world, the earth 

Degree, stage 

Living beings 

In life 

In case of elements, body, senses of perception, 
organs of action 

Aerial region, one of the divisions of the 
Universe, the space between earth and heaven 
A seed, source, origin, beginning 

(bimba = reflector; pratibimba = reflected image; 
vada = exposition) exposition of double 
reflection 

The first deity of the Hindu Triad, the Creator 
Celibate 

Celibacy, continence, chastity, stage of 
studentship to learn wordly as well as spiritual 
knowledge, first of the four stages of life 

The first of the four religious stages or orders 
The realization of the Supreme, the highest 
knowledge 
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brabmakapala 


Brabman 
brabmana 


Brahma Sutra 
brahmavarista 
brahmavid varista 


Brahmendra Swami 


Brhaspati 
Buddha 
buddhi 
buddhi buddheh 
ca 

Caitanya 
cakra 

caksu 

candra 

candra sthana 
caritadhikara 
caturthah 

ced 

chidra 

cinta 

cintana 

cit 


citi 
citisakti 
citram 
citra nadi 
citta 


citta bhava 
citta jfiana 


citta laya 


citta maya 
citta prasadanam 
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Energy centre, intelligence of the head, 
thousand-petalled cakra 

The Universal Spirit, Universal Soul 

Priest class, one who has realized the Self, one of 
the four varnas or classes of Hinduism 
Treatise on the knowledge of the Self 

Living in the vision of the soul 

Vision of the soul, beyond words 

Guru of Bajirao I of Maharastra (India), who 
used to sit on a palm leaf to float on water 
Preceptor of Indra, Lord of heavens 

The founder of Buddhism 

Intelligence 

Cognition of cognitions 

And, both, as well as, also 

Saint from Bengal (India) 

Energy centres situated inside the spinal column 
Eye 

Moon, referred to the mind 

Centre of para-sympathetic nervous system 
Power of attaining one's object, serving a purpose 
The fourth 

If 

A pore, a fissure, a rent, a flaw 

Disturbed thought, anxious thought 
Deliberate thinking 

Thought, emotion, intellect, feeling, disposition, 
vision, to perceive, to notice, to know, to 
understand, to desire 

The self, the seer 

Power of the self 

Bright, diversified, equipped 

One of the nādīs sprouting from the heart 
Consciousness, a composite word for mind, 
intellect and ego (pride or the sense of self) 
Feeling of consciousness 

Knowledge of the consciousness 

Reposed consciousness, dissolution of 
consciousness 

Full of consciousness 

Diffusion of the consciousness, favourable 
disposition of the consciousness 


citta sakti 
citta suddhi 
citta viksepa 
citta vrtti 
dairghyata 
darsana 


darsinah 
daurmanasya 
dehabhimdanatva 


desa 

deva 

devadatta 
Devayani 
dhairya 
Dhammapada 
dhanamjaya 
dharana 
dharma 

dharma megha 
dharma parinama 
dharmendriya 
dharmi 
dharmic 

dhatu 

Dhruva 

dhruva naksatra 


dhyana 


dhyanajam 
dipti 


Glossary 


Power of consciousness 

Purity of the consciousness 

Scattered consciousness, distraction 

Movement in the consciousness 

Expansion, expansive 

Seeing, looking, seeing the mind, perception, 
sight, vision, knowledge 

The seer 

Fickle-mindedness, despair 

Believing that the perishable body is the self 
(atman) 

Place, spot, region 

Angel 

Upavayu which causes yawning and induces sleep 
Daughter of Sukracarya — the preceptor of 
demons, wife of king Yayati 

Courage 

Treatise of Buddhism 

Upavayu which produces phlegm, nourishes and 
remains in the body even after the death and 
inflates the corpse 

Concentration, attention, focusing, sixth of the 
eight aspects of astanga yoga 

First of the four aims of life, science of duty, 
religious duty, virtue 

(dharma = duty; megha = cloud) rain-cloud of 
justice, delightful fragrance of virtue 
Transformation towards that which is to be held 
fast or kept, virtue, justice 

The sense of virtuousness, the inner voice 
Virtuous, religious, pious, characteristic 
Pertaining to dharma 

Constituent element or an essential ingredient of 
the body 

Son of Uttanapada, who became the king of 
dhruvaloka; stable, constant, permanent, tip of the 
nose 

The Polar Star, the North Pole 

Meditation, reflection, observation, contemplation, 
seventh of the eight aspects of astanga yoga 

Born of meditation 

Radiation, brilliancy, lustre 
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dirgha 
divya 
divya citta 
drasta 
drdhabhami 
drk 

drsam 
drsta 
drstra 
drsya 
drsyatvat 
duhkha 
dvandvah 
dvesa 

eka 


ekagra 


ekagrata 


ekagrata parinama 


eka rüpatva 
eka samaya 
ekatànatà 
ekatmata 
ekatra 
ekatuat 
ekendriya 
ësa 

esam 

etena 

eva 

gamana 
gandha 
garima 


gati 
ghatavastha 
Gonika 
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Long (as space or time), lasting long 

Divine 

Divine consciousness 

Purusa, seer, one who sees 

(drdha = firm; bbümi = ground) firm ground 
Power of consciousness 

Seen object 

Visible, perceptible 

The knower, the seer 

To be seen, to be looked at, visible 

On account of its knowability or perceptibility 
Sorrow, pain, grief, distress 

Dualities, opposite 

Aversion, hate, dislike 

One, singular, alone, unique 

Intent upon one object, one-pointed attention, 
concentration, fixity. Also eka = one without a 
second; agra = prominent, root, base, excellent, 
summit, i.e. indivisible soul 

One-pointed attention on the indivisible self 
Mode of transformation towards one-pointed 
attention 

One in form 

Same time 

Uninterrupted flow of attentive awareness 
Having same nature 

Together, jointly 

Due to oneness, on account of oneness 

One sense, that is the mind 

God 

Of these 

By this 

Also, alone, only 

Passage, going, movement, motion 

Smell 

Becoming heavier, one of the eight supernatural 
powers 

Movement, motion, path, cause of event 
(ghata = body compared to pot; avastha = stage) 
the second stage of practice where one has to 
understand the functions of the body 
Mother of Patañjali 


grabana 
grabya 
grhasthasrama 


grhitr 

guna 
gunaparvani 
gunatitan 
gunatmanab 
gunavaitrsnyam 
guru 


ha 


balabala 
banam 
hanopayah 
Hanuman 
hasti 

hatha 
hathayoga 


hathayogt 


hetu 

hetutvat 

heya 
heyaksina 
Himalaya 
himsa 
Hiranyagarbha 
blada 

brdaya 

brdaya pundarika 
iccha 

iccha prajñā 


ida 


Indra 
indriya 
indriyamaya 
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Seizing, perceiving, understanding, comprehension 
To be seized, perceivable, understood 

The second of the four religious stages of life, 
that of the householder 

One disposed to seize or take, the perceiver 
Qualities of nature: sattva, rajas and tamas 
Changes or stages in qualities 

Free from the qualities of nature 

Nature of qualities 

Indifference to the qualities of nature 

(gu = darkness; ru = light) a preceptor who 
removes ignorance and gives knowledge 

The seer, sun. In Hatha Yoga Pradipika it 
represents prana 

A sort of deadly poison 

Act of leaving, stopping, quitting 

Means to remove deficiency 

Name of a monkey chief, son of the wind 
Elephant 

Willpower, force 

A particular path of yoga that leads towards 
Self-Realization through vigorous and rigorous 
discipline 

One who practises hathayoga, a master of 
hathayoga 

Motive, cause, ground, reason, purpose 
Caused by, on account of 

Grief, dislike 

Grief to be discarded, eliminated, destroyed 
Abode of snow 

Violence, injury 

Golden womb, Brahman 

Pleasant 

The heart, the mind, the soul 

The lotus of the heart 

To cause to desire, will 

Knowledge of the will 

A nādī corresponding to the sympathetic nervous 
system 

The Lord of the Heaven 

Senses of perception, organs of action, mind 
Oneness with the senses 
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Isah 
isatva 


Ista devatà 
Isvara 
Isvara pranidhana 


itaratra 

itaresam 

itaretara 

iti 

iva 

jada 

Jada Bbarata 
jada citta 

jagrata 
jagratavastha 

jah 

jala 

janma 

jatyantara parinama 
jaya 

jayante 
Jayavantiyambika 
jibvagra 

jivamrta 

jivatma 


jJnanamarga 
jfiana yoga 
jñanendriya 


jugupsa 
jvalanam 
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God 

Supremacy over all, one of the eight supernatural 
powers 

The desired deity 

God, Lord 

(pra = fullness; ni = under; dbana = placement) 
surrender of oneself to God 

At other times, elsewhere 

Another, rest, whereas, different from, for others 
One for the other 

That is all, thus 

Like, as it were, as if, appearance 

Cold, slow, dull, foolish, unemotional 

Name of a sage 

Unintelligent or dull state of consciousness 
Conscious, careful, wakefulness 

Wakeful state 

Born 

Water 

Birth, existence, life, life-time 

Transformation in the state of birth 

Conquest, mastery 

Produced 

Jada Bharata’s mother 

Root of the tongue 

To know, to enquire 

Nectar of life 

The living or individual soul enshrined in the 
human body, the vital principle, that principle of 
life which renders the body capable of motion and 
sensation 

Knowing, knowledge, cognizance, wisdom 
Ganges of wisdom, river of knowledge 

Path of knowledge 

Yoga of knowledge 

Senses of perception 

13th century saint of Maharastra 

A learned man, a wise person 

Known, perceived, understood 

The state of being cognizable 

Disgust, censure, abuse, reproach 

Shining, burning, blazing 


jyotisi 
jyotismati 
Kabir 
kaivalya 
kaivalya pada 


"kaka mudra 


kala 

kala cakra 
kala phala 
Kalimatà 
kama 


kanda 
kandastbana 
kantaka 
kantba 
kantba küpa 
Kapila 
karana 
karana sarira 
karita 
karituat 
karma 


karma marga 
karma phala 
karmayoga 
karmendriya 
karuna 
karya sarira 
karya suddbi 
katbamta 
kaušalam 
kaya 

kevala 
kevala kumbhaka 


khecari mudra 
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Light 

Luminous, brilliant 

15th- and 16th-century poet, devotee of Lord Rama 
Absolute state of aloneness, eternal emancipation 
Fourth part of the Yoga Satras on perfect 
emancipation 

(kaka = crow; mudrā = seal) one of the seals, 
wherein the tongue is rolled to touch the upper 
palate 

Time, period of time 

Wheel of time, movement of moments 

Fruit of time 

Goddess of destruction 

Wish, desire, love, lust, the third of the four aims 
of life 

A bulbous root 

Root centre of nadis in the region of the navel 
A thorn, the point of a needle or pin 

Throat 

Pit of the throat (visuddhi cakra) 

Name of a sage, the founder of Sarnkhya philosophy 
Cause 

Causal body 

To provoke 

On account of it, because of it 

An act, action, performance, duty, universal law 
of cause and effect 

Path of action 

Fruit of action 

Yoga of action 

Organs of action 

Compassion 

Gross body 

Clean of action 

How, in what way, whence 

Well-being, skillfulness, cleverness 

Body, bodily action, deed 

Alone, pure, unmingled, perfect in one’s self 
Non-deliberate retention of breath 

Cutting the frenum of the tongue and increasing 
its length to touch the eye-brow and then to fold 
it back to close the wind and food pipes 
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kim What 

klesa Affliction, pain, distress 

klista Afflicted, tormented, pained, hurt 

kosa Sheath, layer 

krama Regular course, regular succession, order, 
sequence 

kriya Action, execution, practice, accomplishment 


kriyamana karma 


Action which generates fruit in future lives 


kriya yoga Yoga of action 

krkara One of the five upavayus which prevents 
substances from passing through the nasal 
passages and makes one sneeze or cough 

krodha Anger 

Krsna The eighth incarnation of Lord Visnu, who 
recited Bhagavad Gita; it also means black 

krta Directly done 

krtartham Whose purpose has been fulfilled 

krtarthan A fulfilled soul 

ksana A moment, an infinitesimal unit in time 

ksana cakra Orderly rhythmic procession of moments 

ksatriya Warrior class, martial race, one of the four 
varnas or classes of Hinduism 

ksaya Diminish, destroy, decay, destruction 

ksetram A place, field, origin 

ksetrika A farmer, peasant 

ksetrikavat Like a farmer 

ksina Discarded, destroyed 

ksipta Neglected or distracted 

ksryate Destroyed, dissolved 

ksut Hunger 

kumbbaka Retention of breath 

kundalini Divine cosmic energy 

küpa Pit, well 

kürma Tortoise, second incarnation of Lord Visnu, one 
of the upavayus which controls the movements 
of the eyelids and regulates the intensity of light 
for sight by controlling the size of the iris 

kürmanadi Name of a nàdi in the epigastric region 

kusala Proficiency 

kütstba nityan The changeless seer 

labhah Acquired, gained, obtained, profit 

laghima Weightlessness, one of the eight supernatural powers 
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laghu 

laksana 

laksana parinama 
lavanya 

laya 

linga 

lingamatra 
lobha 

mada 

madhu 

madhu bhümika 
madhu pratīka 
Madhva 


madhya 
madhyama 
mahā 
Mababbasya 
mabaloka 
mabat 


mahatma 
mahavideha 
mahavidya 
mahavratam 
mahima 


maitri 
majjà 


mala 

mamsa 

manas 

manasa 

manas cakra 
Mandana Misra 


Mandavya 

mani 

manipuraka cakra 
manojavitvam 
manojfidna 
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Light 

Character, quality, distinctive mark 
Transformation towards qualitative change 
Grace, loveliness, complexion 

Dissolution, rest, repose 

With mark 

Mark, indicator 

Greed 

Pride 

Sweet, pleasant, agreeable, delightful 

A yogin of the second order 

Turned towards the delightful state of pleasantness 
The acarya of the 13th century, who expounded 
the dvaita (dualism) philosophy 

Moderate, middle, centre 

Moderate 

Great 

A treatise on grammar 

One of the aerial regions 

Great, mighty, the great principle, cosmic 
intelligence, universal consciousness 

Great soul 

Great discarnation, disembodied state 

Exalted knowledge 

Mighty vow 

Greatness, majesty, glory, one of the supernatural 
powers of increasing the size at will, illimitable bulk 
Friendliness 

Marrow, one of the seven constituents of the 
body 

Impurity 

Flesh, one of the seven constituents of the body 
Mind 

Thought 

Seat of mind 

A follower of Parva Mimamsa (known as 
Karmakanda) 

A sage who had supernatural powers 

Jewel, a gem, a flawless crystal 

Energy centre at the navel area 

Speed of mind, quickness in mind 

Knowledge of the mind 
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manolaya 
manomaya kosa 
manoprajfia 
manovrtti 
mantra 
manusya 

marga 

matra 

matsarya 
matsya 
Matsyendranath 
meda 

meru 

mithya jfiána 


moha 
moksa 


mrdu 

müda 

mudita 

mudra 
müladhàra cakra 
mila prakrti 
Mundakopanisad 
mürdha 
mürdbajyoti 
mürdbani 

na 

nabbi 

nabbi cakra 


nadi 


naga 
Nabüsa 
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Alert passive state of mind 

The mental or the emotional sheath 
Awareness of mind 

Thought-waves 

Incantation 

Man 

Path 

Alone, only 

Malice 

Fish 

Father of batba yoga 

Fat, one of the seven constituents of the body 
Name of a mountain 

(mitbya = false, sham, illusory; jñāna = 
knowledge) false knowledge 

Delusion, frenzy, infatuation, error, the state of 
being enamoured 

Liberation, deliverance, release, the fourth 
religious stage or order of life 

Mild, feeble 

Stupid, dull, ignorant 

Joy 

Seal, a practice of batba yoga 

Energy centre situated at the root of the spine 
Root of nature 

One of the important Upanisads 

The head, the top 

Energy centre at the seat of ājñā cakra 

The centre of the head 

Not 

Navel 

Energy control at the navel area (also known as 
manipüraka cakra) 

Energy channel, channel through which energy 
flows in the subtle body (main nadrs are ida, 
pingala, susumna, citra, gandhari, hastijibva, 
pisa, yasasvini, alambusa, kuhū, sarasvati, 
varuni, visvodhari, payasvini, samkhini, kausiki, 
sūrā, raka, vijfiana and karma) 

One of the five upavayus. It relieves pressure of 
the abdomen by belching 

King who became the Lord of the heavens 


Nandanar 
Nandi 


Narada 


Nara Narayana 
Narasimha 


nasagra 
nastam 
nibandhant 
nidra 

nimittam 
nirantara 
nirbhasam 
nirbija 
nirgrabya 
nirmana 
nirmana citta 
nirmita 

nirmita citta 
nirodha 
nirodha citta 
nirodha ksana 
nirodha parinama 
nirodha samskara 
niruddha 
nirupakrama 
nirvicara 
nirvitarka 
nispatti avastha 
nitya 

nivrtti 

nivrtti màárga 


niyama 


nyasat 
Ojas 
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A devotee of South India 

Son of Kamadhenu, giver of plenty, vehicle of 
Lord Siva 

Sage and author of aphorisms of bhakti or 
devotion (Narada Bhakti Sütras) 

Son of Dharma and grandson of Brahma 
Incarnation of Visnu as half man and half 
lion 

Tip of the nose 

Lost, destroyed, disappeared 

Foundation, origin 

Sleep, sleepy state 

Efficient cause 

Without interruptions 

Shining, appearing 

Seedless, without a seed 

Distinctly recognizable 

Forming, creating, fabricating 

Cultured consciousness 

Measured out, formed, made, created 
Created or cultivated consciousness 

Restraint, check, obstruction 

Restraining consciousness 

Moment of restraint 

Transformation towards restraint 
Suppression of emerging thought-waves 
Stopped, restrained, obstructed 

Actions which do not give quick results 
Without reflection 

Without analysis 

State of becoming one with body, mind and self 
Eternal 

Resigning, abstinence, cessation 

Path of abstention from worldly concerns and 
engagements 

Five individual ethical observances, second of the 
eight aspects of astañga yoga, purity, 
contentment, self-discipline, Self-study, and 
surrender to God 

Directing, projecting, extending 

Vitality, power, strength, virility, energy, light, 
splendour 
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bada 
baksa 


paficamababbütab 


paficatayyah 
panka 
panthah 
para 
parakaya 


parakaya pravesa 


parama 
paramamahatva 
paramanu 
paramatma 
paramatman 
paramparàá 


pararthabhavana 


parartham 
pararthatvat 
paravairagya 
paricaya 
paricayavastha 
paridrstah 
parijfiata 
parinama 
parinama nitya 
paripakva 
paripakva citta 
paripurna 
parisuddhi 
paritapa 
paryavasanam 
batala 
Patañjali 


bbala 
pingala 
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A quarter, a part, a chapter 

To go with the current, to side with, to espouse 
a side 

Five elements of nature; earth, water, fire, air 
and ether 

Fivefold 

Mud, mire 

Path, way of being 

Of others, another’s 

Another’s body 

Entering the body of others (one of the 
supernatural powers) 

Highest, most excellent, best 

Infinitely great, most distant 

An infinitesimal particle 

God, Supreme Soul 

Supreme Soul, Universal Self 

Bound by tradition, lineage, one following the 
other, proceeding from one to another 
Re-absorption of phenomenal creation, 
non-perception of objects 

For the sake of another 

Apart from another 

The highest and purest form of renunciation 
Acquaintance, intimacy 

State of acquisition 

Regulated, measured 

Known 

Change, alteration, transformation 
Termination of mutation or transformation 
Highly cultivated, quite ripe 

Matured consciousness, ripe consciousness 
Completely filled, quite full, perfect 
Complete purification, purity 

Pain, anguish, affliction, grief 

End, termination, conclusion 

One of the seven regions under the earth 
(pata = falling; añjali = prayer) the author of the 
Yoga Sütras 

Fruit, result 

One of the main nadis, controller of sympathetic 
nervous system 


pipdsa 


pracara 


pracchardana 
pradhana 
pradurbhava 
prag 
pragbharam 
Prahlada 
prajfia 

prajfià jyoti 
prajfiatan 
prakamya 


prakasa 
prakrti 
prakrtijaya 
prakrti jnana 
prakrti laya 
prakrtinam 
pramada 
pramana 
prana 

brana jfiana 
pranamaya kosa 
prana prajfia 
pranava 
pranavayu 


prana vrtti 
pranayama 


pranidhana 


pranta bhumi 


prapti 


prapya 
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Thirst 

Coming forth, becoming manifest, being used or 
applied 

Expelling 

Primary matter, first cause, first principle 
Coming into existence, manifestation 

Towards 

Gravitational pull 

Son of the demon Hiranyakasipu 

Awareness 

Light of wisdom 

Wise person, learned person 

Freedom of will, attainment of every wish, one 
of the eight supernatural powers 

Evident, luminosity, brilliance, splendour 
Nature 

Conquest of nature 

Knowledge of nature 

Merging in nature 

Potentialities of nature 

Carelessness 

Correct notion, right conception 

Life force, vital energy, breath 

Knowledge of vital energy 

The vital body, organic sheath of the body 
Awareness of energy 

The sacred syllable dum 

One of the five types of vital energy causing 
respiration; its seat is the top thoracic region 
Regulation of breath or energy 

(prana = vital energy; ayama = expansion, 
extension). Expansion of the vital energy or life 
force through restraint of the breath. Fourth of 
the eight aspects of astanga yoga 

Laying on, directing upon, profound religious 
meditation, surrender 

(pranta = edge, border, boundary; bhūmi = 
province, region, place) stages of growth in the 
field of yoga 

The power of obtaining everything, one of the 
supernatural powers 

To attain 
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prarabdha karma 


prasadah 


prasanga 
prasankhyena 
prasanta 
prasanta citta 
prasanta vāhinī 
prasanta vrtti 
prasava 
prasupta 
prasvasa 
prathama 


prathama kalpita 


prati 
pratibandhi 
pratibha 
pratibhat 
pratipaksa 
pratipattih 
pratiprasavah 
pratisedha 
pratistha 
pratistham 
pratisthayam 
pratiyogi 
pratyahara 


pratyakcetana 
pratyaksa 
pratyaya 
pravibhaga 
pravrtti 
pravrtti marga 
prayatna 
prayojakam 
prthvī 

punah 

punya 
punyapunya 
purana 
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Merit or demerit from previous life to experience 
in the present life 

Settling down, becoming clear, purity, serenity of 
disposition 

Event, connection 

Highest form of intelligence 

Tranquillity 

Tranquil consciousness 

Flow of tranquillity 

Movement of tranquillity 

Bringing forth, procreation, evolution 
Dormant, asleep 

Outbreath, exhalation 

First, foremost 

First progress, just begun 

Against, opposite to 

Contradicting, objecting, impeaching 
Light, brilliant conception, genius 

The effulgent light of wisdom 

The opposite side, to the contrary 
Understanding, knowledge 

Involution, going back into the original state 
Keeping or warding off 

Establishment, consecration 

Occupying, seeing 

To stand firmly 

Uninterrupted sequences, equally matched 
Fifth of the eight aspects of astanga yoga, 
withdrawal of senses into the mind 

The seer 

Real, self-evident 

Means, device, firm conviction, faith 
Distinction, differentiation 

Evolution, going forwards 

Path of evolution 

Persevering effort, great exertion 
Usefulness, effect 

One of the five elements, the earth 

Again 

Virtue 

Virtues and vices 

Legend, belonging to ancient times 


Puru 

purusa 

purusa jfiana 
purusa kbyati 
purusartha 


purusartha Sunya 
purusa visesah 
purusayoh 

purva 

Parva Mimamsa 


purvebhyah 

pürvesam 

raga 

rajas 

rajasic 

rakta 

Ramakrsna 
Paramahamsa 

Ramana Mabarsi 

Ràmanijacarya 


rasa 


rasatala 
rasatmaka jfiàna 
ratna 

Ratnakara 

ratna pürita dbatu 
roga 

rogt 

Rsabha 

rst 

rtambhara 
rtambhara prajñā 
rüdbah 

ripa 

ruta 

sa 


Glossary 


Son of king Yayati 

The Seer, the Soul 

Knowledge of the Soul 

Perception of the Seer 

Four objects or aims of life: dharma (discharge 
of duty), artha (acquirement of wealth), kara 
(gratification of desires) and moksa (final 
emancipation) 

Devoid of four aims of life 

Special entity, distinct purusa, God 

Of the soul 

Earlier than, former, previous, prior 

A systematical inquiry into the ritual portion of 
the Veda founded by Jaimini 

In relation with the preceding ones 

First, foremost 

Desire, attachment, pleasure 

One of the three qualities of nature, vibrancy 
Belonging to the quality of rajas 

Blood, one of the seven constituents of the body 
A great sage of the 19th century; a realized soul; 
guru of Svami Vivekananda 

20th-century Saint of Arunacala 

Sri Vaisnava teacher of the 12th century 
(exponent of Visistádvaita or qualified monism) 
Taste, flavour, chyle, one of the seven 
constituents of the body 

One of the seven regions under the earth 
Essence of true knowledge 

Gem, precious thing 

Previous name of sage Valmiki 

The jewel of the blood 

Disease, malady, ailment 

Diseased person 

Jada Bharata's father, king of Bharata 

A patriarchal sage, a saint, seer 

Full of truth, full of intellectual essence 
Truth-bearing wisdom 

Having ascended, established 

Form, an outward appearance, beauty 

Sound 

This 
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sabdha 
sabdhadi 
sabdha jñāna 
sabija 

Sachi 

sada 

sadajñata 
Sadanandacarya 


sadbaka 
sadbana 
sadbana pada 
sadbarana 
Sagara 
saguna 

sab 
sahabhuvah 
sahaja 
sahasrara 


sahita 

Sai Baba 
saithilya 
saksatkarana 
sakti 
salambana 
samadhi 


samadhi pada 
samadhi parinama 
samadhi samskara 
samahita citta 
samana 

samabatti 


samabti 
samaya 
sambandha 
sambananatva 
sambatya 
samjfia 
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Word, sound 

Sound and others 

Verbal knowledge 

With seed 

Wife of Indra, Lord of heaven 

Always 

Ever alert and aware 

Pupil of Šrī Sankaracarya who is also known as 
Padmapadacárya as he had the imprints of the 
lotus flower in his feet. He used to walk over water 
Aspirant, a practitioner 

Practice 

Second part of the Yoga Sutras, on practice 
Common to all, universal 

King of Ayodhya 

Good qualities, virtuous qualities 

That 

Side by side, concurrent 

Natural 

Cakra or energy centre situated at the crown of 
the head, symbolized by thousand-petalled lotus 
Deliberate 

20th-century Saint of Sirdi 

Laxity 

To see directly with one's eyes and mind 
Power, capacity, faculty 

With support 

Putting together, profound meditation, eighth 
and final aspect of astanga yoga 

First part of the Yoga Sutras on total absorption 
Transformation towards tranquillity 

Imprints of tranquillity 

Cultured consciousness, stable consciousness 
One of the vayus, vital energy which aids digestion 
Transformation, assuming the original form, 
contemplation 

The end 

Condition, circumstance, time 

Relationship 

Compactness, firmness 

Well-knitted, firmly united 

Resolution, understanding, knowledge 


samkhya 
Samkhya 


sampat 
samprajnata 


samprajfiata samapatti 


samprayoga 
samskara 
samskara phala 
samskara sesah 
samvedana 


samvega 
samyama 
samyama yoga 
samyata 
samye 
samyoga 
sánanda 
saficita karma 
sangha 
sangrhitatva 
sanjivani 
Sankaracarya 


sankarah 
sankirna 
sannidhau 
sannyāsāsrama 


sannyāsī 
santa 
Santi 
santosa 
sabtadba 
Saptarsi 
Sarada 


sarira 


Glossary 


Minuteness, precision 

One of the divisions of philosophy enumerating 
the principles of nature and Soul 

Wealth, perfection 

Distinguish, know actually 

Untinged transformation of the consciousness 
Communion 

Subliminal impressions 

Effect of subliminal impressions 

Balance of subliminal impressions 

Perception, consciousness, understanding, to be 
known, to be understood 

Cheerful, quick 

Holding together, integration 

Yoga of integration 

Equanimity 

Being equal 

Union 

Unalloyed bliss 

Merit or demerit accumulated from earlier lives 
Association, coming together 

Held together 

A plant that restores life 

8th-century teacher who expounded the 
philosophy of monism (advaita) 

Commingle, intermixture, confusion 

Strewn, pounded together 

Vicinity 

The fourth stage of religious order in which all 
worldly possessions and affections are 
relinquished 

One who casts off all worldly possessions and 
affections; an ascetic 

Appeased, calmed, pacified 

Quiet, peace, serenity, calm 

Contentment 

Sevenfold 

The seven rsis or great sages: Agastya, Angirasa, 
Atri, Bharadvaja, Jamadagni, Kasyapa, Vasistha 
A monastery built at Srhgeri by Adi Sankaracarya 
in honour of Bharati, the wife of Mandana Misra 
Body 
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sarira jñana 
sarira prajfia 
Sarmistha 
sarpa 
sarpobhava 
saraupyam 
sarvabhaumah 
sarvajfia 
sarvam 
sarvartha 
sarvartham 
sarvarthata 
sasmità 
sástras 

sat 
satcidananda 


sati 

satkara 
sattva 

sattva buddhi 
sattvapatti 
sattvasuddhi 
satya 
satyaloka 
sauca 
savāsana 


savicāra 
savitarkā 
siddha 
siddhi vidyà 
siddhih 
slam 
sīrşāsana 
Siva 


Siva Samhita 
smaya 

smrti 
sopakrama 
sparsa 
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Knowledge of the body 

Awareness of the body 

Daughter of the king of demons and wife of Yayati 
Snake, to go fast 

Become a snake 

Closeness, likeness, nearness 

Universal 

All-knowing, omniscient, all-wise 

Whole, all 

Wholly, in all ways, at all times 
All-pervading 

All-pointedness, many-pointedness 

Sense of sáttvic individuality 

Treatises 

Being, pure 

(sat = purity; cit = consciousness; ¿ananda = 
unalloyed bliss) pure unalloyed bliss 

Being, being accomplished 

Dedication, devotion 

Luminosity, white, pure 

Illuminative intelligence 

Experiencing pure sattva 

Purity in sattva 

Truthfulness, honest, faithful, one of the five yamas 
One of the seven aerial regions 

Cleanliness, purity 

An àsana, used for practice of relaxation and 
meditation techniques 

Right reflection, deliberation, consideration 
Right analysis 

The perfect being 

Knowledge of attainments 

Attainment, perfection 

Virtue 

Headstand 

Auspicious, prosperous, the third deity of the 
Hindu triad, the Destroyer 

A classical text on batba yoga 

Wonder 

Memory, recollection 

Immediate effects of actions 


Touch 


sraddha 

sravana 

Srimad Bhagavatam 

srngeri sankaracarya 
matha 

š rngeri 

Srotra 

stambha 

stambha vrtti 

sthairya 

sthana 

sthira 

sthita 

sthita prajna 

sthila 

styana 

subheccha 

$uci 

suddha buddbi 

suddhan 

suddhi 


stidra 


Suka 
sukha 
sukla 
sukra 
Sukracarya 


süksma 
süksma sarira 
süksmottama 
Sirya 

sūrya sthana 
susumna 
susupti 
susuptyavastha 
sutala 
suvarloka 

sva 

svabhasam 
svadhistana cakra 


Glossary 


Faith, reverence, confidence 

Faculty of hearing 

One of the sacred puranas 

A hermitage for learning according to the 
teachings of Safikara 

A place of worship in South India 

Organ of hearing 

Restraint, suspension 

Act of holding the breath 

Steadiness, immovability 

Position, rank 

Firm 

Constant, steady 

A perfect yogi, a steadfast person 

Gross 

Langour, sluggishness, lack of interest 

Right desire 

Pure 

Pure intelligence 

A pure person 

Cleanliness, purity 

Working class, one of the four varnas or classes 
of Hinduism 

Son of Vyasa 

Happiness, delight 

White 

Semen, one of the seven constituents of the body 
Preceptor of the demons and inventor of elixir of 
life 

Subtle, soft, fine, minute 

Subtle body 

Subtlest of the subtle 

Sun 

Energy centre for sympathetic nervous system 
Nadi which controls central nervous system 
Sleep 

State of sleep 

One of the seven nether worlds 

One of the seven aerial worlds 

One’s own 

Self-illuminative 

Energy centre situated above the organ of generation 
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svādhyāya 
svāmi 

svapnā 
svapnāvasthā 
svarasavāhī 
svarasavāhinī 
svartha 
svarupa 


svaripamatrajyoti 


svarüpa sunya 
Svása 

svāsa prasvasa 
svayambhü 


Swami Ramdas 
syat 

tà 

tad 

tadà 
tadafijanatà 
tadartbab 
tadeva 

tajjah 

talatala 

tamas 

tàmasic 
tantram 

tanu 
tanikaranarthah 
tanumdanasa 
tapa 

tapas 


tapoloka 
tara 
tarakam 
tasam 
tasmin 
tasya 

tat 

tatab 
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Study of the Self, study of the spiritual scriptures 
Owner, master, lord, seer 

Dream 

Dream-filled state 

Current of love of life 

Flow of the fragrance of consciousness 

One's own, self-interest 

One's own state, of true form 

Light of one's own form, one's visage, one's own 
sight 

Devoid of one's nature 

Inbreath, inhalation 

Heavy or laboured or irregular respiration 
(svayam = of one's own account; bha = existent) 
incarnation by one’s own will 

Saint of Maharastra 

Would happen 

They 

Their, its, from that 

Then, at that time 

Taking the shape of the seer or the known 
For that sake, for that purpose 

The same 

Born from, sprung from 

One of the seven worlds in the nether region 
Inertia, darkness 

One of the three gunas of nature: inertia 
Dependent 

Thin, attenuated 

Reducing for the purpose of thinning, weakening 
Disappearance of memory and mind 

Pain, sorrow, heat 

Austerity, penance, spiritual practice, devoted 
discipline, religious fervour 

One of the seven aerial worlds 

Stars 

Shining, clear 

Those 

On this 

In conjunction, its, that, him, his 

It, that, his, their 

From that, then, thence, therefore 


tatha 
tatparam 
tatprabhoh 
tatra 
tatstha 
tattva 
tayoh 

te 
tejastattva 
tha 


Tirumangai Alwar 


tivra 
traya 
tridosa 


Trimürtbi 


trividham 
tu 
Tukaram 
tula 

tülya 
türyavasthà 
tyaga 
ubhaya 
udana 


udaranam 
udaya 

udita 

uditau 

uktam 
upalabdhi 
upanimantrane 
Upanisad 


Glossary 


All the same 

The highest, the purest, the supreme 

Of its Lord 

There, of these 

Becoming stable 

Principle, real state, reality, truth, essence 
There, of the two 

These, they 

Element of fire 

In Hathayoga Pradipika, it represents 
consciousness or citta as ‘moon’ which waxes 
and wanes 

A devotee from South India (8th century A.D.) 
who built the temple of $ri Rafiganatha at 
Srirangam by the bank of Kaveri near Trichy 
Vehement, intense, sharp, supreme 

Three 

Disorders of the three humours of the body, 
vitiation of the bile, blood and phlegm 

The triad of Brahma (creator), Visnu (protector) 
and Siva (destroyer) 

Threefold 

And, but 

A 17th-century saint of Maharastra 

Cotton fibre 

Equal, exactly similar 

The fourth state of consciousness, kaivalya 
Abandonment, renunciation 

Of both 

One of the five principal vayus (vital energies), 
situated in the throat region which controls the 
vocal cords and intake of air and food 

Highly active 

The rise 

Ascended, manifested, generation 

Raising 

Described 

To find, perceive, recognize 

On invitation, on being invited 

(upa = near; ni = down; sat = to sit) literally 
sitting down near the Guru to receive spiritual 
instructions 
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upaprana 
uparaga 
uparaktam 
upasarga 
upasthanam 
upavayu 
upaya 


upeksa 


upeksitvat 
Ürvasi 


utkrantih 
utpanna 

utsaha 
uttaresam 

va 

vaca 

vacakah 
Vacaspati Misra 


vahi 

vahint (vahita) 
vaira 

vairagi 
vairagya 
vairagya marga 
vaisaradye 


vaisya 

vajra 

vak 
Vallabha 
vamadeva 
vanaprastha 


varanam 
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Five supporting vayus 

Conditioning, colouring 

Coloured, reflected 

Hindrances, obstacles 

Approaching, coming up 

Same as upaprana 

That by which one reaches one’s aims, means, 
way, stratagem 

Indifference or non-attachment towards pleasure 
and pain 

Expectations 

A famous mystical damsel, daughter of Nara 
Narayana 

Ascension, levitation 

Born, produced 

Cheerfulness 

That which follows, subsequent 

Or, an option, alternatively 

Speech 

Connoting, denoting, sign, signifying 

A great scholar of the sixth century who wrote a 
glossary on Vyasa’s commentary on the Yoga 
Sütras 

Current 

Flow 

Hostility 

A renunciate 

Renunciation, detachment, dispassion 

Path of renunciation or detachment 
Skilfulness, profound knowledge, undisturbed 
pure flow 

Merchant class, one of the four varnas or classes 
of Hinduism 

Diamond, hard, firm 

Power of speech 

A 16th-century ácárya from South India who 
believed in pure monism 

A sage 

The third stage or order of life (asrama); in 
which one begins to learn non-attachment while 
living in the family 

Veil, obstacles 


varna 


varna dharma 
varthaha 
vasana 
vastkara 


vasikara brajña 
vasista 
vasitva 


vastu 
vastusiinyah 
vasyata 
Veda 
vedana 
vedantyah 
vedanta 


vibhaktah 
vibhüti 
vibbuti pada 


vicara 
vicarana 
vicára prajfià 
viccedah 
vicchinna 
videha 
vidharanabhyam 
Vidura 
vidusah 
vidya 

vigraha 


vijñāna 
Vijñana Bbiksu 


Glossary 


A colour, a cover, an abode, a kind, a quality: 
four orders divided according to different stages 
of evolution in men known as brabmana, 
ksatriya, vaisya and sūdra 

Duties of communities 

Faculty of smell 

Desires, impressions 

Freeing oneself from cravings, bringing into 
subjugation 

Knowing the ways to subjugate desires 

A brabmarsi or sage 

The power to subjugate anyone or anything, one 
of the supernatural powers 

Thing, substance, object 

Devoid of substances, devoid of things 

Air, one of the five elements of nature 

Sacred scriptures of the Hindu religion 

Faculty of touch 

To be known, to be experienced 

(veda = knowledge; anta = end — end of 
knowledge, one of the orthodox systems of 
Indian philosophy, considered as later (uttara) 
mimamsa. The Upanisads are Vedanta (the final 
parts — ends of the vedas) 

Separate, different, partition 

Powers, properties of yoga 

Third part of the Yoga Sutras which deals with 
the properties of yoga 

Reason, synthesis, discrimination 

Right reflection 

Differentiating knowledge of refinement 
Cessation, stoppage, interruptions 

Interrupted 

Existing without body, incorporeal 
Maintaining, holding, restraining 

Adviser to King Dhrtarastra in the Mahabharata 
A wise man, a scholar 

Discriminative knowledge 

Idol (miula-vigraha = base idol and 
utsava-vigraba — replica of base idol) 
Discerning knowledge 

(1525—1580 A.D.) the great scholar, author of 
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vijfiana jfiana 


vijffianamaya kosa 


vikalpa 


vikaranabhavah 


viksepa 
viksipta 
viniyogah 
vipaka 
viparyaya 
viprakrsta 
virama 
virodhat 
virya 
visaya 


visayavati 
visesa 

visesa darsinah 
visesa vidhi 
Visnu 


visoka 
visuddhi cakra 
vitala 

vitaraga 


vitarka 
vitarka-badhana 
vitarka prajna 
vitrsna 

viveka 

vivekaja jfianam 
viveka-khyati 


vivekanimnam 
viveki 
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Yoga Varttika, commentary on Yoga Sutras 
Stability in intelligence 

The intellectual or discriminative body 
Imagination, fancy 

Knowledge gained without the help of the senses, 
freedom from senses of perception 

Distraction 

Agitated, scattered 

Application 

Ripe, mature, result, fruition 

Perverse, contrary, unreal cognition 

Distant 

Cessation, rest, repose, pause 

Obstruction, on account of, opposite 

Vigour, energy, courage, potency, valour 

An object of sense, an object, matter, region, 
sphere, reference, aim, realm 

Attached to object, related to 

Peculiar, specially itself, particular, distinction 
Distinction of seer 

Special injunctions 

The second deity of the Hindu triad or 
Trimurthi, the sustainer or the protector of the 
Universe 

Sorrowless effulgent light 

Energy centre situated behind the throat region 
One of the nether worlds 

(vita — free from; raga — desire) one who is free 
from desire; calm, tranquil 

Analytical thinking, being engrossed in analytical 
study 

Dubious knowledge, obstructing to analytical 
thinking 

Intellectual analysis 

Freedom from desire, contentment 
Discrimination, discriminative understanding 
Exalted knowledge, exalted intelligence, sacred 
spiritual knowledge 

Discriminative intelligence, crown of wisdom 
Flow of exalted intelligence in consciousness 
One who distinguishes and separates the 
indivisible soul from the visible world 


vivekinah 
vrtti 


uyadbi 
vyakhyata 


vyakta 
vyana 


Vyasa 


vyatireka 
vyavahita 
vyavahitanam 
vyavasayatmika 

buddhi 
vyüba 


vyutthàna 


yama 


Yama 
yathabhimata 
yatamana 
yatnah 
Yayati 

yoga 


yoga-bhrasta 


Yoga cudamani 
upanisad 
yoga darsana 


Glossary 


The enlightened, man of discrimination 
Waves, movements, changes, functions, 
operations, conditions of action or conduct in 
consciousness 

Disease, physical disease 

Related, narrated, explained, expounded, 
commented upon, described 

Manifest 

One of the vital energies pervading the entire 
body distributing the energy from the breath and 
food through the arteries, veins and nerves 

A sage, author of Vyasa Bhāsyā, the oldest 
commentary on Patafijali's Yoga Sütras 
Keeping away from desire 

Concealed 

Separated 

Experienced subjective knowledge 


Galaxy, orderly arrangement of a system, 
disposition 

Emergence of thoughts, rising thoughts, outgoing 
mind 

The first of the eight limbs of astanga yoga; five 
ethical disciplines of yoga: non-violence, 
truthfulness, non-misappropriation, celibacy and 
non-greediness 

God of death 

A pleasing thing, a selected thing 

Disengaging the senses from action 

Effort, continuous effort 

Son of King Nahüsa 

Yoking, uniting, joining, contacting, union, 
association, connection, deep meditation, 
concentration, contemplation on the supreme 
union of body, mind and soul, union with God 
One who has fallen from the position of yoga, 
deprived of virtue, fallen from the grace of yoga 
One of the Yoga Upanisads 


(yoga = union; darsana = mirror, insight) like a 
mirror, yoga reflects one's soul through one's 


thoughts and actions 
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yogagni 
yoganusdsanam 
yogasana 
yogasastra 
yoga sütras 
yoga-svartpa 


Yoga Vasista 


yogesvara 

yogi 

yoginab 

yogint 

yogiraja 

yogyatà manasab 


yogyatvani 
Yudhistira 
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The fire of yoga 

The yogic code of conduct 

A yogic posture 

Science of yoga 

Yoga aphorisms of Pataíijali 

Natural constitution of yoga, natural states of 
yoga 

Treatise on yoga, spoken by Vasista to Lord 
Rama, the king of Ayodhya, seventh incarnation 
of Lord Visnu 

Lord Krsna, Lord of Yoga 

Adept of yoga 

Of a yogi 

Female adept of yoga 

King among yogis 

(yogyata = fitness, ability, capability; manasah = 
of the mind) a ripe mind 

Fitness to see 

Son of Pandu of Mahabharata 


Index 


Absorption (samādhi), profound meditation and spiritual integration, 


4—6, 8, 26, 30, 34, 35, 39, 45-103, 175, 180—1, 182, 192, 194, 219, 242, 


246 
compared with ultimate emancipation (kaivalya), 8 
hindrances to, 37 
and integration (samyama), 182, 183—4, 185--6, 188, 190, 201-2 
and pure state (samapatti), 93—4, 98—9 
stages of awareness, with seed (sarmprajfiata samadhi, or sabija 
samadbi), 5, 18, 68—70, 71, 72, 98—9, 100, 103 


first stage: intellectual analysis (vitarka), 18, 68, 69, 70, 72, 100; 


with deliberation (savitarka), 68, 69, 98, 100, 111n; with 
non-deliberation (nirvitarka), 68, 69, 95—6, 98, 100, 111n 


second stage: differentiating knowledge (vicara), 18, 68, 69, 70, 72, 
100; with reasoning (savicara), 68, 69, 96—7, 98, 100, 111n; with 


non-reasoning (nirvicara), 68, 69, 96—7, 98, 99, 100, 111n 
third stage: bliss (amanda), 18, 68—9, 70, 72, 97, 98, 100, 111n 
fourth stage: state of T (asmita or asmità rapa samprajfiata 
samadbi), 68, 69, 70, 72, 97, 98, 100, 111n 
passive and transitory stage of quietness (virama pratyaya, 


asamprajfiata samadbi or manolaya), 18—20, 22, 56, 69, 70—2, 99, 


100, 127 


final seedless stage of yoga (nirbija samadhi) or rain-cloud of virtue 
(dharma meghasamadhi), 5, 6, 9, 18, 22, 69, 71, 72, 74, 99, 100, 


103, 182, 278—9, 281-2 
Actions and reactions, 24, 40 
four types of (karma), 40, 243, 253-5 
see also cause and effect (karma) 
Adisesa, Lord of serpents, 1-2, 162-3 
Afflictions (klesas), 6—7, 23—4, 31, 78—9, 109, 111-13, 117—19, 291 
attachment (raga), 17, 23, 111, 112, 115, 132 
aversion (dvesa), 23, 111, 112, 116, 132 
clinging to life (abhinivesa), 23, 111, 112, 116—17, 132 
egoism (asmita), 11—12, 23, 42, 111, 112, 114-15, 132 


ignorance (avidya), 6—7, 17, 23—4, 28, 41, 42, 111, 112, 113-14, 132, 134 


Ahalya, 8 
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Aims of life (purusartba): science of duty (dharma), livelihood (artha), 
enjoyments of life (kama) 
and liberation from worldly life (moksa), 3—4, 283-7 
see also emancipation (kaivalya) 
Attachment (raga), 17, 23, 111, 112, 115, 132 
Auth see sacred syllable Auth 
Aversion (dvesa), 23, 111, 112, 116, 132 
Awareness (prajfia), seven states of, 29, 77, 132, 137-8 


Bhagavad Gita, 3, 71-2, 110, 189, 224—5, 254, 268, 273, 277, 279, 284, 
286-7 
Bhakti Sütras, 225 
Bharati, Srimatt, 220-1 
Body (&arira), 32, 162-3, 195 
see also sheaths (kosa) 
Brahma, 81, 162 
Brabma Sütra, 49 
Brain, 13, 69, 96, 98-9, 100, 111n, 
Breath (prana), 33, 81, 87, 89, 92, 160—6, 199 
Breath control (pranayama), 3, 7, 29, 30, 32—4, 69—70, 92, 140, 142, 
160—7, 180, 185, 189, 198, 199, 262, 263 
in concentration (dbarana) and meditation (dbyana), 167, 178, 180 


Cause and effect (karma), law of, 24, 39, 40, 42, 43, 243, 256 
Celestial beings, 233 
Cellular body, 57, 235 
Cleanliness (sauca), 30, 144, 153-4 
Compassion (karuna), 86 
Concentration (dbaraná), 7, 30, 34, 35, 51—2, 140, 142, 167, 175, 178—9, 
182, 185 
and breath control (pranayama), 167, 178, 180 
and integration (samyama), 182, 185, 186, 188 
and meditation (dbyana), 180 
Conscience (antabkarana), 14, 50, 51, 92, 128 
Consciousness (citta), 4, 14—17, 22, 35—6, 38—9, 42-3, 49-51, 53-4, 55, 
58, 62, 65, 67, 88, 89, 92, 96, 97, 132, 137—8, 182, 190—202, 251-3, 
262—77, 291 
cosmic, universal (mabat), 12, 14, 25, 50, 87, 97, 100, 132, 160, 165, 169, 
264 
distractions (citta viksepa), 83, 86 
divine (divya citta), 14, 29, 252, 270 
evolution of, 127 
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five fluctuations, 56—61 
correct knowledge (pramana), 56, 57—8, 61, 132 
fanciful knowledge (vikalpa), 15, 56, 59, 61, 132 
illusory perceptions (viparyaya), 15, 56, 58—9, 61, 132 
memory (smrti), 15, 56, 61,132 
sleep (nidra), 15, 56, 59—60, 61, 90, 132 
five qualities of intelligence: ignorance (müda), distracted (ksipta), 
agitated (viksipta), attentive (ekagra) and controlled (niruddba), 56, 
61, 186, 
fluctuations (vrtti) and movement in, 4, 7, 14, 49-50, 51-2, 53—5, 56-7, 
60, 63, 64, 132, 265, 268, 291; as visible state (drsta), invisible state 
(adrsta), painful (klista) and non-painful (aklista ), 55, 62 
four planes of: unconscious (ridrz), subconscious (svapnā), conscious 
(jagrata) and superconscious (tarya or samadhi), 90, 197—8 
and nirbija samadbi, 103 
order of transformations (parinama), 190—4 
restraining (nirodha parinama), 188, 190, 191, 192, 194, 200, 252, 
258 
to samadhi (samadhi parinama), 188, 189, 190, 192, 194, 200 
to no-pointed (ekāgratā parinama), 188, 190, 193—4, 195, 199, 200 
restraint of (citta vrtti nirodba), 11, 14, 49-52, 61-2, 103, 187—91 
seven states of awareness, 29, 77, 132, 137-8 
three facets: mind (manas), intelligence (buddhi), ego (abarnkara), 47 
universal and individual (cit, citta), the ‘seer’ and the ‘seen’ , 14, 42-3, 
131-2, 262-73, 274-7 
Contemplation see absorption (samādhi) 
Contentment (santosa), 30, 144, 155 
Continence, chastity (brabmacarya), 30, 142-3, 151-2 


Death, fear of (abhinivesa), 23, 111, 112, 116-7, 132 

Desires, impressions (vasana), 15, 41, 255, 273-4 

freedom from, 8, 55, 61-2, 64—5, 89, 241 

Detachment (vairagya), 16, 17—19, 24, 61—70, 134 

five states (yatamana, vyatireka, ekendriya, vasikara, paravairagya), 65, 
66, 67 

path of renunciation (vairagya marga or virakti marga), 241 

and renunciation, 17—18, 19, 61-2, 232 

and sense-withdrawal (pratyahara), 168—71 

supreme (paravairagya), 65, 66 

Dhammapada, 75 

Dhruva, Prince, 4, 211—12, 247 

Direct perception (pratyaksa), 15, 56, 57 
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Disciplined code of conduct (anusasanam), 16, 48-9 
Discrimination (viveka), 27, 61 
Discriminative intelligence (viveka-khyati), 278 
Disease, physical (vyadhi), 83 
(rogas), three types: self-inflicted, genetic, caused by imbalance of 
elements, 7, 84, 149 
Divine cosmic energy (kundalini), 184 
Dream-state (svapna), 89—90 
Drugs and herbs, 246 
Duty (dbarma), 4, 283, 284—5 


Effort (yatnab), 63 
Ego (ahamk4ra), 8, 11—12, 26, 34, 35, 47, 49, 50, 67, 92, 98, 128, 132 
Egoism, sense of self (asmita), 11—12, 23, 42, 97—8, 111, 112, 114—15, 132, 
229, 250-1 
pure state (sasmita), 70, 100, 250 
Eightfold path of yoga (astanga yoga), 4, 6, 24, 29—30, 140—2, 178-9, 184 
Elements (mababbuta) of nature (prakrti), 226~7 
and corresponding kosas, 12, 51, 100 
earth, water, fire, air, ether, 25, 51, 100, 195, 227 
subtle (tanmatra), 26, 100 
Emancipation see liberation (kaivalya) 
Energy centres (cakras) 
anus (m&ladbara), 210 
sacral (svadhistana), 210 
navel (nabhi or manipuraka), 210, 212-13 
heart (anahata), 210, 216 
throat (visuddhi), 210, 213 
brow (ajfia), 198, 210 
crown (sahasrara), 210, 215 
Energy of nature (prakrti sbakti or kundalini), 184 
Ethical disciplines (yama), 6, 29, 30, 31, 38, 62, 86, 92, 140-2, 171, 176 
effects of, 30 
and freedom from avarice (aparigraba), 30 
non-violence (ahimsa), truthfulness (satya), non-stealing (asteya), 
continence (brabmacarya), 30, 142-3, 149, 150, 151-2 
Evolution and involution, 25—6, 62, 67, 199, 132-3 
stages of (avastha), 19, 194-6, 197 


Faith (graddha), 73, 75 
Flawless jewel (abhijata mani), 94 


Friendliness (maitri), 21, 86, 208 
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Gandhi, Mahatma, 156, 184 
God (Isvara), 13, 20, 78—81 
surrender to (Isvara pranidhana), 6, 23, 30, 78, 85, 108, 157 
Gonika, yogini, 2 
Greed, abstention from (aparigraha), 30, 142-3, 152-3 


Hanuman, Lord, 4, 225 
Happiness (sukha), 86, 114, 115, 155, 157 


Ignorance (avidya), 6-7, 17, 23-4, 28, 41, 42, 111, 112, 113-14, 132, 134 
seven states of, 28 

Illuminative (sattvic) quality of nature, 11 

Imagination and fancy (vikalpa), 15, 56, 59, 61, 132 

Impressions, subliminal (samsk4ra), 5, 8, 15, 40, 71, 102, 191 

Indifference to pleasures and pains (wpeksa), 86 

Indra, Lord, 162 

Inertia, darkness (tamas), 5, 127, 128 

Inference (anumana), 57, 101-2 

Integration (saszyama) of concentration, meditation and absorption, 34—5, 

175, 182—5, 201, 216—17, 234-6, 242 

compared with nirbija samadhi, 186 
and supernatural powers, 202, 207, 208, 209-18, 220-30 

Intelligence (buddhi), 11, 34, 35—6, 47, 49, 50-1, 57—8, 98, 100, 128 
pure, 58 


Jada Bharata, 74-5, 85 
Jüanesvar, Saint, 224 
Joy (mudita), 86 


Kalimata, Goddess, 74-5 

Kapila, 224 

Karma see cause and effect 

Knowledge, wisdom (jfiana), 90, 101—2 
highest (vidya), 114 
illusory (mithya jfiana) or wrong, 58-9 
true (vivekaja jfianam), 38, 58, 234-8 
verbal (Sabdha jriana), 59 
see also awareness (prajfià); ignorance (avid ya) 

Krsna, Lord, 124 
see also Bhagavad Gita 

Kundalini see energy of nature 
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Liberation, emancipation and freedom (kaivalya), 3, 4, 8-9, 26, 38, 39, 43, 
67, 127, 135—6, 232, 237-8, 239-87 
Life, clinging to (abhinivesa), 23, 111, 112, 116-17, 132 
Life force (prana) see breath 
Light, sorrowless (visoka jyotismati), 88 
of awareness (prajñā alokab), 183 
Luminosity (sattva), 5, 39, 99 


Mahābhārata, 123-4, 24 
Mababbasya, 2 
Mandavya, Sage, 246-7 
Matsya, yogi, 8 
Matter, primary (pradbana), 97 
Meditation (dbyana), 3, 7, 30, 34, 35, 51—2, 90—1, 92, 118, 140—2, 175, 
179-81 
and absorption (samadhi), 181 
and breath control (pranayama), 167, 178, 180 
and integration (sarmyama), 182, 185, 186, 188 
Memory (smrti), 15, 40, 56, 61, 95—6, 132, 256 
Mind (manas), 11, 12—13, 14—15, 25, 41—2, 47, 49, 81, 92, 12 
ripeness of (yogyata manasah), 167 
see also consciousness 
Misconception (viparyaya), 15, 56, 58—9, 61, 132 
Misra, Mandana, 220-1 
Moment (ksana), 187—90, 234-6, 281-2 
experience of ‘now’, 235-6 
Moment and movement, 38, 259-60 
Mundakopanisad, 270 


Nahüsa, King, 7—8, 120, 247 
Nandi, 8, 119—20 
Nature (prakrti), 11, 24, 25—6, 27—8, 43, 66, 88, 97—8, 125—6, 128, 160 
cosmology, 25-6 
cosmic intelligence (mahat), 12, 14, 25, 50, 67, 87, 97, 100, 128, 132, 
160, 165, 169 
non-specific (avisesa) and manifest (visesa) stages, 25, 26, 66, 67, 
126, 132-3 
noumenal (alinga) and phenomenal (liga) stages, 25, 26, 66, 67, 
133 
root of nature (mila prakrti), 25, 26, 98, 100, 132 
elements (mababbuta) of (earth, water, fire, air, ether), 25, 51, 100, 195, 
227 
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energy of (prakrti shakti or kundalini), 184 
evolution and involution of, 25, 26, 132-3 
and stages of, 66 
freedom from (gunàtitan, gunavaitrsnyam), 39, 66 
merging in (prakrtilaya), 72-3 
and order of transformations (dharma, laksana and avastha parindma), 
190, 194—6, 200, 201 
principles (tattvas) of, 25, 128 
qualities of (gunas), 3, 25, 26, 39, 40, 41-2, 67, 125—6, 127, 128 
Nerves (radi) 
sympathetic, parasympathetic and central nervous systems, 147, 212, 
214-15 
Non-attachment see detachment (vairagya) 
Non-existence (abhava), 59-60 
Non-physical state of existence (videha), 72-3, 225-6 
Non-stealing (asteya), 30, 142—3, 150 
Non-violence (ahirnsa), 30, 149 
Now (atha), 44, 48, 49 


Obstacles (antaráya), 21, 83-4 


Painful states (klista), 54-5 
Painless states (aklista), 54—5 
Passive and transient state of quietness (manolaya), 18—20, 22, 56, 69, 
70—2, 99, 100, 127 
Peace (santi), 193, 196-9 
Personal disciplines (niyama), 6, 29, 30-1, 38, 62, 92, 144-5, 147, 158, 176 
Personality, split, 59 
Postures (asana), 3, 7, 12, 29, 30, 31-2, 57, 69-70, 89, 91, 92, 95—6, 
140-2, 146-7, 157—9, 171, 180, 199, 235, 292 
effects of, 31—2 
Powers and properties of Yoga (vibhati), 3, 7—8, 36—9, 173—238 
and integration (sarryama), 202, 207, 208, 209-18, 220—30, 234—6 
as obstacles to progress, 37—8, 175, 176-7, 219, 232 
supernatural powers (siddhis), 36—7, 175—7, 201—16, 218, 219—31, 
Practice (sadhana), 3, 5, 6—7, 19, 21, 22, 26, 34, 37, 38, 55, 62, 65, 75, 
105—71, 177, 242 
Practice (abbyasa), repetitive, mechanical, 5—6, 16—20, 21-2, 61—5, 67, 85, 
140 
and detachment (vairagya), 5—6, 61—2, 65, 67 
levels of, 19 
religious, devotional (anusthana), 62, 140 
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Practitioner (sadbaka) 
four levels of, 18, 19 
Principles of nature (tattva), 25, 128 


Religious fervour (tapas), 6, 8, 23, 30, 39 
Renunciation see detachment 
Restraint of consciousness (citta vrtti nirodha), 11, 14, 49-52, 61—2, 103, 
187—91 
see also detachment (vairagya) 


Sacred syllable Aur (pranava), 20, 80-2 
Samkhya philosophy, 25, 33 
Sankara, Sage, 220-1 
Self-Realization, 3, 21, 23, 27, 34, 65, 82, 98 
Self-study (svadbyaya), 6, 23, 30, 144, 156 
Sense-withdrawal (pratyahara), 7, 29-30, 34, 92, 168-70 
Senses of perception, freedom from (vikaranabbavab), 230-1 
Sensual enjoyment (bhoga), 121, 125, 126, 245 
Sheaths (kosa), 12, 47, 100 
and corresponding elements, 51 
mental and intellectual, 47 
Siva, Lord, 1-2, 81, 120, 162, 163 
Sleep (nidra), 15, 56, 59—60, 61, 73, 89—90, 132 
three types, 60 
Sorrow (duhkha), 84, 86, 116, 122, 148 
Soul, spirit, 13—14 
(atmà, atman), 11, 12, 25, 
great (mabatma), 81 
individual in human body (jrvatma), 13 
merging with nature (prakrti), 25, 26, 51 
(purusa), 13, 25—6 
special entity (purusa visesah), 97 
supreme (paramatma), 4, 13, 90 
universal self (antaratma), 243 
vision of (atmadarsana), 47 
Speech (vaca), 81 
Spiritual lustre, radiance (dipti), 140 
Spiritual science (moksa sastra), 48 
Srimad Bhagavatam, 162 
Stages of life (asrama), 3 
Sun (Surya), 209 
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Time (kala), 41, 201-2, 234—6, 259—61 
Tirumangai Alwar, Saint, 222-3 

Transformation (parindma) see consciousness 
Truth-bearing wisdom (rtambbara prajna), 9, 101 
Truthfulness (satya), 30, 142-3, 150 


Universal cosmic consciousness (mahat), 12, 14, 25, 50, 67, 87, 97, 100, 
128, 132, 160, 165, 169, 264 

Ürvasi, 8 

Uttānapāda, King, 211, 247 


Vedanta philosophy, 49 

Vibrancy, energy (rajas), 5, 125—6, 127 
Vice (apunya), 86 

Vigour (virya), 73, 75, 151 

Violence see non-violence (abirnsa) 
Virtue (punya), 86 

Visnu, Lord, 1—2, 81, 162, 163, 212 
Visnu Purana, 9 

Vyasa, Sage, 7, 9, 72, 74, 138, 179, 184 


Wakeful state (jagratavastba), 89—90, 197 
Wisdom, 7, 9, 22, 64, 69, 72, 100 
Illuminating, 102 
(prajfia), seven states of, 28 
see also knowledge (jfiana) 
Word (sabdha), 94, 202-3 


Yayati, King, 246, 247 
Yoga of action (kriyayoga), 6, 22, 108—9, 110 
Yogis, 43—4, 233 

characteristics of perfect, 244—5 

five types of, 39, 246 

King among (Yogiraja), 43 
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